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(ES ift nicht dufällig, bafe ber borliegenbe SBanb beS ^ahrbudjS fid) 
boraüglid) mit bec bcutfd)*amerifanifchen ©efchidjte beS 19. ^aljrhun* 
bertS befdjäfrigt. 2Bir amcrilanifchen SBürger beutfdjer Hblunft füh* 
Icn baS ©rofee, baS bie beutfdje iöolfSfeele in biefcn Sagen beS SBelt« 
rampfeS burdjfdjnringt, nidjt nur borum fo innig mit, weil unS bie 
»anbe beS SBIuteS unb beS gemeinfamen ©eifteS mit ber alten #eimat 
berfnüpfen. UnS ruft bie grofee Seit auglcidt) aud) bie früheren (£rt)e* 
bungen beutfrhen ©eifteS in bie (Erinnerung: bie $ret1jeit8frtege, bie 
politifdjen ©ähnmgen ber breifeiger $aljre unb fdjltefelich bie beutfdje 
©eir-egung beS ^ahreS 1848. Äein anbereS fianb ber SBelt ift bon bie* 
fen grofeen nationalen (Erhebungen, bie 3>eutfdjtanb im ßaufe beS 19. 
3ahrbunbertS erlebte, fo tief unb fo bleibenb berührt roorben, als unfer 
fianb. Senn eS toaren bie ftührer unb Präger jener nationalen beut* 
fdjen (Erhebungen, bie auerft als (Einaelne, bann au §unberten unb 
fdjliefelich 31t Dielen 3Taufenben in Slmerüa eine neue $eimat unb neue 
SBirfungSfreife fügten unb fo eine ftüHe bom ©efteu beutfdjen ©eifteS 
unb beutfd)er Kultur in unfer eigenes nationales £eben goffen. 

SBenn bie lanbläufige amerifanifdje ©efd)idjtfd)reibung bis heute 
an biefer Satfache borübergeht, ja fie überhaupt nidjt einmal in ihrer 
boüen Sragroeite 31t erfennen feheint, fo beroeift baS ben SßrobincialiS* 
muS ihres ©efdjidjtSfreifeS unb ihren Langel an hiftorifchcr Ginfüh* 
hing, lim fo mehr toirb eS barum aur Pflicht beS beurfdVamerifani* 
fdjen §iftorifer8, ben gewaltigen beutfdjen (Einfdjlag im Kulturleben 
unb in ber politifchen ©efchidjtc biefeS SanbeS btofe aulegen unb an her* 
borragenben ©eftalten unb (Erfdfjeinungen barauftellen. 

Shir ber Äurafichtige ober ber blinbe ftanatifer fann ertoarten, bafe 
ber heifee ghilSfdjlag beutfcfjcn SebenS, ber bie Millionen beutfeher ©in* 
toanberer feit ben ftreihcitSfriegen befeelte, plöfclidj mit bem (Eintritt in 
biefeS 2anb erftarren müffe. 3"m ©Kid für bie Sufunf* °* r ameri* 
lanifcheu Station ift bie begehrte Ilmartung aller SöolfSelemente in ben 
uniformen SttjpuS englifdjer Färbung eine pfbdjologifche Unmöglidjteit, 
gumal beim Xeutfdjen bon ausgeprägtem Äulturberoufetfein. SBie feft 
ober gerabe bie politifch bom ©aterlanb ©erfolgten unb ffierftofeenen, 
Männer lote ftrana fiieber unb Start ©djura, grana <5igel unb Äarl 
^einaen, unbefdjabet ihrer Streue gegen bie neue Heimat, an ben Äul* 
ruribealen beS beutfdjen SolfeS hielten, ja in ihnen bie CueHe ihrer 
Äraft unb ihres SBirtenS fanben, babon legen bie folgenben Sluffafce 
Verebtes 3*ugniS ab. 
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FRANCIS LIEBER 
A STUDY OF A MAN AND AN IDEAL 

By Ernest Bruncken 
CHAPTER I. 

TWO EDUCATIONAL IDEAI^S. 

Among the variety of catch phrases which in endless suc- 
cession engage the temporary attention of the American pub- 
lic there has now been prominent for several years that of 
"vocational training." It is said— and nobody will deny that it 
is said with a great deal of reason— that the ordinary school 
curriculum does not fit our boys and girls for any particular 
occupation in life. Therefore, it is necessary to have a series 
of schools in which this defect can be remedied after the cus- 
tomary subjects have been mastered in the grade schools, and 
the teaching in the common schools themselves should be so 
modified as to keep in mind constantly the needs of the pupils 
when they get into the trade schools. The spirit which is thus 
endeavoring to make the elementary schools merely prepara- 
tory for the institutions where the masses are to be trained 
in the occupations by which they will later earn their living, 
has invaded also the Colleges and other institutions for what 
is called the "higher education." In a laudable endeavor to 
shorten the number of years now required to pursue a füll 
academic course leading up to the liberal and technical pro- 
fessions, that which was formerly prized under the appella- 
tion of a liberal education is all too often pushed rudely aside. 
Hence we have college-bred lawyers with but the scantiest 
knowledge of Latin ; physicians whose acquaintance with his- 
tory would not prevent them from confusing Alexander the 
Great with Charlemagne; engineers who have never heard of 
Keats or Shelley; high school teachers of Spanish who have 
never read a line of Homer in the original ; and College instruc- 
tors in the classics who read neither French nor German. All 
of which comes from having to choose, as early as the first 
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year in high school, between Greek and physics, French and 
history, Latin and chemistry, according as one or the other 
branch of study appears to be more helpful to the future law- 
yer, physician, engineer or school teacher. 

We are told, ad r.auseam, that this is an age of specialists; 
that nobody can expect to cut even a respectable figure in any 
field of learning, or in any of the professions requiring scholas- 
tic training, unless he carefullv avoids the scattering of his 
energies and never takes his eyes from the details of his spec- 
ialty. Curiously enough, it is said that specialization of this 
narrow kind is at the root of all the successes the German peo- 
ple have scored during more than a Century, in nearly every 
field of human activity. The mythical professor of Greek who 
had devoted his life to the elucidation of the declensions and 
on his deathbed deplored that he had not confined himself to 
the dative case is popularly supposed to have becn a German. 
It is far more likely that he was the brother of a well-known 
American geologist, who is enthusiastically voluble whenever 
he gets a chance to talk about certain glacial phenomena, but 
whom nobody has ever heard utter ten consecutive words in 
Company when something eise was the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

Within a generation or two, this kind of specialization has 
in the United States become so common among those who 
pass for educated people that the lack of general information 
in professional men no longer excites comment. The opposite 
feeling is rather apt to be met with. Thus a certain distin- 
guished professional man, himself a gentleman and a scholar 
in the old-fashioned sense, expressed a pleased surprise on dis- 
covering that an able and successful foreign lawyer was also 
capable of discussing with evident knowledge and insight a 
passage from Faust. Is it too much to say that in any but an 
American Company such an accomplishment in a man of this 
lawyer 's standing would be taken as a matter of course? 

There are by no means lacking the voices of those who ap- 
preciate the danger to our national welfare lurking in this 
gradual diminution of the proportion of men who show an 
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intelligent and serious interest in things having no bearing on 
the work by which they make their living. It would indeed be 
stränge if among Americans, of all pcople on earth, the race of 
those should die out who know that what is called the prac- 
tical work of the world is but the neecssary foundation for 
those more spiritual labors which distinguish human beings 
from mere animals of highly developed intelligence. For the 
American people have always been distinguished by a strong 
dement of idealism as part of their national character ; that is, 
there may be found among Americans a very large proportion 
of individuals who are not satisfied with aims in life tending 
merely towards the providing of material comfort and wealth, 
but place before themselves some ultcrior goal of effort. That 
goal or ideal may be found in the field of religion, of philan- 
thropy and social service, of political and national progress, in 
rarer instances in artistic or scholarly pursuits for their own 
sake. 

The leaven of a higher, more spiritual life, was first brought 
to this country in abundant measure by the early settlers of 
New England, among whom there was a far greater number 
of men with broad and wcll-trained minds and noble ideals 
than is ordinarily found among the pioneers of a newly-founded 
colony. In the subsequent streams of immigration, there never 
ceased to be a fair representation of similar men, though in 
smaller numbers. At several periods, however, there were 
again waves of immigration having more than the common 
share of individuals capable of appreciating the things of the 
mind. The older German influx, beginning with Pastorius 
in 1683 and continuing in a steady current almost to the out- 
break of the Revolutionary war, never lacked such men, al- 
though most of the neweomers, like most of the colonists of 
the New England states, may have sprung from the humbler 
classes. Pastorius himself was an example, and among his 
successors was that remarkable family of Mühlenberg which 
gave so many eminent men to the country. It is true that a 
large proportion of the idealists belonging to this group cur- 
tailed their influence on American life by directing their ener- 
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gies into the narrow Channels of sectarian Separation. Yet 
who will say that their example may not have contributed a 
füll, though indirect, share towards building up the idealistic 
dement in the American character? 

Another conspicuous group of men coming to our shores, 
not because of economic pressure at home, but because they 
were seeking a more favorable field for the realization of noble 
dreams, was driven to America, in one way or the other, by the 
commotions of the French Revolution. Of this group, a few 
were Frenchmen, but more came from Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland. Their influence, and that of the representatives 
of similar ideals in Europe, was powerful in producing that 
highly idealistic body of political and social thought which we 
are wont to connect, somewhat vaguely, with the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, and which has played so large a part in our 
subsequent national life, down to the present day. And again, 
when the Revolutionary and Napoleonic fever in the old world 
was over, from 1815 to the Civil war, the American nation re- 
ceived a stream of immigration from Germany and other coun- 
tries which carried with it a surprising number of highly cul- 
tivated men whom the political struggles at home had driven 
into exile. As a matter of fact, the proportion of such men in 
the German immigration of that period was much larger than 
that found among the New England settlers du ring the first 
half Century after the Coming of the Mayflower. 

No matter what specific form the idealistic aspirations of 
men of this type might take, they were all convinced of the in- 
estimable value of a liberal and scholarly training, and could 
not help but transmit that conviction to their own posterity 
and to thousands of others who came under their influence. 
Even where the exigencies of life in a new country made the 
liberal education of more than a very small number of men an 
impossibility, there developed a profound respect for scholarly 
knowledge. This is true practically of every part of the country, 
with the possible exception of certain portions of the South, 
where untoward economic and social conditions have prevented 
the growth of that sturdy and intelligent yeomanry which, 
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together with the similar class of independent and moderately 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers, constituted, until recent 
years, at least, the great body of peculiarly American society. 
Nowhere was this remarkable form of social life more typically 
developed than in New England. There have probably been 
very few communities where the man of better education 
and mental training has becn as highly respected and as 
influential as he was in the New England states such as they 
were until the middle of the nineteenth Century. There 
was in those commonwealths no aristoeraey based on the 
possession of land and slaves as there was in Virginia and 
other Southern states. There were barely the beginnings of an 
aristoeraey of commercial wealth. In few places in the world 
was there so close an approach to social equality. Yet, at the 
town meetings, where every adult male Citizen was free to 
speak and vote, and where the affairs not merely of the neigh- 
borhood, but, by no means rarely, the affairs of State and nation 
were intelligently and effectively discussed, farmers and shop- 
keepers almost invariably expected the wisest counsel, the de- 
cisive opinion to come from the little group of their college- 
bred fellow-citizens, the doctor, the lawyer, and especially the 
minister. Those self-reliant countrymen and artisans would 
never have dreamed of def erring to any man on aecount of his 
wealth, rank or Station, but to the man of education and learn- 
ing they gave a reasonable deference. Especially the minister's 
influence in a community where church-going was a matter of 
course, could be resisted only with the greatest difficulty, despite 
the fact that Congregational or Unitarian ministers had neither 
legal authority to compel nor priestly power to bind or loose. 
Their power, and that of other men of education, was based to 
a large degree on the profound respect which the entire people 
feit for the trained intellect, not the intellect drilled into ex- 
traordinary efficiency for some particular, narrowly circum- 
scribed task, but the mind that has been cultivated and devel- 
oped until it is capable of looking at all sides of every matter, 
of realizing that every subject is connected by an infinite num- 
ber of threads with the vastness of the universe, and that no 
question concerning human affairs can be settled without 
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bringing to bear on it all the Information and wisdom of which 
the mind is possessed. 

Thus there was in the New England of that day a son of 
intellectual aristocracy. One might call it an aristocracy of 
country parsons, or as Oliver Wendeil Holmes, with good- 
natured irony, has called it, a Brahman class. It was from now 
on that New England, for a number of generations, became 
ihe teacher of the nation. Her sons were found in every sec- 
tion, giving instmction in school and College, spreading every- 
where the profound respect and love for liberal scholarship 
with which they had become imbued in their native Colleges. 
Moreover, New England was during this period fertilized by 
contact with the universities of Germany, to which American 
students then began to flock in increasing numbers, returning 
füll of admiration for German scholarship and zeal to create 
something similar thereto in their native land. In other ways 
also — as for instance, Madame de Stael's book, "De TAlle- 
magne" — a better knowledge of German literature and science 
was spread among the educated portion of the New England 
people, and this was one of the chief contributing causes why 
New England alone, of all parts of the country, brought into 
flower and fruit during the first half of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a native, characteristic form of culture, the manifesta- 
tions of which were an integral part of populär life. Every- 
where eise in America, there were but individual cultivated 
men and women, ntimerous enough perhaps, but isolated from 
the common life of the people and in no sense the necessary 
product of the surrounding social conditions. In New England 
alone, the social environment produced a considerable class 
whose culture and training was native to the soil and could not 
have been produced anywhere eise in precisely that character. 

No wonder that New England became for a time the leader 
of all America in the things pertaining to the spirit and the 
intellect, claiming that her specific form of civilization repre- 
sented American culture as such. If her superiority is no 
longer so apparent as it was during a considerable period, one 
reason therefor may be that she has done her work so well. 
The idealistic strain almost always found in the typical New 
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Englander, even if deeply concealed under the no less fre- 
quent shell of shrewd materialism, with the aid of the specific- 
ally New England form of culture has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, not without finding 
congenial aid in the idealistic traditions emanating from 
the other sources we have mentioned. One of the mani- 
festations of this idealism which has now beeome charac- 
teristic of the whole American people is the high vahie placed 
on education. We all know how the one thing on which every 
American Community, rightly or wrongly, prides itself, is its 
school System ; how no public bürden is borne more cheerfully 
than the taxes raised for school purposes; how thousands of 
small cities give outward evidence of the high esteem in which 
they hold education by making the high school and the public 
library the two conspicuous public edifices in the town. Nearly 
every rieh man with money to give for benevolent purposes 
first of all thinks of some educational institution. Appropria- 
tion scan be obtained from legislative bodies for objects which 
the average legislator would consider inexcusably extravagant, 
provided only that they can be shown to have some sort of 
educational value. There is no doubt whatever, the American 
people do have a sturdy and unquestioning, not to say a blind, 
faith in education, and one of the principal causes of that State 
of mind must be sought in the spread of the New England 
type of culture. , 

This specifically New England culture, however, did not 
find its ideal in the sort of learning, however profound, which 
is pursued for some ulterior end, no matter how exalted. It 
was essentially a thing to be sought for its own sake, because 
it was intrinsically desirable and attractive, and because with- 
out it the individual seemed to fall short of the füll stature of 
man. It did not foster the sort of specialism which aims at 
producing a superlatively efficient practicing attorney, or phys- 
ician, or engineer. No more did it place a particularly high 
value on the other type of specialist who prides himself on 
being a votary of pure science and cares nothing for the 
possible practical uses to which his labors might be put. New 
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England cnlture, as it had developed under German influence, 
had for its ultimate goal nothing less than the producing of 
men who were men in every respect, harmonious, many-sided, 
fully developed personalities. Whether the roads on which 
this goal was sought have been always the right ones need 
not be discussed. About the excellence of the ideal there can 
be no question. Under such circumstances, however, it is no 
more than could be expected that those who have inherited or 
acquired the spirit of this fine New England, or let us ven- 
ture to say American, tradition, should raise their voices in Pro- 
test when they are told that the aim of the American educa- 
tional System ought to be the training of youth to be excellent 
mechanics, or clerks, or lawyers, doctors and engineers. 

Moreover, New England culture, as it flourished in that 
famous generation before the Civil war, was distinctly literary. 
It is not famous for having produced an extraordinary num- 
ber of scientists and scholars in the modern sense, although 
the names of Asa Gray, James Q. Dana, William Dwight Whit- 
ney and a host of others are enough to prove that in this field 
also it was by no means barren. Yet its great leaders, a Long- 
fellow, a Lowell, an Emerson, were scholars rather in the old- 
fashioned sense, that is, men of wide information regarding 
the things that may be learned out of books, and superabund- 
antly skilled in making the love so gathered enrich and em- 
bellish the mind. They did not, however, add any very ap- 
preciable amount to the stock of positive knowledge possessed 
by the world, which seems to be the simplest and most funda- 
mental test of the scientist or scholar in the modern use of the 
term. To those who still cherish the earlier attitude, the Claims 
of the modern specialist in pure science must appear no less 
preposterous and füll of danger to the healthy growth of Amer- 
ican civilization, than the pretensions of those who would make 
all education severely utilitarian. To put the matter in an 
extreme form: Can they witness without indignation a state 
of things in which a dry-as-dust dissertation on the peculiar 
dialect of some obscure mediaeval versifier is deemed much 
more appropriate for gaining the coveted title of doctor of 
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philosophy for its author than the most appreciative and de- 
lightful essay on Dante's glorious poetry? Surely, we cannot 
be surprised that from this side also the advocates of specialism 
meet with most determined Opposition. 

However, even the most convinced Opponent of specialism 
cannot help seeing, if he looks about with open eyes to observe 
the social conditions surrounding him, that there is abundant 
need for vocational training in every department of our national 
life. Notwithstanding the gigantic development of manufac- 
turing industries the greater portion of this country is still 
distinctly agricultural. There are sections where farming is 
done as skillfully and scientifically, considering the general 
economic conditions, as anywhere in the world, but in other 
regions, and perhaps the greater part of the whole country,. 
farmers are ignorant even of the most fundamental principles 
of their occtipation and tili their lands no more skillfully thait 
did the peasantry of Europe four hundred years ago. As a 
consequence, especially in many portions of the South, the 
rural districts are a synonym for poverty and general back- 
wardness of civilization. Yet it is still an exception by no 
means frequent for children in rural schools to be taught the 
simple facts of plant life or the most patent truths regarding 
the relations of soils, manures and crops. When we go into 
the cities, conditions are not very much better. An unconscion- 
able number of boys and girls leave school to enter industrial 
life without a training that fits them for any skilled work 
whatsoever, and the opportunities for learning a trade thor- 
oughly after leaving school are, in many branches of industry, 
pitifully slender outside of the very large cities. Everywhere 
you hear the complaint that the really well-trained artisan is 
disappearing, and when one is found he is very apt to be a for- 
eigner, most likely a German. Our own boys are lucky if 
they find a place in the factory where they may tend a machine 
with a few easily acquired movements, thus becoming "special- 
ists" of a kind nobody admires. In the mean time, the schools 
go on teaching nothing but the so-called literary branches, as 
if all the pupils were going to be Clerks and shopkeepers' assist- 
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ants. All this among the descendants of the Yankees whose 
inventive ingenuity and manual skill once was world-famous, 
and the backwoodsmen who with their own hands and an axe 
knew how to fashion almost every implement they required. 

Nobody can deny that there is great need for vocational 
training among farmers and artisans, and we may add, among 
the commercial classes, for the details of business are gen- 
erally carried on, in this country, in such a slovenly, hit-or-miss 
fashion, that our merchants are seripusly handicapped thereby 
in competition with foreigners. How is it in those occupations 
requiring more elaborate mental training? We certainly have 
a number of most excellent schools of medicine and law, by 
the side of many inferior ones ; and there are many very good 
engineering Colleges. Is there need for carry ing special train- 
ing f arther than is already being done in these institutions ? 
It is impossible to speak advisedly in these matters outside of 
one's own profession, but to a lawyer it would certainly seem, 
without anv intention of speaking invidiously of any of his 
legal brethren, as if too many members of the lawyers' guild 
had received barely enough professional training to carry on a 
"law business," while comparatively few show trained capacity 
or appreciation for the higher functions and social obligations 
of the profession. As for the engineers of every kind, a lay- 
man may be allowed to express surprise that their ability has, 
generally speaking, appeared to be limited, until now, to the 
coarser work, the comparatively simple kinds of machines, the 
less highly finished products. Why, eise, was it that at the 
moment when the European war put obstacles in the way of 
importation we experienced a scarcity of such articles as chem- 
ical dyes, dentists' supplies, highly elaborated drugs, instru- 
ments of precision and scores of similar commodities ? It can- 
not be for lack of capital that we do not manufacture these 
things at home, for we are able to lend many millions of dollars 
to foreigners. So it would seem that the difficulty must be our 
lack of skilled workmen and sufficiently trained engineers — in 
other words, that specialization has not yet gone far enough 
with us. 
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Will it be necessary, then, for us to choose the kind o£ 
training we shall adopt as our national characteristic — that of 
the specialist, or that of liberal culture? Shall we strain every 
effort so to arrange the education of our youths as to enable 
them, at the earliest possible age, to choose what vocation in 
life they will follow, and thereafter confine all their energies 
to that particular Channel, in the hope that thereby we may 
develop a race of men who, by being each skilled to the utmost 
in one special line, though remaining ignorant of all others, 
may rise above competing nations in the practical concerns of 
life? Or shall we prefer to return to the older ideal of devel- 
oping men rather than specialists, men who have, as nearly 
as possible, trained all the many faculties that human beings 
are endowed with, into a harmonious personality without ac- 
quiring abnormal skill in any special direction? Thereby we 
may certainly run the risk of being vanquished in the fight for 
dominion over the things of this world by nations with less 
idealistic but more practical aspirations. 

In the current discussions of these questions it is nearly 
always assumed that we must necessarily decide to seize either 
hörn of this dilemma. Rarely do we hear it suggested that 
both tendencies, that toward specialization and tovvard liberal 
culture, may well be reconciled ; that it is possible to put into 
practice, if we do not take it too literally, the old precept about 
knowing something about everything and all about something. 
As it is commonly assumed, obviously with a great deal of 
truth, that Germany above all other countries abounds in thor- 
oughly skilled specialists and owes to them in large measure 
the astonishing successes she has won in recent years, the ad- 
vocates of specialization in the United States usually point to 
her as the shining example of what may be accomplished by 
following the national policy they favor. 

On the other hand, there has been manifested for some 
time a distinct tendency among the adherents of the ideal of 
liberal culture towards an aversion if not downright hostility 
against German intellectual influence in this country. Those 
who entertain this feeling are quite agreed with the friends of 
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special training in the view that Germany above all countries 
is the land of special ism, and that to this she owes the kind of 
successes she has won in modern times. Instead, however, of 
looking at these successes as an example for emulation, they 
abhor them as a national policy to be shunned. Like most of 
the opposite party, they assume that the two ideals are mutually 
exclusive, and that Germany, in becoming extraordinarily effi- 
cient in practical concerns by her highly developed specialism, 
has deliberately abandoned those more Spiritual ideals of liberal 
culture and the harmoniously developed personality which to 
the idealistic strain in the American people must ever out- 
weigh all achievements in the fields of economics or political 
power. 

It would not seem, however, as if the men and women who 
dread the German influence on American life because of its lack 
in liberal culture had taken the trouble of acquiring sufficient 
familiarity with recent phases of German intellectual move- 
ments to be profitable counselors for their countrymen. That 
otherwise well-informed and cultivated Americans display an 
astonishing ignorance of modern German literature, philosophy 
and art can be observed every day. Perhaps the grossest public 
manifestation of this condition of mind was seen when a little 
while ago a well-known teacher of literature in an Eastern uni- 
versity dogmatically announced that for more than half a Cen- 
tury Germany had not produced a single writer really worth 
knowing, and that the last German of literary importance was 
Heine. This astonishing pronunciamento must have seemed 
verv plausible to a great many hearers, although we may char- 
itably assume that in the lecturer himself it was the result of 
heated partisanship produced by the war. For a surprisinglv 
small number of Americans can be found whose knowledge of 
German literature since Heine extends beyond the mention of 
one or two names. One of these is usually Gerhard Haupt- 
mann, who certainly ought to be known by every man claiming 
to be reasonably well informed in literary matters, and the other 
is Sudermann, who continues in this country to figure as one of 
the brightest stars in the dramatic sky — for hardly anybody 
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seems to have heard of his almost total eclipse in the eyes of 
the judicious in Germany. If further inquiry is made \vc 
may elicit the name of Wedekind, usually accompanied by a 
word of deprecation regarding "decadent art." So powerful 
a dramatist as Hebbel, to mention an older author, is practic- 
ally unknown except to specialists, and so are writers of fiction 
such as Keller, Raabe, Thomas Mann. The great modern lyric 
poets of Germany, Liliencron, Dehmel, Rilke, Stefan George, 
Hofmannsthal and the host of others are not even names to 
cultivated Americans, for they have never heard of them. Yet 
among the same type of men it is not uncommon to find de- 
tailed acquaintance with every little versifier who spouts his 
precious prettinesses on the Paris boulevards, not to speak of 
familiarity with Maeterlinck and Verlaine. It is not dif- 
ferent in the fine arts. Americans of liberal culture continue 
to know and admire the works of contemporary French paint- 
ers and are completely ignorant of the existence of Boecklin, 
Thoma, Liebermann, not to mention younger men. Yet it is 
not uncommon to hear American painters express the view 
that German artists of the present day do far better work 
than their French fellows. 

It may well be that this neglect of an adequate study of 
the conditions of German life may be the main cause of the 
prevalent assumptions regarding the incompatibility of liberal 
culture with the development of "terrible efneiency," as a wide- 
ly-read periodical recently put it. Our students still flock to 
Germany, as they have done for several generations, in search 
of special knowledge or skill; but whatever they may bring 
back, it is rarely an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the 
intellectual life of the German people, its literature and art, its 
fundamental beliefs and its attitude towards the great problems 
of existence. In the meantime, the other type of educated 
Americans ignore almost altogether the country east of the 
Vosges, and seek in France, or now and then in Italy or Spain, 
that rounding out of intellectual culture which everybody 
vaguely feels the purely Anglo- American type of mind requires 
for its own best development. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to show, by the example of 
a great American of German birth, who has touched American 
life at an unusual number of points and been a very potent 
influence for good, by his impressive personality and his teach- 
ing while living, by his writings published both during his life 
and after his death, that thorough specialistic skill and broad 
liberal culture are not mutually exclusive. We shall further 
make it apparent that it is an error to believe that what is known 
as special training or vocational education in the United States 
is the same System of education which has been the source of 
the greatness of modern Germany. The truth is rather that in 
Germany all special training proceeds on the basis of a liberal 
education previously acquired. In other words, the German 
youth is not allowed to specialize at all until he has acquired, 
in the proper preparatory school, an amount of training and in- 
formation almost if not quite equivalent to the work done in 
American College courses professing to give a liberal education. 
It would be extravagant to say that the German Student just en- 
tering the university to begin his specialized work is already 
a man of liberal culture in the American sense. His youth and 
immaturity would prevent that, but he has had so many Win- 
dows opened for his mind that he must be of unusually dull 
intellect and sluggish temperament if all the specialized drudg- 
ery of his later life can prevent the light of liberal culture 
from Coming in. 

Francis Lieber was a typical product of the sort of educa- 
tion which German university men have undergone for many 
generations, an educational system that has been changed in 
detail from time to time, as circumstances required, but the 
underlying spirit of which is precisely the same at the present 
day as it was in the time of Wilhelm v. Humboldt and Goethe. 
If the ordinary man in tlie course of his professional or 
scholarly career in Germany does not aecomplish as much as 
Lieber did, it is because he has not the capacity of mind, as 
indeed very few individuals could have. However, in sharp 
distinetion from too many American specialists, he has learned 
to have at least a reeeptive interest in many of the things for 
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which men of liberal education care. In fact, it may be as- 
serted that in proportion as the specialization of his own proper 
life work becomes more intense, he also retains or develops 
an interest in many other things. It is the ordinary practitioner 
in law or medicine, in the civil Service or in the technical pro- 
fessions, the man who is a specialist only in a very general 
sense, that is in most danger of succumbing to the routine of 
daily drudgery and losing interest in cultural matters uncon- 
nected with his professional work. Anybody having a reason- 
able acquaintance with German scholars and professional men 
will have to come to this conclusion. 

How very wide the active interests of Francis Lieber were 
will become apparent as we examine his life and the record of 
his achievements. Perhaps we may therefore hear this asser- 
tion : His very record shows that Lieber was not a specialist 
at all, and his example, far from proving that a man may at 
the same time be a specialist and a man of liberal culture, goes 
to show how desirable it would be, even from a utilitarian 
Standpoint looking towards social welfare, to have men who 
are liberally trained rather than those who know how to do a 
Single thing extremely well. The ans wer to such an objec- 
tion would seem to be easy. In the first place, Professor 
Lieber was indeed a specialist. The thing which he could do 
better than anybody in his own lifetime and better than any 
man now living, was the tracing of the faint border line be- 
tween law and morals. That is why of all his works the book 
on political ethics will probably retain the greatest permanent 
value, and why he was one of the few men who have carried 
international law a goodly step forward on the road towards 
becoming a real body of consistent rules compelling universal 
acceptance by their inherent reason, instead of being a con- 
glomcrate of pious wishes and vague preachments. 

The conclusive ans wer to such objectors, however, is the 
following: The real character of the special training given 
by the German educational system is not at all a narrow and 
mechanical drill in the skill and knowledge directly connected 
with some particular course of work. That is what special 
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training in the United States becomes — not rarely, but for- 
tunately by no means always. The special skill and knowledge 
is indeed imparted by the German System, and nowhere more 
thoroughly and efficiently, but this is done incidentally, as a 
by-product, as one might say, of a much wider course of de- 
veloping the minds of students. The principal aim of every 
German university teacher is not the imparting of a special 
technique, but the acquisition by the students of what is com- 
prehensively, if somewhat vaguely, known as scientific method. 

This scientific method, as distinguished from scientific tech^ 
nique, is an dement which must underlie all really productive 
work in science and scholarship. It is partly a moral and 
partly an intellectual quality. A moral one, because it involves 
before all other things a most intense love of truth — the sort 
of almost fanatical love that is symbolized in Francis Lieber's 
famous motto : "Patria cara, libertas carior, veritas carissitna," 
This implies a profound reverence for fact, taking that term 
in its broadest sense so as to include also what is sometimes 
called "internal facts," meaning those which are present only 
in the mind — states of feeling, beliefs, desires. No offense can 
be worse, in the eyes of scientific method, than to fail to take 
into consideration any existing fact, no matter how disconcert- 
ing, which has any possible bearing on the problem under in- 
vcstigation. 

There are other moral qualities without which scientific 
method cannot exist : Patience that will not tire until a subject 
is pursued to the last point which the State of scholarship pre- 
vailing at the time makes possible; thoroughness that never 
Contents itself with half-knowledge or guesswork where a 
greater degree of certainty is obtainable; generous unselfish- 
ness which cares far more that knowledge be carried a step 
farther than that the investigator himself be the fortunate dis- 
coverer, and would much rather co-operate with fellow-workers 
than enter into ambitious rivalries with them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, even more characteristic of scholarly method is the in- 
tellectual dement, which may be summed up in a Single phrase : 
The füll use of human reason. Therein is implied first of all 
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the power of logical thinking, but no less the critical use of 
the Imagination. He who would be a true scholar, moreover, 
will have to know how to generalize from the data he has 
gathered, and no less how to resist tbe temptation of making 
generalizations, no matter how brilliant, when the data at hand 
do not render it safe. He must learn how to use an hypothesis 
in order to find, if he can, additional facts, and shun as he 
would the Prince of Evil, the besetting sin of clever minds: 
the building of one hypothesis upon another. 

The ideal which the universities of Germany — and indeed 
all universities that are worthy of the name in the United 
States and every other country— constantly uphold is the incul- 
cation of this scientific method into the minds of their students 
until they follow it instinctively in all their professional Opera- 
tions, whether these be in the province of pure or applied 
science. It is evident that the acquiring of the technique of any 
special branch of scholarship is a comparatively simple matter 
after the mind has once fully grasped and assimilated the princi- 
ples of scientific method. In practice the processes of acquiring 
the one and the other will usually go on simultaneously, and 
a properly taught Student will learn the technique of his spec- 
ialty from the same lecture, books, and seminar or laboratory 
exercises that put him gradually into possession of scientific 
method. It is also fairly obvious that mere technique could be 
taught to a person who otherwise might remain quite unedu- 
cated. For instance, it is imaginable that some man might by 
long application and practice become extraordinarily skillful in 
all the manipulations necessary for removing the vermiform 
appendix without knowing anything about physiology or path- 
ology ; but he would hardly be a person to whom an intelligent 
patient would entrust himself. Or, if the old common law 
pleadings were still in vogue in all their äncient intricacies, it 
would not be impossible for a man with a knack for formal 
logic to become a skillful special pleader without having any 
profound knowledge of the law as a whole. That is what, as 
a matter of fact, happened constantly in England in the hey- 
day of the old System. Such a special pleader was indeed a 
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specialist of the sort which, it is to be feared, not a few of the 
American advocates of vocational training have in mind, and 
the friends of liberal culture are certainly justified in opposing 
the wholesale breeding of his kind. 

From what has been said it is apparent that the German 
type of specialist has quite different characteristics. For it is 
obviously impossible to acquire a comprehension of scientific 
method by mere drill as can be done with technique. The very 
process of acquiring method implies so broad and many-sided 
a training that of itself it would confer upon the Student some- 
thing very much like liberal culture even if he had not come to 
the university with at least the raw material of such culture 
alrcady in his possession. The German with university train- 
ing, thcrefore, combines in his own person the results of the 
two kinds of education which in the United States are so often 
believed to be incompatible, while the old-fashioned type of 
"the gentleman and the scholar," who is still met with in the 
United States and who is supposed to be bred to perfection 
in Oxford and Cambridge, is not very common in Germany. 
In fact, it seems that he is not very highly esteemed in that 
country because it is said that a man of education without a 
specialty and without a training in scientific method is almost 
certain to become a mere dilettante instead of taking his part 
in the common work of the world. 

Thus Francis Lieber combined in his own person the quali- 
ties of the man of culture, as is shown by the almost bewilder- 
ing variety of his interests, and the specialist in füll command 
of general scientific method as well as the technique of his own 
special field. It would seem, therefore, to be particularly At- 
ting to place before the American public a study of this extra- 
ordinary man as an illustration of the results which the German 
ideal of education may produce at its best. Thereby we may 
aid, perhaps, in solving the question now troubling so many 
minds, how our own educational System may be brought into 
closer correspondence with the undeniable needs of modern 
social conditions, without giving up the ideals which have in 
the past inspired the best elements of the American people. 
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To lose those ideals would be the greatest calamity that could 
happen, for the permanence of civilization itself is inextricably 
bound up with them. An exclusive devotion to technique, as 
it is apparently in the minds of a large number of energetic 
advocates of change, must necessarily end in the grossest ma- 
terialism and the gradual decay of all the finer flowers of hu- 
manity. 

An exclusive devotion to technique would not even attain 
the immediate end it has in view, namely, the greatest possible 
practical efficiency. For we have already seen that Cermany, 
the efficiency of whose activities not even her bitterest enemies 
dispute, is very far from laying principal stress on the cultiva- 
tion of technique. It is sometimes maintained that modern Ger- 
many has abandoned this principle, and of late, presumably since 
she achieved her political unity and rose to commercial and 
industrial greatness, sought her salvation exclusively in the 
development of technical efficiency. If the presentation of the 
facts, as given in outline above, is correct, this cannot be so, and 
any open-minded observer of conditions in modern Germany 
will come to the conclusion that the principles on which the 
educational system of that country is based have undergone no 
fundamental change for a hundred years. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS LIEBER. 

Francis Lieber was born on March 18, 1800, at Berlin, in 
the Breite Strasse, where his father conducted a hardware 
business. He had nine brothers and three sisters, and of this 
large family he was the tenth child. His father's pecuniary 
circumstances seem to have been far from affluent, although 
on the other hand neither the family nor Francis Lieber him- 
self ever experienced actual want. Yet rigid economy was the 
rule of the household. 

Lieber's biography has never been properly written. He 
himself has contributed a good deal of autobiographical ma- 
terial in the way of recollections, letters and a diary, all of 
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which makes most enjoyable reading. There still is a great 
deal of unpublished material of this sort, at Johns Hopkins 
University and elsewhere. The principal published source, thc 
"Life and Letters," edited by Thomas Sergeant Perry, con- 
tains merely a portion of the letters and diary, sometimes mere 
fragments. How well the selection was made, could be judged 
only by a close comparison with the unpublished material. The 
two volumes of "Miscellaneous Writings," compiled after his 
death, contain but a part of the autobiographical writings. 
The latter relate principally to the picturesque incidents of his 
earlier life. The short biographies by Lewis R. Harley and 
Frederick William Holls (the latter in German) supply little, if 
anything, that may not also be found in the larger work by 
Perry. 

In this State of the record we are still ignorant or uncer- 
tain about a number of facts which would help us to under- 
stand this extraordinary man. Many of these data it would not 
be difficult to discover or verify, and it may be hoped that some 
industrious and enthusiastic Student will some day undertake 
that task. In this place it is not intended to furnish a formal 
biography, but merely a study of the man and the place he 
holds in the intellectual history of the American people. One 
of the data needing verification is the Statement in Perry (page 
30) that Lieber acquired the doctor's degree at Jena in the 
year 1820. We are not told what his dissertation was nor even 
in what "faculty" the degree was taken. The extreme youth 
of the candidate would not necessarily make this fact improb- 
able, for doctor's degrees have been taken at even earlier ages. 
However, Lieber had then been a university student but a short 
time, and his preparatory schooling was extremely irregulär 
and interrupted, so that his taking the degree under such cir- 
cumstances would be a very unusual feat. The records of the 
university will, of course, show the fact if somebody would 
but take the trouble to inquire. 

The period in which Lieber's childhood and youth was spent 
bears for the German people a two-fold aspect, one of splendor 
and immortal glory, on aecount of the surprising numbers of 
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poets, philosophers and scholars of the highest rank whose 
works were produced in those inspiring days; the other of 
national defeat and oppression by a foreign foe, followed by 
shameful misgovernment at home. The biographers have 
chosen to dwell exclusively on the political side of the environ- 
ment in which Lieber spent his early days. Perhaps that is 
natural, considering that Lieber's principal interest was in pub- 
lic affairs, and that the political misery of his native country 
most profoundly affected the external course of his life. It is 
obvious, however, that the quality of his work, his profound 
scholarship, the breadth of his intellectual horizon, were the 
result of far different influences. If we wish to understand 
these things, we shall have to take a glance at the non-poiitical 
side of German life in the early years of the nineteenth Century. 
Having done so, we shall also be in a better Position to under- 
stand the nature of that combination of special skill with liberal 
culture, which in the preceding chapter we have called charac- 
teristic of German intellectual life, and which Francis Lieber's 
example may help to spread in the United States. 

The year in which Lieber was born may well be considered 
as marking the point that divides the famous flowering period 
of German intellectual life into two distinct portions. The 
last third of the eighteenth Century was the time of the great 
classical poets and of Immanuel Kant. Beginning with the 
body of ideas commonly known as the Enlightenment, the in- 
tellectually alert young men of that epoch soon developed bc- 
yond the somewhat arid and uninspiring mental attitude char- 
acteristic of the philosophy known by that name. There was 
a brief period of "Storni and Stress," a period when the whole 
intellectual world seemed to show the phenomena which in in- 
dividual lives we know as those of early adolescence. There 
was the same unbridled imagination and equally unbridled 
emotionality, the same restless and unsteady trying of many 
things, the same egotism unrestrained by fixed Standards out- 
side of one's own personality. Like the Enlightenment, of 
which the new movement was the bitter and zealous Opponent. 
"Storm and Stress" was not confined to Germany. Especially 
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that wave of excessive sentimentality which for a while made 
everybody ruin untold handkerchiefs by an over-supply of 
tears, came to the continent from England, where it had found 
literary expression in Henry MacKenzie's novel, "The Man of 
Feeling." In Germany, Goethe rid himself of this sickness by 
writing the "Sorrows of Werther," and at the same time in- 
tensified the paroxysm all the world over. When the turmoil 
of this transition period had ceased, there came for Germany 
the golden days of Weimar, the culmination time of Schiller's 
work, the great middle period in Goethe's life, during which 
he wrote Iphigenie and Tasso, and the Travels in Italy. Now 
was fashioned one side of the shield of German idealism : Uni- 
versality of intellectual outlook and harmonic development of 
all the powers of human personality. Basing their thought, 
and their lives no less, on what they conceived to be the spirit 
of ancient Greece, the two friends at the little Thuringian 
court taught to their nation and the world the immortal value 
and dignity of the human individual. That value and dignity 
was conceived not in a narrowly ecclesiastical spirit, as had 
from time to time been done in the past, nor with one-sided 
stress upon the ethical life, as was done by the Puritans, but 
with füll consciousness that every side of human nature ought 
to be developed to the highest point individual limitations al- 
low it to reach. No doubt, man is a moral being, and no Puri- 
tan ever attained the rigorous austerity of Kant's ethical prin- 
ciples, by which thousands of the men of that period, and none 
more than Schiller himself, were so profoundly affected. Man, 
however, is an intellectual being also, and who was ever more 
ardently inspired by the desire for knowledge than Schiller 
and Goethe, and the host of minor leaders in what in time came 
to be known as the cause of Humanism? Finally, man is an 
aesthetic being, whose spirit responds and opens itself to the 
joy of life that comes from the contemplation of beauty in all 
its forms. What generation of men was more fitted to compre- 
hend the beauty of the world and to foster its cultivation than 
that which produced the classical writers of Germany ? Thus 
we have the three-fold root of German idealism: Equal devo- 
tion to the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
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He would fall far short of reading German civilization 
aright who should fail to see that this three-fold motto is still 
a dynamic power in influencing the lives of men. Whoever has 
spent his boyhood on the benches of a German gymnasium has 
heard it a hundred times from the lips of his teachers. No 
doubt it was little more than a sounding phrase to his imma- 
ture mind, but a phrase that stuck in the memory and tantalized 
the intelligence by its suggestive and mysterious incomprehen- 
sibility. Be it so that to many it has never revealed its signifi- 
cance in after life, and that by some the words are repeated like 
empty sounds, attractive by their respectable appearance, as 
some Americans may idly reiterate the glittering generalities of 
the Declaration of Independence. Some there are, however, 
in every generation, to whom the cryptic words have become 
a living reality, a shining constellation on the horizon of their 
souls, by which to steer in the eternal quest for a Solution of 
the riddle of existence. 

When we say that the year of Lieber's birth marked the end 
of the first half of this great epoch in Germany's intellectual 
history, we must not be taken too literally. Schiller was still 
alive, and several of his great dramas had not yet been given 
to the world, white Kleist's great work was still to come. More 
than one-third of the long and füll career of Goethe was still 
before him. Yet it is true that no poet or dramatist of the 
first rank arose in the generation born when the nineteenth 
Century was young. The prevailingly aesthetic character of 
the preceding decades changed and the best minds now turned 
to scholarly rather than literary pursuits. The time came in 
which those great men flourished who have laid the foundations 
of the human istic sciences as we understand them today, by 
developing and cultivating that scientific method of which we 
have spoken in the preceding chapter. Continuing the work of 
Kant, there now came the great idealistic philosophers : Fichte, 
Sendling, Herbert, Hegel, and the latters embittered antagon- 
ist and successor in dominion over men's minds, Schopenhauer. 
In their train, and to a great extent under their influence, came 
the galaxy of scholars in special fields: The historians, like 
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Niebuhr and Ranke; jurists, like Savigny; philologians, like 
Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, and the greatest of them all, the 
brothers Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm. As a connecting link 
between the older and the new generations, we may mention an 
even more illustrious pair of brothers, Alexander and Wilhelm 
v. Humboldt, the comprehensiveness of whose interests and 
the universality of whose genius was a marvel even in that day 
of broad and universal minds. 

The two Humboldts, and especially Wilhelm, who was one 
of the leading statesmen as well as one of the foremost scholars 
of his time, may help us to direct our attention to another de- 
ment in the lives of the generation contemporary with Francis 
Lieber. In the minds of the older men — Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, of Goethe and Schiller themselves — politics, whether 
conceived as an art or a science, played a surprisingly small 
part. Goethe, for a dozen years or so of his life, was the chief 
of the administration of a principality, and tili his death re- 
mained in close touch with certain aspects of public affairs at 
least. All the more astonishing is the fact that in his volumin- 
ous published writings of every kind there is hardly any direct 
trace of the fact that their author was not simply Wolfgang 
Goethe, but His Excellency, the Privy Councillor and former 
Minister of State. We need not go into an explanation of this 
singular fact. It is known to all that the political condition of 
Germany could hardly be worse than it was towards the end 
of the eighteenth Century. Externally, the nation was split up 
into a multitude of petty principalities and city republics, with 
but two states, Austria and Prussia, that were large enough to 
have independent weight in the Community of European pow- 
ers. Internally, the government was in the hands of absolute 
princes or scarcely less absolute town Councils, while the ad- 
ministrative functions were divided among a pedantic bureau- 
cracy and a selfish aristocratic class. Of populär participation 
in political affairs there was literally none. What wonder that 
even the best minds turned with indifference from all thought 
of political matters! 
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A polity so constituted could not possibly withstand a 
tempest such as raged through Europe as a consequence of the 
revolutionary catastrophe in France. When Francis Lieber 
was just about old enough to have mastered the aiphabet, in 
the fall of 1806, the victorious Frenchmen entered Berlin. It 
is related that the little boy, watching from his window in the 
Breite Strasse the enemy marching past, burst into tears as if 
his heart would break. Nor did the impression ever wear 
away. Four years later, at the darkest hour of Germany's 
subjection to the despotism of Napoleon, he managed to get 
an interview with Ferdinand v. Schill, one of the over-zealous 
patriots who, before the hour had come, tried to throw off the 
yoke by an abortive populär rising. In his recollections, Lieber 
teils graphically how he became himself a sort of hero in the 
eyes of his schoolmates on account of having spoken to Schill 
and how he reluctantly exchanged one of two impressions of 
his seal which the insurgent leader had given him for his col- 
lection, for the aims of the House of Austria and the King of 
Saxony. The spirit of patriotism was fostered at home, and 
especially by the fact that the boy at an early age came under 
the influence of Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic societies 
which under the name of "Turner Societies" have been trans- 
planted also to this country. In the meantime, his studies 
were carried on in a somewhat irregulär manner, for his eager 
mind turned restlessly from one interest to another, and it 
seems to have been his father's plan to give his son wide liberty 
in trying different things. The published biographies are a 
trifle vague on this point. It would seem that, after having 
mastered the rudiments, he entered the Gymnasium. Then 
there was an episode during which he was apprenticed to a 
landscape gardener, and later he entered the "Pepinibre." an in- 
stitution which still exists in a modified form, but at that time 
was a sort of cadet school for military surgeons. There he 
seems to have been a pupil when the famous appeal of the 
King of Prussia to his people was issued, early in the year 
1813, and the manhood of the country rushed to arms in order 
to throw off the Napoleonic yoke. Francis, of course, was much 
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too young to join his two eider brothers in volunteering for the 
war, but one can readily imagine what fever heat of patriotic 
fervor burst forth in the boy, who had for several years Hved 
in an atmosphere of quiet preparation and expectation of great 
things to come. He himself teils of a vow he made at that time, 
solemnly and in a paroxysm of sobbing, that he would make 
his way near Napoleon and kill him, so that it would not be 
necessary for two great armies to slaughter each other. 

Two years later, when Napoleon returned from Elba, 
Francis' patriotic heart had what it most desired. Again he 
himself teils us how he was in his room studying with his 
school books, when his father burst through the door with the 
exclamation: "Boys, clean your riflesl He is loose again!" 
This time, Francis was accepted as a volunteer. We may 
assume that, possibly as a result of the athletic training and 
the long Walking tours he had taken under the guidance of 
"Father" Jahn, he was physically strong beyond the usual 
strength of lads of fifteen. At any rate, in Company with one 
of his brothers he joined the Kolberg regiment of infantry. 
This particular regiment was picked out by the boys because 
it was in garrison near the French border and therefore most 
likely to get to the front without delay. They had reckoned 
correctly, for within a f ew weeks they took part in the battles 
of Ligny and Belle Alliance (commonly, but improperly called 
the battle of Waterloo). On the following day, his regiment 
became part of the army corps which pursued Vandamme in 
the direction of Namur. The fatigue of the long march was 
too much for the boy, and he dropped out of the ranks. When 
soon after, however, he heard shots and realized that a battle 
was in progress, all the exhaustion seemed to leave him. He 
ran forward, joined a group of soldiers and was soon in the 
fighting line. On this day, he was severely wounded, and his 
military service was over, for the present. 

Lieber's experiences during this campaign are most inter- 
estingly told by himself in the "Letters to a Gentleman in Ger- 
man}" (Philadelphia, 1835) which are partly reprinted both in 
the "Miscellaneous Writings" and the "Life and Letters." It 
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seems that his restoration to health took many months, during 
all of which his family was ignorant of his whereabouts. At 
last, however, he recovered, if we can judge from the healthy 
vigor of his later years. 

Francis, by this time, was barely sixteen years of age, and 
the natural thing to do was to resume his studies. He became 
a pupil in the Gymnasium "Zum Grauen Kloster," at Berlin, 
no doubt with the intention of preparing for the university. 
Again, the published biographies are exceedingly confused 
and fail to give us such easily ascertainable facts as when he 
graduated, or whether he ever became matriculated at the 
University of Berlin. At any rate, it is certain that during 
the next three years he came more and more under the influence 
of Jahn. Since the end of the war, the character of the Turner 
societies had assumed a more pronounced political cast. Like 
the "Deutsche Burschenschaft," the patriotic students' society, 
they agitated in favor of reforms in the condition of the Ger- 
man nation, and soon attracted the suspicion of the govern- 
ment. 

At this point it will be necessary, in order to understand 
the further course of Francis Lieber's life, to take a rapid 
glance at the political history of Germany after the Wars of 
Liberation had been carried to glorious victory. The repre- 
sentatives of the various governments, both the allied victors 
and the defeated French, met at the Congress of Vienna to 
settle the map of Europe. There could be no doubt that 
Prussia had done more than any other power towards the 
common object. The Russian troops had not specially distin- 
guished thcmselves. nor had the Austrians, althotigh both fought 
bravely. The English, so far as the war on land was con- 
cerned, had sent an insignificant expeditionary corps, and even 
this, although re-enforced by a much larger number of Han- 
overians, Brunswickers and other Germans, had been saved 
from annihilation merely by the extraordinary energy of 
Blücher and his Prussians. Yet, at the Congress, Prussia's 
voice counted for very little. The Russian Czar and the rep- 
resentative of England settled affairs between them in the 
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manner which best suited their interests. Austria was not 
averse to having her rival in Germany robbed of many of the 
fruits of victory, and was especially anxious not to have the 
smaller German states Consolidated under the leadership of 
Prussia. The result was, that instead of establishing in Ger- 
many a central government capable of conducting an inde- 
pendent policy there was founded a loose confederation which 
Austria could reasonably hope would never be more than a tail 
to her own kite. 

Few patriotic Germans could be satisfied with this form of 
national government, which was hardly much better than the 
misery of the old Holy Roman Empire. There arose every- 
where a desire for unification in a more efficient form, and 
this movement for unity became closely allied with a move- 
ment for a more modern form of rule within the separate 
states. 

At first, almost everybody seemed to agree that the absolute 
governments, such as they existed when the Napoleonic tempest 
broke over the country, could not be reintroduced, and even in 
the Constitution of the German Confederation an article was 
inserted promising some form of populär representation to the 
several states. Soon after the war was over, there began a 
wide-sprcad populär desire for tranquility after the volcanic 
turmoil of the last quarter of a Century. The Liberal tradition 
likes to make it appear as if the reaction against everything in 
any way connected with the idea of the French Revolution 
came exclusively from the governments which desired to main- 
tain themselves in their old absolute power. That is hardly 
in accordance with the facts, for large masses of men, who 
were as patriotic Germans as any of the Liberais, feit the 
same fear and hatred of everything savoring even remotely of 
revolution as inspired the minds of Metternich or Gentz. If 
by nothing eise, that would be proven by the wide popularity 
acquired in those days by the political doctrines or fancies of 
the Romantic School. However, it is equally true that the 
governments of most of the states, and especially the two large 
ones, Austria and Prussia, resolved to suppress every move- 
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ment for change, whether in the direction of greater unity or 
more liberal forms of internal government. 

The leader in this reaction was Prince Metternich, the 
Austrian Chancellor of State, whose personality dominated 
German politics during the next thirty years. Under his in- 
fluence, thousands of patriotic Germans who incurred the 
suspicion of the authorities as entertaining Liberal opinions 
were imprisoned, hampered in their professional labors, and 
persecuted in every possible way, although in the rarest cases 
only were the inquisitors able to bring home to them acts that 
approached the character of revolutionary designs. When, on 
March 23, 1819, Karl Sand, a theological Student imbued with 
fanatical religious and patriotic fervor, assassinated the play- 
wright Kotzebue who was suspected of being a Russian spy, 
the persecution of "demagogues," as they were called, assumed 
an unheard of intensity. Among the victims were Jahn and 
his young friend, Francis Lieber. 

In the month of July, 1819, Francis was arrested and was 
kept in prison for four months, while the authorities rummaged 
in his papers and plied him with questions, but did not succeed 
in finding evidence against him beyond some high talk and 
youthful rodomontade. Finally he was released, but forbidden 
to study at any Prussian university. Whether at this time 
he was already a matriculated Student in Berlin does not 
appear. He now went to Jena, the one university which, under 
the protection of Grand Duke Carl August of Weimar, the 
friend of Göthe, was the center of the Liberal movements of 
the time. Here he is said to have taken his doctor's degree, 
as was stated above. Very little is recorded regarding his 
studies there, but from a letter to his father, written by the 
Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, one would infer that 
it was Lieber's intention, at that time, to prepare himself for 
the post of teacher in a gymnasium. In that letter, however, 
his father was informed that the young man could not hope 
for an appointment in Prussia. At the same time, however, 
the former order forbidding his studies at Prussian universities 
was recalled, and he was directed to go to Halle. This he 
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did, accordingly. It is said that in this university Lieber's 
studies were largely mathematical. It is apparent, from the 
scanty evidence we have, that even at this early age he must 
have had an unusual ränge of intellectual interests. 

In the autumn of 1821, during a sojourn at Dresden, Lieber 
surprised his parents by the announcement that he would join 
the Philhellenes, enthusiastic youths who gathered from all 
parts of Europe and even the United States to help the Greeks 
in their struggle of liberation from the Türks. Naturally, the 
governments as then constituted, frowned upon such expe- 
ditions, and it required some ingenuity in deceiving the police, 
before Lieber succeeded in getting out of the country for that 
purpose. He managed to get to Marseilles, however, and 
about New Year 1822, in Company witli nearly a hundred Coln- 
rades, embarked for Greece. Most of the adventurers were 
Germans, but there were also Danes, Poles, Frenchmen and 
Italians. 

Within three months he was back in Italy, disillusioned, 
robbed of his few possessions, disgusted, and with a batch of 
experiences which he has interestingly told in a little book 
( Tagebuch meines Aufenthaltes in Griechenland; Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1823) parts of which are found translated in the 
"Life and Letters." He landed at Ancona practically penniless, 
but a school friend who happened to be in Rome sent him 
money enough to take him to that city, where he presently 
arrived, not without having had again to practice ingenuity in 
deceiving the police, on account of the stränge condition of his 
passport. 

At Rome, Lieber called on the Prussian minister at the 
Papal court and frankly stated to him the plight in which he 
found himself. This post was held, at that time, by no less a 
personage than the historian of Rome, Berthold Georg Niebuhr. 
He seems to have taken a fancy to the young adventurer at 
verv first sight, kept him to dinner, notwithstanding the 
more than disreputable condition of his clothes, procured for 
him the necessary permission of the police for a protracted stay 
in Rome, and presently made him the tutor of his children. 
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The year spent in Italy with Niebuhr scems to have stood 
out forever after in Lieber's memory as the happiest of his 
life. It came to an end when the envoy was recalled to 
Prussia. Lieber returned to Berlin and resumed his studies at 
the university, with the permission of the authorities obtained 
for him by Niebuhr's intercession ; more than that, upon repre- 
senting that he had renounced his youthful extravagancies 
regarding politics he received a "Stipendium" to assist him in 
preparing himself for some definite profession. Just what his 
plans were, at this time, we are again uninformed. It seems, 
however, that both at Berlin and at Halle, where he went again 
for a while, his interests were largely directed towards mathe- 
matics. 

However, notwithstanding the assurances of the Minister 
of Police, v. Kamptz, who seems to have been kindly disposed 
towards him, ambitious members of the special commission in 
charge of the investigations against "demagogues" still had 
their eye on the young man. In the spring of 1824, he was 
summoned to testify relative to the supposed conspiracies, but 
had nothing to teil. Düring the summer following, the in- 
quisitors seem to have flattered themselves, at last, to have 
discovered the secret they had looked for so long. They had 
found evidence of some connection between German students 
and some members of French secret political societies— the 
famous "Marianne," we dare say. There was a great stir. 
Suspicion was cast on men of the highest position — even the 
great Stein, and also on Lieber's friend Niebuhr. This time, 
there seems to have been something in Lieber's knowledge that 
was of some importance, for he stoutly refused to testify, 
whereupon he was promptly incarcerated in the small fortress 
of Koepenick. near Berlin, where he stayed until the following 
April. His release was brought about by Niebuhr's applica- 
tion directly to the King. 

The secret which Lieber refused to teil at the risk of 
indefinitely prolonged imprisonment was probably innocent 
enough. Historical investigations into the doings of the 
"Burschenschaft" and the friends of that Organization, al- 
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though they have gone into minute detail, have failed to show 
anything that would not, at most, have been passed over with a 
smile at youthful indiscretion by any government less nervous 
and less fanatical for absolute tranquility than the authorities 
which took their cue from Metternich. There was among the 
"demagogues" a sort o£ inner circle, vaguely known as the 
"Blacks" or the "Absolutes," the members of which may have 
had indefinite plans or rather desires that might be construed 
as treasonable under an absolute government, but even they 
do not seem to have ever proceeded to overt acts. The leading 
spirit in this group was Karl Follenius (Charles Folien), who 
afterwards became a Unitarian minister in New England. We 
have no evidence that Lieber had any connection with these 
amateur conspirators, nor do we even know that he ever 
belonged to the "Burschenschaft." 

The imprisonment which Lieber suffered at the fortress, 
bad as it was, must not be imagined too severe. It was not a 
penitentiary nor even an American county jail, and no social 
Stigma attached to him for having suffered it. He was at 
liberty to pursue his studies from books ; in fact it was at this 
time that he published his little collection of poems; the title 
was "Songs of Wine and Joy" — "Wein und Wonnelieder" — 
which is hardly suggestive of prison walls and clanking chains. 
The worst of the whole affair was that his prospects of 
employment under the government, or of a regulär professional 
career, in Prussia at least, were for the present completely 
destroyed. Düring the following summer, he accepted the 
place of tutor with the family of Count Bernstorff. He also 
thought of literature as a means of livelihood ; at any rate, he 
wrote a play which the theatrical manager to whom he pre- 
sented it politely declined. 

How Francis Lieber impressed his friends at this time 
may be seen from a letter written by one who had seen much 
of him in the days before he went to Greece. A cousin, by 
name of Baur, writes as follows: 

"I found our relation changed. We were never again so inti- 
mate as we had been. Perhaps he was implicated in some of the 
political intrigues and there were secrets which he had to keep. 
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His brother Edward invited me to meet him at dinner, and we 
spent an evening talking together at my cousin's, Eichens, the en- 
gravcr. His brother Gustavus, Francis and I also took lessons 
m English together. But Francis had grown quieter. Italy had 
changed him by giving him a feeling for art. He cultivated his 

acsthetic tastes and was composing poems He .... 

associated a good deal with literary people. He knew a great many 
ladies and had become very different from what he was in the 
old Turner' days. To be sure, even then he used to write poety, 
but his patriotic, gymnastic, semi-religious ideas have been suc- 
ceeded by more serious intellectual interests."* 

In the meantime, it had become absolutely necessary for him 
to find some permanent occupation. With the help of Niebuhr 
and other influential friends, of whom he had made many since 
his return to Germany, he tried once more to obtain a govern- 
ment appointment. When this, however, had no immediate 
result, he suddenly executed a plan which he seems to have 
contemplated more or less vaguely for some time. He left 
home for England, secretly and without informing even his 
famtly of what he meant to do. On May 22, 1826, armed with 
letters of introduction to some German residents in London, 
and with a certificate from Major-General v. Pfuel, who was 
in charge of the municipal swimming school in Berlin, showing 
that he had "skill and dexterity required to conduct a swim- 
ming school," Lieber stepped aboard a ship at Blankenese, 
near Hamburg, and sailed for England. 

Düring the following year, he stayed in London, trying 
to support himself by teaching German and Italian. He 
made some useful acquaintances, but on the whole seems to 
have had a hard time of it. Among those he met were some 
Americans, a Mr. Bond, of Boston, and John Neal, of Portland, 
an author of some reputation in those days and a close friend 
of Jeremy Bentham. It may have been through these gentle- 
men that he received an invitation to take charge of a newly 
established gymnasium and swimming school in Boston. He 
accepted this offer, and on June 20, 1827, set foot on American 
soil in New York, proceeding almost immediately to Boston. 



♦Translated in Perry, Life and Letters, p. 61. 
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With his Coming to the United States, the early period of 
Lieber's life, with its vicissitudes, its adventuresome experi- 
ences, and its picturesque incidents, came to an end. Hence- 
forth, there are few external occurrences to lend color to the 
picture painted by the biographers. He led the quiet existence 
of a scholar and tcacher, maturing his thoughts, increasing the 
breadth of his outlook upon life, rising constantly in the 
esteem of the best men in America, until he crowned his career 
by fifteen fruitful years as professor in Columbia University, 
when he had becomc one of the conspicuous men. not only in 
this country but in the world. 

Managing a gymnasium was hardly sufficient to occupy 
fully a mind as alert as that of Lieber; he began at once to 
correspond regularly for a number of German periodicals, and 
almost immediately started on his first great work, the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Americana, the first edition of which 
was published by Cary, Lea & Cary of Philadelphia in 1829. 
The work was based principally on Brockhaus' "Conrcrsations- 
Lexicon," the seventh edition. A corps of translators was 
employed in doing the bulk of the work, but a large number of 
articles were entirely rewritten to bring them up to date and 
adapt them to the needs of Americans. In addition, there were 
a large number of articles on specifically American subjects, 
especially biographies. Most of the re-writing seems to have 
been done by Lieber himself, on subjects ranging from the 
philosophy of Cousin to the art of cookery. For the American 
articles he succeeded in obtaining the aid of a long list of 
eminent men, at the top of which stood no less a person than 
Judge Joseph Story, while among the others were Peter 
Stephen Duponceati, J. G. Palfrey, J. K. Paulding, Nathan 
Appleton, George Ticknor and many others. This fact, of 
course, gave the young scholar fresh from Germany a standing 
and an acquaintance among men worth knowing all over the 
country, which under ordinary circumstances could have been 
acquired only in many years. 
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The work of superintending the preparation of this en- 
cyclopaedia and writing articles himself whenever there was 
none better fitted to do it, was, in a sense, journalistic. No 
man could possibly have at his finger's ends all the diversified 
Information required for that purpose. These subjects had to 
be "gotten up," as the slang of the newspaper world has it. 
Hundreds of journalistic writers at the present day are busily 
engaged in "getting up information," and deposit the result of 
their investigation in newspapers and the populär magazines. 
Superficially, it may look as if Lieber's work was of the same 
sort. The product of the ordinary journalistic work, however, 
is of so unreliable, hasty, inaccurate a character, and so füll 
of obvious and sometimes absurd misconceptions, that "news- 
paper science" has become a byword to all who are competent 
to judge. No such faults will be found in the early editions 
of the Encyclopaedia, and especially in those articles which 
are apparently from Lieber's hand there is no trace of that 
inaccuracy and general slovenliness which characterizes so 
much mere journalistic work. This difference, we have every 
reason to believe, is the result of the training Lieber had 
received at German universities in that scientific method which 
in the preceding chapter we described as the most important 
intellectual gift a university can bestow upon its students. The 
fact that he had been trained in this method, and that fact 
alone, enabled Francis Lieber to bring to bear upon the most 
generalized work imaginable all the skill an army of specialists 
could have applied to it. Thus, at the very outset of his 
American career, he gave an Illustration of how the excellences 
of a broad, liberal education and the intensified skill of special 
training may be combined, and are actually combined in the 
educational ideal fostered by German institutions. 

The pecuniary returns from the Encyclopaedia Americana 
were sufficient to enable Lieber to marry a lady to whom he 
had become engaged while still living in England. However, 
during the next five years, while he supported himself by 
miscellaneous writing and lecturing, he cast about with some 
anxiety for some permanent position which should put him on 
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a safe pecuniary footing. He began the study of American 
law with a view to its practice, but so far as the published 
accounts of his life are concerned we do not learn that he was 
ever admitted to the bar. This is rather surprising in a man 
who was so eminently gifted with what is sometimes called 
"a legal mind," and who, during the last years of his life 
especially, achieved such great success, both practical and 
theoretical, in at least one branch of the law. It is character- 
istic of the thoroughness and spirit of universality with which 
his German training had imbued him, that one of the first 
things he did, as a preliminary to his law studies, was to write 
to the eminent German jurist Mittermaier, asking for a list 
of German juridical books he ought to read. In other words, 
this German scholar could not imagine how he could become 
efficient in the practice of American law if he confined himself 
to the special study of the System of law he was to apply in 
daily business. He had so little faith in mcre specialism, 
that he must needs have some acquaintance with some other 
System of law in order to be able, by comparison, really to 
understand his own. 

Among the many more or less journalistic articles which 
Lieber published during this period, there were a number deal- 
ing with various questions of education. These seem to have 
given him quite a reputation as an educational expert. At any 
rate, in 1833, he was invited, by the trustees of Girard College, 
in Philadelphia, to draw up a Constitution and working plan 
for the institution under their care. A portion of the intro- 
duction to the elaborate report he submitted is reprinted in 
the "Miscellaneous Writings." For us, this work is interesting 
especially as showing how Lieber was able to apply the edu- 
cational principles in which he was trained himself to the very 
diflferent and somewhat peculiar conditions under which the 
new College must work. For the founder had been a man of 
pronounced opinions and taken care to provide in the instru- 
ment establishing the gift that his convictions should be con- 
sidered in the policy of the institution. No man who was 
merely drilled in some special direction, nor any man with a 
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liberal education but lacking a comprehension for the skill in 
detail that is required for efficiency, could have been successf ul 
in this matter. The task demanded just such a man as Lieber 
who by his sense of scientific method was enabled to separate 
underlying principles from the mere changeable means by 
which principles may be made practically efficacious under 
varying circumstances. 

Two years later, on June 11, 1835, he was notified of his 
election to the chair of History and Political Economy at the 
University of South Carolina, and on October 10 of the same 
year he arrived in Columbia. There he lived and labored for 
23 years, until in 1857 he removed to New York and soon 
after was elected to a chair in Columbia University. 

In the little provincial town, the capital of the slave State 
of South Carolina, in a social and political atmosphere that 
could not but be repugnant in numerous respects to many of 
Lieber's most profound convictions, his two principal works, 
the "Political Ethics" and "Civil Liberty and Seif Government," 
were written. No trace can be found in these of the isolation 
in which he found himself, not merely on account of his anti- 
slavery principles but still more so by reason of the absence 
of nearly all scientific interests among the people with whom 
he lived. In his letters to friends in the North this feeling of 
isolation crops out constantly. It is evidence of the remarkable 
tact and self-restraint of which he was possessed that Lieber 
was able, for nearly a quarter of a Century, to hold a position 
in which he necessarily influenced the younger generation of 
the Community in noticeable degree and consequently was 
specially exposed to the jealousies and fears of those who 
suspected or abhorred his principles. It is interesting that the 
most severe attacks made on him proceeded, not from the 
Champions of slavery, but from narrowly sectarian religionists 
who charged him with being an "infidel." The Charge was 
stupid. For while no doubt Lieber was unwilling to put his 
belief s in the keeping of any set of ecclesiastics, he was re- 
moved "toto caelo" from any spirit of antagonism to religion 
or even the insitutional Organization of religions. The best 
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men of the Commonwealth never failed in giving him their 
firm support, even when they diflFered with him in many of 
his views. No doubt they were well aware of the lustre his 
national reputation shed upon the little College of which he 
was by far the most conspicuous member. 

Towards the end of his stay in Columbia, however, the 
shadows cast before by the approaching secession and civil 
war made his surroundings more and more uncongenial. The 
end came, when in 1856 he failed of being elected to the pres- 
idency of the institution. It seems that he was the choice of 
most of the alumni and many of the leading men in the State. 
Another man was preferred to him, not on account of Lieber's 
anti-slavery views, but as a consequence of the old religious 
antagonism. Thereupon he resigned his professorship, to take 
effect after a year. In 1857, he left Columbia and went to 
New York, where somewhat later he was appointed professor 
of history and political economy at Columbia University. He 
proposed, from the first, to give instruction in political science, 
for his interest in economics had never been anything but sec- 
ondary. In accordance with his wish, his title was soon after 
changed to that of professor of history and political science. 

It is evident that Lieber considered his removal to New 
York much in the light of return from exile. Düring his so- 
journ in South Carolina he had taken every opportunity for 
vacation tours to the North, and made two trips to Europe. 
On the first of these he had several audiences with Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. The king showed considerable inter- 
est in him, and confessed that he had been unjustly treated 
by the Prussian govemment. He also offered Lieber the post 
of inspector of prisons, with the privilege of lecturing at the 
universities on penology, a subject in which Lieber took much 
interest. If it had been a professorship in the university, the 
scholar exiled in his little provincial College would very likely 
have accepted the offer and returned to his native country. 
As it was, neither the conditions surrounding the proposed 
office nor the salary attached thereto were particularly attrac- 
tive. So he went back to South Carolina and hoped for a call 
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from the North. Lieber's second European trip was during 
the revolutionary movements of 1848- '49, when among other 
things he attended some of the sessions of the first German 
Parliament in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was disappointed 
by the lack of practical experience and clear purpose shown 
by the populär politicians, and saddened by the apparent fail- 
ure of the movement for German unity and greater constitu- 
tional freedom, but lived long enough to see the substantial 
realization of the patriotic ideals of his youth by the events of 
1864 to 1871. 

Lieber had not been in his new and wider field of work in 
New York very long when the outbreak of the Civil War 
called forth all his patriotic devotion in defense of the Union. 
By his writings, by speeches and by personal influence on his 
students, he did much to aid in keeping Northern public opin- 
ion up to the degree of f ervor and constancy which alone could 
carry the war to military and political success. Especially the 
pamphlets he contributed to those issued by the Loyal Publi- 
cation Society are among the best of the series. Nor was he 
spared the necessity of testifying to his devotion for the coun- 
try of his choice in a more direct and personal manner. His 
eldest son, Oscar Montgomery, who had already begun to 
make a name for himself in his chosen profession of geologist, 
cast in his lot with the South and feil fighting as a Confederate 
officer near Richmond in the summer of 1862. The two 
younger sons, Hamilton and Guido Norman, entered the Union 
army. and the former lost an arm at Fort Donelson. Thus 
Lieber saw repeated in his own family the pathetic divisions 
lacerating the country. 

During the war Francis Lieber also found the first official 
recognition of his eminence as a publicist and international 
lawyer by being entrusted with the duty of drawing up a codi- 
fication of the rules of warfare, the famous "General Orders 
No. 100," of which we shall speak again in the succeeding 
chapter. In the remaining years of his life, the government 
took repeated occasion to avail itself of his learning and skill. 
His standing as the most eminent publicist in the United States, 
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and in fact as one of the first men of the world within his 
chosen field, was now well established. Scholars, learned 
bodies and governments were eager to honor him. In the füll 
possession of his matured powers, he died after a very brief 
illness, on October 2, 1872, and lies buried at Woodlawn ceme- 
tery, where a bronze bust by J. Q. A. Ward marks his grave. 

Our faint outline of this illustrious American's life can give 
but an indistinet notion of what manner of man he was. The 
true biography of a scholar is found in his works. Therefore 
the reader is asked to follow us through a final chapter con- 
taining an attempt at analyzing and describing the thought of 
Francis Lieber, the influence he exerted on his contemporaries, 
and the value his principal works still have after more than 
half a Century has elapsed since they were published. There- 
by we may not only obtain a juster notion regarding one who 
ranks among the glories of America, but also regarding that 
great ideal of culture and education which he brought to us 
from Germany, and which is still needed as the guide of Amer- 
ican intellectual life. Thus only can we be saved from the 
dangers threatening American civilization from two directions: 
Either a dull and narrow specialism, which by its very dullness 
and narrowness fails to attain the efficiency it seeks ; or a 
mere dilettantc culture, excellently adapted to lending charm 
to the life of a leisure class, but wholly unfit to lead the Amer- 
ican people in the constantly sharpening struggle to achieve 
our national destiny. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCIS LIEBER ON AMERICAN LIFE 

There are two different types of men who may claim great- 
ness as leaders in the public affairs of nations. Some, spurred 
on by laudable ambition, use their gifts to achieve conspieuous 
Position, and from some pinnacle where they may be seen by 
all, direct the movements of the people. Their voices are heard 
in the Senate Chamber and in the public meeting, their pens 
take part in discussion of immediate policies. They are active 
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in party Councils, and the result of elections may depend on 
their words. They are certain of reaping the plaudits of the 
multitude, and their names are pronounced glibly by thousands 
who may be quite incapable of understanding their real worth. 

Men of the other type are not so much given to addressing 
themselves directly to the mass of mankind, nor are they suc- 
cessf ul in gaining immediate and showy fame. They are lead- 
ers of leaders rather than leaders of the people, trainers of 
future statesmen, instructors of those who in turn interpret 
what they have learned to the millions who could not hear the 
teacher directly. Instead of mass meetings, such men address 
quiet assemblies of the thoughtful, their books are read not 
by the busy millions engrossed in their own affairs, but by 
serious students. Noisy acclamations do not fall to their lot, 
but instead they may enjoy the veneration of earnest disciples, 
or receive the gratitude of younger men whose minds they have 
opened to the truth. It would be difficult to say which type 
of man is the more important in the lif e of a nation ; certainly 
both are needed. But it would not be difficult to prove that 
the influence of the thinker and teacher is more profound and 
more enduring, though it may lack in wide distribution and 
immediate effect. 

Düring the nineteenth Century Germany has given to the 
American people two men who may without extravagance be 
classed among the great men of the nation, and each of these 
types can claim one of them: The man of action was Carl 
Schurz ; the man of thought, Francis Lieber. 

In the lives of almost all whose personal ity much exceeds 
the ordinary stature of man there is what one may fairly call 
a tragic dement It seems as if nature meant to punish them 
for being gifted greatly above the rest by thwarting them in 
some of their fondest desires, making impossible the füllest 
development of some side of their genius which by themselves 
was contemplated with a fondness above the others. Thus it 
was with Lieber. We know him as the inspiring teacher of 
College classes ; as the author of books that are still a source 
of instruction and moral elevation to thousands. We are apt 
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to think of him as leading the quiet life of the scholar, as a 
man of the study and the lecture room — and such he was. 
But from con fielen tial utterances and passages in his numerous 
letters it appears that under the academic, professorial ex- 
terior there was another Lieber whose ardent soul longed for 
the life of action for which the opportunity never came, and 
for which after all he might have shown no superior aptitude. 

It is essential for an understanding of Lieber's work to 
bear in mind this suppressed aspiration for a life quite different 
from that which he actually led after he came to this countrv 
and had left behind the adventurous experiences of his youth. 
It would be a great mistake to coneeive of him as immersed in 
the pursuit of Knowledge for its own sake. No man was more 
erudite than Lieber, not in one but several fields of knowledge, 
each of which is today considered rather too broad a field for 
one man to cultivate successfully. His published works are 
evidence of the unusual breadth and depth of his scholarship; 
but in all his writings the underlying purpose is a practical one. 
Not pure, but applied science is the goddess of which Lieber 
is the priest. To enable his students more perfectly to per- 
form their duties as Citizens, and especially as leaders of Citi- 
zens, is the goal at which he aims with unswerving direetness. 
Thus his practical bent, prevented by circumstances from find- 
ing an outlet in the work of a legislator and political leader, 
found an equally fruitful field in the activities of a teacher — 
one might say, of a preacher. 

The central idea of Lieber's political thought is his unfal- 
tering Opposition to arbitrary government, whether in the 
hands of an absolute monarch or an irresponsible demoeraey. 
In the principles of what he called Anglican Liberty he found 
the perfection of political wisdom. The fundamental principles 
of the Common Law, the institutions and prohibitions guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights, the postulate.s underlying the 
Declaration of Independence seemed to him not particular 
means by which certain political ends had been achieved under 
particular circumstances of time and place, but rather the nec- 
essarv conditions without which good government was im- 
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possible. Without trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the 
Prohibition of general Warrants, and all the devices evolved 
du ring the struggle between Parliament and the Stuarts, no 
pcople could be free — and liberty was to him the ultimate pur- 
pose of all governmental institutions. These necessary condi- 
tions could be maintained by one kind of government only, the 
representative. Whether this should take the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy or a republic was a matter of expediency, 
but the representative rule was indispensable. If he hated 
absolutism like that of the Prussia of his youth, he hated no 
less a populär government without the intervention of repre- 
sentatives, and would have recoiled with horror from the ultra- 
democratic measures that are now heralded so widely as the 
summit of political wisdom. "I am the sworn enemy of all 
absolutism," he wrote in a letter to Charles Sumner on De- 
cember 24, 1864, "and I trust my friends will remember of me 
this one thing, that I am the one who first spoke of democratic 
absolutism.'' Again and again he recurs to this central theme 
of his thought : That there can be no liberty, nor any guaran- 
tee of good government, unless those to whom governmental 
functions are entrusted are made responsible to the governed 
in some definite, tangible manner. (See especially Political 
Ethics, Vol. 1, page 322 et sequ.) To the maintenance of this 
proposition he brings the whole wealth of his juridical and 
historical knowledge, and all the powers of his reasoning skill. 
This staunch advocacy of the representative principle is one 
of the features of Lieber's work that keep him still a living 
force in the political thought of today, and a valuable ally of 
all who do not believe in the wisdom of destroying our tradi- 
tional form of government in favor of an unrestrained dem- 
ocracv. merely in order to bring about, a few years earlier, 
reforms in the economic and social field, which the irresistible 
current of development must bring about under any circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Lieber's arguments in behalf of representative gov- 
ernment still retain their force, although some of his views 
regarding the nature of the State and its relations to the indi- 
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vidual are beginning to have a Strange sound to the present 
generation. Like the European Liberais of all shades in his 
day, and in accordance with the all but unanimous opinion of 
Americans until a very recent time, he attributed to the State 
a very narrow sphere of legitimate action. The State — which 
he does not always distinguish clearly from the government — 
is to keep the peace, to see that no citizen's rights are invaded. 
Beyond that it must not go, but leave every other activity to 
private initiative. To guarantee to each individual the widest 
freedom of action compatible with the equal freedom of others, 
and nothing more, is the essential object of good government. 
Within this sphere, nobody upholds more strongly the duty 
of Submission to authority ; but when government Steps beyond 
those limits, Lieber arises as the ardent champion of individual 
independence. "All law is inconvenient in some cases," he 
says, in discussing the maxim that 'my house is my castle,' 
"but how august * * * * appears the law that errs on the 
side of individual liberty, against the public power and the 
united weight of government." (Civil Liberty, page 112.) If 
he was a tliorough-going individualist in politics, it is not sur- 
prising that in economics he accepted almost without a critical 
scruple the whole doctrine of the feeble successors of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. He accepts the maxim of "laissez faire" 
in its most extreme form, and free trade is a fundamental 
principle — almost an ethical dogma. It is characteristic of the 
one-sided attitude which Lieber shared with so many brilliant 
minds of his period that he believed "catallactics" to be the 
best name yet proposed for ix)litical economv, as if exchanges 
were the beginning and end of economic life. ( Political Ethics, 
Vol. 1, page 148.) 

In these extravaganccs Francis Lieber was the son of his 
time, neither rising above nor falling below the common opin- 
ion of his contemporaries. Where he develops his doctrine of 
responsible government through representatives, although he 
builds on the foundations of Locke. Montesquieu and the Fed- 
eralist on one side, the English and American lawyers on the 
other, he presents many an original thought, many a new 
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aspect of the matter, and at all times places the traditional 
teachings in an unusually clear and convincing light. Never- 
theless, it is not as an original and profound thinker that Lieber 
will live in the history of political science. His chief glory lies 
in the nobility of his ethical teaching, and on this account one 
must hope that the day will not soon come when our young 
men who aspire to be leaders in public affairs cease to read the 
Political Ethics. Here again, we must not look for profound 
originality. We of today will hardly be satisfied with the foun- 
dations from which Lieber derives the obligations of the Citizen. 
They are substantially the commonplaces of the law of nature 
school — many of them dating back to Aristotle, more to the 
popularizations of Cicero, and all of them perfectly familiär 
to the long line of authors from Grotius and Pufendorf to the 
latest writer of judicial opinions in America. Here, more than 
anywhere eise in his writings, it is clear that in Lieber the 
scholar and philosopher was at all times subordinate to the 
preacher who above everything strives to make a practical ap- 
plication of his wisdom and his learning. Dealing with one 
phase of public life after the other, he sets up with crystal 
clearness the ideal of conduct for the Citizen, an ideal that is 
always noble, and yet adapted to the actual exigencies of po- 
litical life. Never for a moment does he consent to a lower- 
ing of his Standard, there is no truckling to expediency, no 
quibbling or compromising in order to lessen for easy-going 
Citizens the arduousness of public duty. At the same time our 
author does not forget that he has to do with human beings 
and not with paragons of all the virtues. Rigorous and austere 
his morality may be, but nobody could honestly say that it is 
impossible for ordinary human beings to follow. These pre- 
cepts Lieber illustrates and elucidates with hundreds of ex- 
amples drawn from history, from literature, from the events 
of the day as chronicled in the newspapers, from his personal 
experiences, in so lively a manner that the reader quite for- 
gets the abstruse character of the subject. His works are emi- 
nently readable, and that, no doubt, is one of the reasons for 
the influence they continue to exert. 
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What we have said about Lieber's work Up to this time 
might have been characteristic of him just as well if he had 
been a native American of English extraction. There are, 
however, elements in Iiis work and influence that were depend- 
ent directly on his German birth and the training he received 
in German schools and universities. When he began to teach 
American College classes, the curriculum of our higher schools 
was exceedingly narrow. It consisted of the traditional Latin 
and Greek and mathematics — and even of these considerably 
less than was required at a German gymnasium. In addition, 
there was usually, for the senior class, a subject called mental 
and moral philosophy, a farrago of logic, psychology of the 
kind in vogue in the English-speaking countries at that time, 
and a dogmatic form of ethics with a strong leaning towards 
theology. Modern languages and literature, as well as the nat- 
ural sciences, were considered elegant accomplishments rather 
than parts of a well-rounded education ; while to most people 
it would have seemed scarcely more than a clever paradox to 
speak of history as a serious subject for College teaching. It 
is due to Lieber, more than to any other single man, that his- 
tory has become an integral part of the instruction received by 
the modern American College Student. Not only did he argue, 
by voice and pen, for the importance of historical knowledge 
as a part of the mental outfit of an educated man ; he himself 
set the example of successful teaching of history. In his day, 
so far as history was taught at all in school or College, it con- 
sisted mostly of mechanical memorizing of names and dates — 
a dreary succession of battles and royal demises, having no ap- 
parent rational connection and no possible relation to the actual 
life of the present. In the hands of this German, the fortunate 
youth who came under his influence, either in the little South 
Carolina College or later in the wider field of Columbia Uni- 
versity, found history to be the record of events, ideas and 
sentiments that lay in the past indeed, but the living conse- 
quences of which were still feit in the institutions, the beliefs, 
the tasks and the dangers of the very moment in which teacher 
and Student themselves were living. Moreover, he made them 
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see how history was not an isolated group of facts, forming 
a subject of abstruse learning all by itself , but how neither law 
nor politics could be rightly comprehended without constant 
reference to the events of the past, not only in one's own coun- 
try, but in all the countries of the world. If Lieber had done 
nothing eise for the American people than to teach them the 
importance of founding the understanding of public affairs on 
careful historical study, he would have been deserving of a 
civic crown from his adopted country. His teaching of his- 
tory appeared so novel and unusual that many spoke of it with 
an admiration mingled with astonishment. He seems to have 
been the first in this country to introduce some of the simplest 
devices, without which no teacher would nowadays dream of 
entering his class room. His constant use of maps, and his 
synchronizing the events of a period by means of graphic rep- 
resentations created wonderment. Yet he laid no claim to 
originality in these methods. He simply imitated the way in 
which he himself had been taught at his German school. Thus 
one may say that in this field he was successful precisely be- 
cause he was a German and had been educated according to 
the German manner. For, paradoxical as it may sound after 
what has just been stated, Lieber had no natural aptitude for 
historical thinking. 

In his own special field of juridical and political science, 
the great battle between the historical and the philosophical 
schools was at its height at the very time when Lieber began 
his career of teaching in America. Its echo had hardly yet 
penetrated to this side of the Atlantic, and in England the 
prestige of Bentham, Austin and related thinkers, who were as 
unhistorical as possible, was unshaken. Lieber kept in touch 
with what went on among scholars in Europe so assiduously 
that he must have been well acquainted with the doctrines and 
methods of Savigny and his followers. Yet hardly a trace of 
this is found in his writings. This may be explained in part 
by his pronounced liberal views, for the historical school was 
in those days considered a main prop of the conservative or 
even reactionary attitude toward public affairs ; but Lieber was 
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too open-minded and broad a scholar to permit a difference in 
political point of view to blind him entirely to the excellencies 
of a scientific method. It is more probable that his mind was 
better adapted to the manner of reasoning peculiar to those 
who in legal philosophy uphold some form of the "law of 
nature" theory. The historical or genetic method of explain- 
ing a legal or political Institution is akin to the empirical method 
in the natural sciences. It begins with the facts as they are found 
in the historical record, as the natural sciences begin with the 
facts learned by Observation and experiment, and thence pro- 
ceeds by induction to general truths. The philosophical school 
proceeded in the opposite direction. It started from some 
general statement, assumed to be self-evident like the axioms 
in geometry, and went on by a series of careful analyses to 
the specific facts in the case. Throughout the writings of 
Lieber it is obvious that this is his way of thinking. Usually 
he begins with some general assertion regarding which you 
must agree with him or it is useless to follow his argument. 
The abundance of his historical knowledge is used merely to 
illustrate the results of his analytical reasoning, or at most as 
a test to make sure that his deductions have been correct. To 
his mind, if to any man's, history appeared as "philosophy 
teaching by examples," to use Bolingbroke's characteristic 
phrase. It is significant that Lieber rejected with scorn, al- 
most one might say with disgust, the evolutionary theories of 
Darwin. For the doctrine of gradual development of species 
out of pre-existing forms is nothing more than the historical 
method applied to biology. 

There were other things, in addition to his introducing of 
history as an important cultural dement, in which Lieber was 
able to influence American life precisely because he was a 
German. He must be classed as one of the most important 
pioneers of the university idea, and there is a certain pathos 
in the fact that he did not live to see the abundant crop which 
sprang from his planting within a few years after his death. 
When he taught College classes, the College professor was uni- 
versally looked upon simply as a superior kind of school 
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master. His business was to teach what was already known ; 
hardly anybody thought of him as having the further func- 
tion of adding to the received stock of knowledge. Few real- 
ized that in order to be even a good teacher he must keep him- 
self constantly acquainted with the unending progress of the 
subject he is to teach. Lieber began early with his attempts 
to Start American Colleges on the road of developing into 
something analogous to a German university, and the whole 
power of his reputation and prestige was used to help the Pro- 
fessors rise above the level of simple school masters to that of 
productive scholars. Thus when the trustees of Columbia had 
passed a rule requiring of the teaching staflf an amount of 
class room work that would have exhausted the energies of 
most of them, he wrote an impressive and indignant protest 
that acconiplished at least a partial success. The idea that a 
College professor is more than a human pipe-line to convey 
into the heads of undergraduates a certain amount of prede- 
termined information has fairlv well disappeared since the 
time of Lieber. Yet there are rumors that even now there is 
frequent shaking of heads, among boards of trustees, at the 
small amount of class room work professors do for their sal- 
aries. 

To teach young men at College, and to write books that 
became classics almost as soon as they appeared, was by no 
means enough to occupy the marvelous energies of this gifted 
man. Throughout his American career he kept up an active 
correspondence with numerous men prominent in professional, 
literary and public affairs, both in this country and in Europe. 
We have seen how he had been fortunate enough to attract 
the notice and gain the good will of a number of important 
men while he was still in Germany. Foremost of these was 
Niebuhr, the historian. At Boston, his first American home, 
he soon was on friendlv terms with a number of leading spirits, 
especially with Charles Sumner, then a young lawyer just be- 
ginning to attract attention, and George S. Hillard, the poli- 
tician and writer. We have also seen how the editorship of 
the Encyclopaedia Amcricana naturally brought him into con- 
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tact with a large number of the best minds of the country, 
and with not a few of these acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship. Later, when his reputation was established, he had, of 
course, no difficulty in meeting almost everybody worth know- 
ing. The intellectual isolation which he feit very keenly dur- 
ing his long residence in South Carolina probably spurred him 
to cultivate the art of correspondence, and the result must 
have been altogether delightful to the recipients of his letters. 
For even in the cold and impersonal form of correspondence 
published after his death, they afford most fascinating read- 
ing. One would not be surprised if he heard it said that of 
all Lieber's works his letters were the most interesting. They 
cover every sort of subject that will lie near to the heart of 
a cultivated man whose chief interest is in public affairs. Often 
they are in response to some request for an opinion on ques- 
tions regarding which his correspondent had an important 
voice, notably so in the case of the letters to Sumner. Un- 
fortunately, the excessive vanity of the abolitionist Senator 
caused an interruption in the intercourse of the two men which 
lasted a number of years, and during this time Mr. Sumner 
had the lack of generosity to Charge Lieber with having be- 
come lukewarm in his Opposition to slavery, apparently on no 
better ground than that he did not undermine his position in 
South Carolina by parading his views. Few things in his 
career seem to have hurt him so much as this blow from the 
hand of a f riend. 

The list of Professor Lieber's correspondents is, one might 
almost say, awe-inspiring. To mention but a few of them: 
Joseph Bonaparte (then living in exile at Bordentown, N. J.), 
Henry Clay, W. H. Prescott, Rufus Choate, Julia Ward Howe, 
Fanny Appleton, Dr. S. G. Howe, George Ticknor, Wade 
Hampton, Samuel Tyler, Judge Story, Judge Thayer, Gen. 
Halleck, Andrew D. White, Abraham Garneid, Hamilton Fish ; 
and of Europeans, Mittermaier, Bluntschli, Holtzendorff, 
Laveleye. Certainly a man who corresponded on friendly 
terms with men like these regarding matters of public concern 
must have exercised a vast influence even if he had published 
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nothing and had not sent many successive classes of students 
into the world, imbued with his ideas and favorably inclined 
towards his point of view regarding public affairs. 

In addition to his large works on Civil Liberty and Polit- 
ical Ethics, and the small but meaty treatise on Legal Herme- 
neutics, Lieber was the author of numerous fugitive papers, 
articles, lectures and addresses, dealing with all manner of 
snbjects from the proper treatment of criminals to the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes. In this way, his voice was heard by the 
public on a good many questions of the day, but no doubt his 
craving for active participation in public life found such jour- 
nalistic work but a poor Substitute for real participation in the 
affairs of the government. Yet stränge to say, when during 
his residence in New York he could have found entrance into 
political life, he refused to do so. It appears that once he was 
elected a delegate to the State Convention, but allowed an alter- 
nate to take his seat, while he discussed political principles 
with Andrew D. White. However, during the last period of 
his life he had the satisfaction of finding his Services required 
by the government in various capacities. Thus he acted as 
umpire for the settlement of claims growing out of the war 
with Mexico. And during the Civil War he was engaged to 
draw up the celebrated "Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field," which as "General 
Orders No. 100'' is still in force. 

More people probably know Francis Lieber as the author 
of this code than have ever heard his name in connection with 
his other works. The little book, which in its latest edition 
has only 45 duodecimo pages, has grown into one of the classics 
of the literature of international law. It has become the basis 
of similar codes in several foreign countries and profoundly 
influenced the theory and practice of the subject throughout 
the civilized world. The rules laid down therein were not, of 
course, the original inventions of Dr. Lieber. They were prac- 
tically all of them presumed to have been in force for many 
years as principles of civilized warfare; but before they were 
arranged, clarified and stated in lucid order by the logical 
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mind of the Columbia professor, their precise meaning was 
often lost sight of in the confusion of mere traditional knowl- 
edge. What makes this code so valuable is that the author 
combined with the most sincere devotion to humanitarian 
ideals a vivid sense of the realities of warfare. He did not 
forget that the end of war is peace, and that this end is best 
achieved by doing the greatest possible injury to the enemy. 
Nothing is more cruel than a war protracted to unnecessary 
length because the combatants are unable or unwilling to strike 
hard. Therefore this code authorizes the harshest measures if 
they seem calculated to bring the end nearer, while it con- 
demns in unmistakable terms every act of mere brutality, 
cruelty, treachery or individual greed. 

This great code was not the only service Lieber rendered 
to the Union during the dark days of the Civil War. We need 
not speak again of the tragic dismemberment of his family — 
with one son wounded in the Union army, and another dying 
in the Confederate Service; but we must mention the pamph- 
Iets he contributed to the issues of the Loyal Publication So- 
ciety which did so much to keep alive the patriotism of the 
North. One of these pamphlets was in German (Einheit und 
Freiheit, No. 19, June, 1863), and addressed, of course, to his 
German-American fellow Citizens. 

This was one of the comparatively few instances in which 
Lieber took an active interest in the German-American life of 
the United States. Another conspicuous case is the delivery 
of an address at the unveiling of the Humboldt monument in 
New York, on September 14, 1869. Some Germans, during his 
life and since his death, have blamed him for standing apart 
froin German activities in this country. The criticism does not 
seem to nie well founded. Nobody who knows the deep emo- 
tional interest with which Lieber followed the German struggle 
for unity, an interest that often finds pathetic expression in 
his letters, can doubt that his love for the Fatherland and its 
people never grew less than it was on the day when, a mere 
boy, he shed his blood for it during the campaign of Waterloo. 
But in this country, both in Boston and South Carolina, he dwelt 
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far away from the centers of German- American life. When 
finally he removed to New York, he was already well advanced 
in vears, with a wide circle of friends of whom few were in 
touch with the German element. He could hardly feel much 
inclination to add largely to this circle; and moreover, he was 
overwhelmed with multifarious labors. It is not to be won- 
dered at, under such circumstances, that he left to others par- 
ticipation in specifically German-American activities. 

There is one more phase of Lieber's work which must not 
be left without mention. Düring the later years of his life, 
as has already been suggested, he became recognized widely 
as an authority in international law. His interest in this sub- 
ject led to extensive correspondence especially with BluntschU 
and Laveleye, and finally to the founding of the Institute of 
International Law, which is still flourishing and by its con- 
gresses and publications has exerted a large influence on the 
recent development of this science. His reputation in this 
field also made him a particularly valuable spokesman of the 
German-Americans and others, who during the Franco-German 
war protested indignantly against the policy of the Grant ad- 
ministration in selling arms to the French under the thin dis- 
guise of dealing with private firms. 

One will not easily find the equal of Francis Lieber's rieh 
and many-sided life among the eminent men of this or other 
countries. But his activities were not of the sort that attract 
the attention of the multitudes engaged in their own affairs. 
It is not apparent that Lieber ever regretted the lack of noisy 
fame such as attends the populär orator and the man conspicu- 
ous in election campaigns or in elective bodies. It is true, how- 
ever, that neither during his life nor after his death to the pres- 
ent time did he ever attain the populär recognition bestowed 
upon much smaller men, and especially the only German- 
American worthy to have his name coupled with his own — 
Carl Schurz. The statesman's monument Stands on the terrace 
not far from the noble institution of learning to which the 
publicist gave the years of his ripest manhood. Would it not 
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be a fitting thing for Americans, and especially those of Ger- 
man blood, to place beside the statue of Schurz the statue of 
Francis Lieber? 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

An exhaustive bibliography of Lieber's numerous and wide- 
ly scattered writings does not seem to be in existence. A large 
collection of his manuscripts is in the possession of Johns- 
Hopkins University, and by no means everything worth Pub- 
lishing has been printed. A fairly complete list of his pub- 
ished works is appended to the collection of his miscellaneous 
writings. It will not be attempted in this place to Supplement 
or repeat this list, but it may seem expedient to mention the 
most accessible works. Many of the smaller publications are 
now out of print ; but not a few of them are f ound published 
in the : 

Miscellaneous Writings; Reminiscences, Addresses and Es- 
says. Edited by Daniel C. Gilman, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1881. 

Other easily accessible works are: 

Legal and Political H ermencutics ; or Principles of Interpre- 
tation and Construction in Law and Politics. Appeared first in 
the American Jurist for 1839 ; repeatedly republished, last edi- 
tion by Little Brown & Co., Boston. 

Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law. First edition 1838; second 
edition, with notes by Theodore D. Woolsey, 1874; third edi- 
tion, with preface by President Butler of Columbia University, 
1911. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

On Civil Liberty and Seif -Government. First edition 1853 ; 
2nd edition, enlarged and corrected, 1859 ; 3rd edition, prepared 
by Theodore D. Woolsey, 1874 ; 4th edition, with introduetion 
by D. C. Gilman, 1901, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United 
States in the Field. Originally issued as General Orders No. 
100 by the Adjutant General's Office, and frequently re-issued 
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as a public document. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 

The life of Lieber was written in German by F. W. Holls 
under the title: 

Franz Lieber, Sein Leben und seine Werke. E. Steiger & 
Co., New York. Now out of print 

A selection from his letters, together with an account of 
his life is found in: 

Perry, Thomas Sergeant. The Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1882. 

Many of the briefer writings have been translated into 
German (some also into other languages, such as French and 
Spanish) ; conversely, many of his German writings were 
subsequently published in English versions, prepared either 
by himself or others. Articles dealing with Lieber and his 
works are scattered in considerable numbers through the legal 
and political science periodicals, both of this country and 
Europe. 
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91ns ber $rüf>3ttt ber beutfd>cn $ctocßimg. 

3roci öergeffene «Reben jur geier be3 
„2>eutfd>en £age£". 

58on ® a r I © d) u r 3 unb & r a n 3 © i 9 e I. 
öorbemcrfung. 

9hir menigen Cefern bc§ 3a()r&udj3 bürfte cv befannt fein, baß 
unter ben Männern, bie in ber griifoeit ber beutfdjen $temegung 
in Slmerifa für bie geier be§ „2)eutfd)en 2ages" eintraten unb 
burd) ifjre Sieben 3ur SBetfung be3 gefdndjtlidjen Söeroufetfein* unb 
beS (Jinf)citSgefüf}Ie£ unter ben £eutfa>3Cmcrifanern beitrugen, 
aud) $ a r l S d) u r 3 unb 3f r a n 3 Sigel maren. 1>\c 
beiben Sieben, bie idj burdj ihren 9lbbbrutf an biefer Stelle ber 
SScrgeffenfjeit entreißen mottete, mürben im 3ahre 1891 gehalten, 
b. t). 3U einer Seit, mo fidj bie geier be£ „Sfcutfäen £age$" erft 
aHmä&Iid) über ba§ Öanb bin bie 93abn brad>. £ao SSerbicnft bie 
erfte geicr beS £agc£ in 9fah) £)orf beranftaltet 311 haben, gebübrt 
bem „$eutfd)en ^iftorifttjen herein", einer ©efeHfaiaft 3ur gor- 
berung beS StubiumS beutfa>amerifanifdjcr (Scf^itfjte, bie id) im 
$ahre 1890 in ©emeinfdjaft mit einer 9Iti3ar)I herDorragenber 
2)eutfaVn in SNero £)orf in§ £eben rief. 3u ben 93<?grünbern be$ 
Vereins gehörten 9Wänner mie £r. griebrid) §offmann, 5- 23. 
^oIB, 2>r. #an£ Subliö), (Srnft tfemefe, Sßaul SMd&tenftein, ©uftaö 
$Poflaf, ©uftaö ©a^mab unb grana ©igel. £ie 93orträge, bie 
ber herein beranftaltete unb bie id) bamaB in bem toon mir 
herausgegebenen ,,#elletriftifchen Journal" t>eröffentlid)te, mür- 
ben, falte fie in einen 3)anb Dereinigt mären, nod) heute 3cugni3 
ablegen öon bem frifdjen geiftigen Ceben unb ber beuifd>en ©cfin- 
nung, bie ben berein befeelte. Unb fd)on bamals fd)mebte mir 
ber ©ebanfe üor, in allen größeren Stäbten ber bereinigten Staa- 
ten äbnlidje Vereine 311 fdjaffen, bie unter einanber Fühlung ha- 
ben foHten, um auf biefe 2Bcife bem Oeiftcöfeben be§ gefammten 
amerifanifdjen $eutfd)tuml einen gemeinfamen Inhalt unb gc- 
meinfame Strebcn§3icle 3U geben. 
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Die Speier be§ „Deutjdjen £ageä", bei ber ® a r I S dj u r j 
bie nadjftebcnbe Seftrebe ^ielt, fanb am ©onntag, 4. OFtobet 
1891 in (Sarnegie #aH ftatt. Das „SJeuetriftifdje Journal" bom 
7. ßctober braute barüber folgenben ^Bi*rict)t : 

„§ätte ber „Deutfd)e l)iftorifd)e herein" roäbrenb ber furjen 
3eit feinet SBeftebenS weiter aud) nid)t$ geleistet, als bafc er bie 
dreier be£ „Deutfdjen 2age3" in Wem $orf onregte unb mit ber 
bcreitmifligen $ülfe unferer grofeen ©efangbereine bermirflid)te, 
bann biirfte er mit feinem SE&irfen mobl aufrieben fein. Denn 
oller fd&einbarcn ©Ieid^giltigfeit beS ^ublifumS sum £rofe mar 
bie ftcier bon einem (Srfolge begleitet, ber ben 93eranftaltern be§ 
SrcfteS foroobl mie bem Deutfdjtum unferer <5tabt 3ur boben Sbre 
gereift. 

„$n ber prächtigen neuen SWufifbäfle batte firi) am bergan- 
genen Sonntag 9?ad>mittag ein ebenfo gemäblteS roie 3ablreid)e§ 
^ublifum eingefunbcn, um ber Sßiebergabe beS roürbtgen, ein- 
brutfSboIIen ^rogrammeS mit fteigenbem (£ntbufia§mu§ 311 lau- 
fdjen. Die ausge3eid)nete JRebe be§ #errn (£ a r l © d> u r 3 barf 
mobl al§ @Uau3bunFt ber erljebenben fteier be3eidjnct luerben. 
93on äbnlidjer SBebeutung mar bie englifdje Hnfbradje bc3 .§errn 
a r f e @ 0 b ro i n , ber al£ Vertreter be3 gebilbeten 9tmeri- 
fanertumS in feurigen Söorten BciiflniS babon ablegte, mas> feine 
engeren 2anb§Ieute unb mit ibnen ba§ ganae Sanb ber beutfdjen 
©inroanberung unb ibrem ©eifte fdjulbet. 33eibe SHebner mürben 
öon bem geftbräfi beuten, $errn 955. ©teinman mit baffenbcn ©or- 
ten eingeführt, mobci biefer nod) befonbers barauf binroie§, bafc 
gerabe 101 ^abre nad) ber Öanbung ber crftcn bcutfdjcn (Sinman- 
berer in ^ennjnlbanicn bie Deutfd)e ©efetffdjaft bon 9Jeh> ?)orf 
unter ber ^räftbcutfd)aft bon ©eneral Steubcn in§ Öcben trat. 

„SRidjt meniger cinbrutfäbott mie ber SRebeaFt mar ber mufifa» 
Iifd>e Xeit ber Seier, ben bie ©efangüereinc „SieberFrans", 
„Sfrion" unb „93ectbobcn SWännerdjor" unter ibrcn auSgeacid)- 
neten Dirigenten Zöllner, 3 0 bannet SSerfdjin- 
g e r unb 9f . 37? c e § mit liebeusroürbiger SuborFommenbcit unb 
gro&er Eingebung übernommen botten. Die ein3elncn dböre, 
„Die Gimmel rübmcn be§ Rurigen ©bre" unb „Die Sftutterfbradje", 
(©0I0 gefungen bon §errn JRemmerfe) mürben mit 93egeifterung 
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nung aber bebarf nodj bie gebanfentiefe unb formfa>öne Seftcom- 

*>ofition „Preis ber beutfäen 2>hifif" oou SöHncr, mcfdje bie 
berrlid)e geier jum Slbfdjlufe braute." 

^Dic Diebe oon ® a r I © d) u r 3 toirb ben Häuptlingen beS 
miebcrermaü)tcn ,$noronotf)ingtuinS oon fyeute, ben giftigen Heuern 
unb 2>eufd)enf)affern t>om Silage SWoofeoeltS unb 28iIfon£, menig 
greube machen. 2lud) merben Renegaten rote £>. ®. 93iüarb ($il- 
garb), ber Herausgeber ber 9?ero ?Jorfer „ßoening Poft", in 3u- 
fünft umfonft ben Sdjatten bon ®arl ©dwra befdjroöreu, um in 
beffen 8d)ufce ifjre beutfa^en SWitbürgcr als SanbeSöerräter ju be- 
nuujicren, roeil biefe fid) roeigerten, einer abfidfjtlid) irregeleiteten 
öffentlidjen Meinung au folgen unb bem fianbe il>rer 93äter unb 
SWüttcr 311 fluchen. 2>ie ftebe roiberlegt nid)t nur bie füralicr) fo 
oft geborte Behauptung, <ödwr3 habe fein 3>eutfd)tum bei« 
feite geworfen unb fei aum binbeftrid)Iofen, b. f). cfarafter- unb 
übcr3eugungs(ofen „9fmerifaner" nad) bem Heraen jener Dema- 
gogen geworben, fonbem fie gibt gcrabeau glän3cnbeS ScugniS 
ab für fein beutftt>amerifanifd)eS Selbftgefüf)!, feine Siebe aur 
beutfdjen Spradje unb Shiltur unb feinen Stola auf bie gefdjtdjt- 
lidjen Seiftitngcn feiner beutfavamerifanifdjen StnmmeSgenoffen, 
bereu amerifanifdjer Patriotismus fid) nad) ihm nid)t am roenig- 
ften barin seigte, bafe fie „eine befonberS ftarfe ©tüfce roaren für 
jebe grofje 3;bee unb für bie nationale (£Ijre unb ein bct'onbcrS 
ftarfer Söiberftanb gegen jeben gefährüdjen SSabn ber 3eit." 
3>er gefährlidjfte 3öaf)it unferer heutigen Seit aber ift jener f)tj- 
fterifttV Patriotismus, ber fid) als neuen SlmerifaniSmuS gibt 
im ©runbe aber nur eine fdjlcd>t oerfappte Parteinahme für 
©nglanb unb ben ÜHunitionSfdjachcr bebeutet. 2&er ben glänaen- 
ben Stampf fennt, ben 8>djur3 gegen ben ehrlofen SBaffenhonbel 
ber amerifanifdjeu Regierung 3ur Seit beS beutfdh-franaöfifchen 
Krieges führte, ber roeife, roie er fid) gegen ben neuen Stmerifa- 
niSmuS uon heute fteflen mürbe. 

Sind) aus ber Webe üon 3rait3 ©iget Hingt ber ©tolj auf fein 
Dcutfdjamerifanertum unb bie greube über bie gefd)id)tlid)en Sei- 
ftungen feiner SanbSleute, bic biefeS Sanb 3u u n f e r e m ßanbe 
unb fein ^ntereffe 3» unferem ^utereffe gemadjt f)aben. 
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2fudj er mahnt feine 93oIFSgenoffen feftauhalten an ihrem eigenen 
SS&efen unb ihrer beutfehen Kultur, babei ober nie au öergeffen, 
ba& fie „ameriFanifche Bürger finb, b. h- in rein J»litifäec Öe- 
aiebung nidjt3 anbereä fein Fönnen unb fein müfjen als SCmeri- 
Faner. " 

SBebenFen mir, bafe Gratia ©igel fotrro^I mie ®arl ©a^urj als 
politifdjc Flüchtlinge unb 3Kärtnrer beS beutfehen @inheit§geban« 
Fen§, bie ba§ SSoterlanb in unöerjei^Iidjer 33erblenbung t>on fidj 
geftofeen hatte, nach STmerifo fernen, bann müffen mir ihr mann» 
hafte» Eintreten für bie Erhaltung beutfdjer Kultur unb beut- 
fehen 93olF»tum» in biefetn Üanbe ihnen um fo höher anfd}lagen. 
99ebenFen mir bann femer, bafc beibe üföanner mit naheau 200,000 
ihrer SSolFSgenoffen ihre StanFbarFett unb patriottfdhc Eingabe an 
bic neue $eimat auf ben <öd)lachtfelbern be» SBürgerFriegeS be- 
aeugten, bann bürfen mir un», bem £herfite§ bon Onfter 93aö 
unb allen Eeutfdjenfjaffern 8«ni 5£rofe, in afler 3»hmft mit Stola 
als" £eutfct)-2lmeriFaner beFennen. 

^uliu§ ©oebel. 
• * * 

I. 

Sfeftrebe jum 2>eutfchen £ag in ftem f)orF, 

gehalten am 4. OFtobcr 1891 in Carnegie ,§all. 

93cm ®arl Schur 3. 

Sanbsieute unb Freunbe! 2>iefe fteiet ift bem 5lnbenFcn 
an jenen CFtobertag be§ ^ah^ed 1683 gemeiht, melcher unferem 
neuen SSaterlanbe in bem (schiffe „(Soncorb" bie erfte beutfdjc 
Slnfieblung brachte, unb in meiterem Sinne ber (Sfjre bc§ beut- 
fchen ^amenä in SfoneriFa überhaupt, fieiber Fann ich bon bem 
gro&en Xhema hier nur menige fünfte berühren, unb auch biefe 
menigen nur flüchtig. 

2&a» immer für üble ©igenfdjaften man bem beutfehen Watio- 
nalcharafter auftreiben mag, — ein übermäßiges, gefprctßtc^ 
Selbstgefühl gehört ba3ii nicht. SSiel eher bürfte man fagen, bafe 
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ber 2)eutfdf)e e3 oft an bem berechtigten Selbftgefüfjl hat fehlen 
Iaffen. ^q, felbft bie gröge, ob e§ bem beutfdjgeborenen Bür- 
ger biefer SRc^ublif toohl ge3ieme, an feinen Urforung 311 benfen, 
unb fid> unter Anbetern an bie 93erbienfte feiner Stammes- 
genoffen in Vergangenheit unb @egenmart rühmenb 3U erinnern, 
wirb 3umeift in ber beutfdfjen 3unge smeifelnb ober gar öernei- 
nenb beantroortet. Söefdjeibenheit ift eine Sugenb, aber man foU 
fie nidjt übertreiben. $er 2Renfa? gilt oft ber SBelt nur ba3, n>a§ 
er ftd) felbft gilt. 2>er ^rlänber in 2£merifa feiert fid) felbft an 
feinem St. ^atritf stag ; ber (£nglänber an feinem St. ©eorge'S» 
Grefte; ber Sdjottc an feinem St. 2lnbreto'3«i$efte; ber $oßänber 
an feinem St. 9?tcfjoIa^-Seft ; unb feiner biefer Söcftanbtheile bei» 
grofeen amertfanifdhen 93oIfc§ fleßt bei foldjer Gelegenheit ba§ 
2id)t feiner 93erbienfte um bie Söelt im Mgemeinen unb um 
bicfe§ £anb im SBefonberen unter einen Sdheffef. table fie 
bamm nidjt; fie tonnen e§ tun, unbefd&abet it)reä amerifanifdjen 
Sflürgergeiftev unb irjrer 93ürgerpflidjt. 

Sarum nidjt aud> mir? einen Sdju&t>atron mie St. ^atrirf, 
St. öjeorge, St. Rubrem, St. 9iid^oIa§ haben mir afferbingS 
nirfjt, benn ber beutfdje Üttidjel gilt nid)t mehr. 3(ber bodj 
bürfen mir unö rühmen, bem hcrrlid&enSSolf 
entfprungen 311 fein, ba$ in jafjr&unberte- 
langer 3erriffcuheit unb ©rniebrigung 
bennoch ein 91 i e f c blieb, unb beffen Siegel« 
beu fmäler in ber @efd)id)te ber 23 c 1 1 auf 
ben gröfeten Sdjladjtfelbern ber Söaffen wie 
b e 3 & e b a n f e n § ft e h e n. SBir bürfen in hohen ©hren 
halten ba§ Hubenfcn jener frommen unb mutigen 33rübcr biefeS 
Golfes, bie öor mehr al§ 3meihunbert fahren fid) bem auf bem 
alten SBaterlanbe Iaftenbeu 2>rutf entjogen, in ber 2öilbni§ ber 
neuen Sßelt (9ctoiffen§freiheit unb ein menfd)enftnirbige§ Stafein 
fud)ten unb mit rüftigem Staffen unb mannhaftem, freiheitSlie- 
benben 33ürgcrfinn bie ©runbfteine neuer, großer @emeinmefen 
legen halfen. 25ir bürfen uns freuen jener 9?ad)Fommenfdhaft, 
bie 5fön3 3>aniel ^aftoriuS, ber biebere Führer jenes erften 
Häufleins beutfdjer Ginmanbcrer, fo prophetifdh begrüßte, jener 
#unberte unb 2aufenbe oon 2>eutfd)eu, bie, au§ allen beutfdjen 
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©auen fjerborftrömenb, jenem fleinen §äuflein im Saufe ber Seit 
nadj biefer $üfte gefolgt ftnb unb an ber 93>ertoanblung ber SBilb- 
ni§ in ein reiä)blüf)enbe£, mit toimmelnben ©tobten befäteS ßanb 
unb an bem StuSbau ärmlidjer Sfnfieblungen in ber mädjtigften 
SRepubli! ber SBelt tatfräftig mitgearbeitet fcaben. Unb mit 
@ i o 1 3 bürfen toir Jagen, bafj in biefer 3te- 
publit bie 2>eutfdjen unb i t) r e ^a^fommen 
iegliajerBeit $u iljren treue ften unb nüfc- 
Ii elften bürgern aäfjlten. 

können bie $eutfdjen in Stmerifa bon ben eingeborenen 
biefe 2lnerfennung beanfprud&en? 2Ran blitfe auf bie ©efdjid&te 
ber beutfdjen eingeroanberten bon bem £age ber ßonbung jener 
frommen m Grefeiber bor mefjr als atoeifmnbert Sa&ren bi§ auf 
biefe <5tw\be. 2Ba§ finbet man? ein riu)ige§, orbnung§Iieben- 
be§, gefttteteS, Weiteres 93ölfa)en, emfig unb erforiefelidj toirfenb 
auf äffen ©ebieten ber menfdjlidjen £ätigfeit, — al§ SItferbauer, 
#anbtoerfer, ®aufleute, Ingenieure, öeljrer, ©eiftlidje, Siebte, 
9ted>tSgeIeI)rte, ©ajriftftetler, Sünftler. ftüftig fe^en toir fie mit- 
fd>affen an ber enttotdtlung be£ nationalen äööfjlftanbeS unb ber 
fortfd&reitenben (Sibilifation. ®eine anbere Stoffe ber SBeböl- 
Ferung Ijat im 3Serl)äItni§ au iljrer 3al)I unb iljren ©elegenfjeiten 
ba^u mef)r folibe, frudfytbare 5Trbeit beigetragen, ^n ber Sßolitif 
finben toir fie gleidj ben anbern Söcftanbteilen beS 93oIF§ bie 
fragen be§ öffentlichen 9ßof)Ie3 rufyig bebenFen unb beraten unb 
an äffen SBetoegungen teilnehmen, nicfjt in gefdjloffener Stoffe, 
fonbem ^eber naa? feinem ©inne, nitt)t äffe toeife, fonbern toie bei 
äffen STnbern im bemofrattfdjen ©emeintoefen 2Bei§I>eit unb Irr- 
tum mifdjcnb. $Iber niajt feiten ift e§ gefdjeljen, 
bafe man in ben 2>entfd)en eine befonberS 
ftarfe (S t ü e fanb für eine grofee $ b e e unb 
für bie nationale eijre unb einen befonberS 
ftarfen SBiberftanb gegen einen gefäfjrlidjen 
23 a I) n ber 3 c i t. SRief ba§ neue SBaterlanb feine ©öfjne 
3U ben SSaffen, fo ftrömten bie $>eutfd)en in Reffen Raufen mit 
fearriotifäVr 93ereittoiffigFeit unter bie tfcujne. £m Unabhängig- 
FeitSFampfe bilbeten fie einen beträdf>tlid£)en SCeil be§ SretyeitSbee. 
re§. 2Tu§ $eutfdjen refrutirte 2Baff>ington feine £eibgarbe. 
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2J?üf)Ienberg begeifterte feine fromme ®emeinbe, inbem er, baS 
Prcbigergenwmb abtoerfenb, fid) i&r im Solbotenrocf jeigte. 
Bteubcn fc^uf bie regellofen 5rein)ittigenJ)Qufen in tooljlgefdmlte 
Bataillone um. #erff)eimer bergofj fein Blut bei OriSfanö in- 
mitten feiner tapferen Bauernfd&ar unb braute, nad> SBafljing- 
ton'S 3eugni§, „ben erftcn Umformung in bie traurige güfirung 
beS nörblidjen fttlbaugS". £eftalb ftarb einen rüfjmlidjen $el- 
bentob an ber Sbifee feiner Sdjar beim bierten ©turmangriff 
bei Gamben, ^m Stiege bon 1812 unb bem gegen SWertfo maren 
bie Keinen boller $eutfa>n. %U im $af)re 1861 ber füblid&e 
Hufftanb baS Öeben ber SJepublif bebroI)te, mar eS ber rafdj ent- 
fdjloffene Patriotismus ber SDeutfd&en, ber ben Staat 9J?iffouri 
ber Union rettete, unb in ben 22 nörblidjen (Staaten fdjarten fidj 
meljr als 186,000 beutfd>geborne Bürger, eine erftaunlic&e 
Probortion ifjrer ©efamt3a^r, um baS Sternenbanner, um il)r 
neues Baterlanb mit if)rem Öeben 3U befduifeen. (SS gibt fein 
ameriranifd&eS Sd&Iadfjtfelb, baS ni^t reid)li#, überreid&lid& mit 
beutfd}em Blut getränft ift. So fjat ber 5Deittfdt)€ bem neuen 
Baterlanbe feine £reue bcnjatjrt. 

$oa) ift bieS nidjt atteS. null l)ier nid&t betonen, maS 
häufig bon einfidE}tSboflen STmerifanem f>erborgef)oben toorben 
ift, ba& bie ©rünblia^feit beS beutfa>n 5>enfenS unb Sorfa^enS 
auf bie Politif fotoot)! mie baS tuiffenfa)aftlicf>e Streben f>ier 311 
Sanbe in mannen 9Hd)tungen unb in ijobem ©rabe flärenb unb 
förbernb eingetoirft fjat, b a S m a g ntdfttaUgemetn unb 
gern augeftanben merben; für mabr fjalte tdj 
e S allerbingS. STber unleugbar ift eS, bafe meit mef)r als 
ein anberer Beftanbteil unferer Bebölferung bie 2>eutfcf)cn unferm 
neuen Baterlanbe ben unfdjäfobaren 2>ienft geleiftet baben, bie 
Siebe unb ben ©enufo ber SVunft anzuregen unb 311 Pflegen unb 
ber $aft unb bem Cmtft beS amerifanifdjen SebenS baS Sidfrt unb 
bie SBärme eines fjarmlofen $robfinnS bei3iimiftf>en. 3>aft iefct 
in 2>orf unb <£tabt über baS Summen unb Brauten beS ©e- 
fdjäftStreibenS I)inauS baS fröljlidje Sieb unb bie be^er beben be 
Harmonie erflingt, an benen £aufenbe unb SWiHionen fidj ergöfcen, 
unb bafe bie 9faft bon ber Arbeit iefot mef)r unb mebr in allen 
klaffen unfereS BoIFeS bon bem SonnenfaVin eines ^eiteren 
SebenSgenuffeS burd)leud)tet tuirb, baS ift eine bem Bolfe ermiefene 
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SBofjltat, bie mefjr als ein onbcrer ©ramm ber $eutfd)e gebraut 
bat 9äd>t nur mir, fonbern je$t audj bieHeidjt eine SWebraabl 
bon benen, bercn miberftrebenbeS Vorurteil erft übermunben mer» 
ben mufete, freuen fid) biefer ©efebrung aum grobfinn. 

SStfr boren nidjt feiten bie ®Iage, bafc trofc ber SBerbienfte, bie 
fie fid> um ba§ fianb ermorben baben, bie Steuifdjen in Sumerifa 
öon ben Eingeborenen nidjt immer bie 91 dj t u n g ge- 
nieß e n, bie iljnen gebüfjrt. ©efteben mir nun, um gerecfjt 8 U 
fein, Eines mit SBereitmilligfeit au: ber eingeborene Stmerifaner ift, 
im ©anaen genommen, ber Einmanberung mit aufjerorbentlidjer 
Öibcralität begegnet. E§ gibt mobl feine Lotion in ber SSelt, 
meldje eine fo gemaltigc 2Ra[fe bon aufeen einftrömenber 93ebölfe- 
rungSelemente mit foldjer greigebigfeit in ber ©emäljrung bürger« 
Iidjer unb toolitifd&er «Redete mürbe empfangen f>aben. $afe ba§ 
Sanb babei feine «Redjnung gefunben bat, ift mafjr, änbert aber 
an ber SCatfadje nichts. Ebenfo mabr ift e§, bafe bon Seit au Seit 
ben Eingeborenen bor ber maffenbaftcn 2Tnf)äufung ber Einman- 
berung bange mirb, unb bafe fidj bann bagegen ein gemiffeS SBiber- 
ftreben aeigt. Sfber biefe Erregungen finb nidjt obne Unterfdjei- 
bung unb bisher nur borübergebenb gemefen, unb audj fie önbern 
bie allgemeine Statfad&e nidjt. Sd) bin'S gemifc, ©ie alle ftimmen 
mit mir überein, menn idj fage, bafe mir einer gaftlidjen ©rofe- 
beraigfeit gegenüberfteben, melier fein billig benfenber SWann 
feine banfbare Slnerfennung berfagen mirb. 

3n ber Zat leibet ein grofeer £eil ber eingemanberten £eut- 
fdjen unter einem ernftlidjen SRadjteil unb einer grofeen Surütf' 
fcfeung burdj ben Unterfdjieb ber £}>radje. 2>a§ ift nidjt gana un- 
natürlich 2>em gemöbnlicben SWenfdjen ift ba§ leidet berbädjtig, 
ober er aaltet ba§ nidjt redjt, maö er nidjt berftebt. ES gibt nidjt 
menig Eingeborene, bie ba aufrichtig glauben, bafe bie eingeman- 
berten $>eutfd)en fid) nur febr Iangiam ober gar nidjt in ba§ 
amerifanifcfje SBefen einleben, mcil fie nidjt mit Seitfjrigfeit unb 
unberaüglidj bie beutfdje Sbradjc mit bem Englifcfjen bertaufdjen. 
%a, eben jefct boren mir fonft gana bernünftigc Öeute mit felfamer 
$eftigfeit bie SBebaubtung äu&ern, bafj ber fein guter amerifani- 
fdjer »ürger fein fönnte, bem ba§ Engliftfje nidjt geläufig ift unb 
ber ba3 ©eutfcfje als UmgangSfbracbe fbridjt. 3ft baS begrünbet? 
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9Wan toirb mir pcrfönlich, mie idh glaube, nicht bortoerfen 
fönnen, bafj ich bem Erlernen ber englifchen Sprache abholb fei, 
ober bafe id) bie SleuntniS beS Snglifchen hier ju Sanbe nicht für 
nuchtig halte, habe im ©egenteil nicht allein felbft baS <£ng- 
Iifclje reblitt) 3U lernen berfucht, fonbern and) roährenb meines 
Tangen öffentlichen Sebent iebe Gelegenheit benufet, um meine 
SanbSleute aum möglichst fchneHen unb grünblichen Erlernen beS 
föiglifdjen emftlid) au ermahnen. Unb maS id> fo oft getan, baS 
roieberhole ich hier. 3>ie englifdje fianbeSfprache au lernen ift bem 
2>eutfdV2Cmerifaner eine tßfliccjt, burd> beten Erfüllung er nicht 
allein feinem eigenen ^ntereffe bienen, fonbern aud) feine SRmj- 
Iidjfeit für baS ©emeinroefen hebmtmb erhöhen hrirb. 

2Jtft Sßebauern geftehe id) bie Xatfadje 3U, bafc einer großen 
3aI)I unferer fianbSIeute, bie im borgerüdften Alter hier ange« 
fommen finb, unb trielen, bie ihr 93rot mit harter Arbeit au ber« 
bienen höben, bie Erfüllung biefer $flid>t unmöglich ift. A b e r 
ichleugneeutfchiebcn, ba&berßingeroanberte, 
ber nid)t bie (Sprache b e S 2 a n b e S f p r i a> t, b e S • 
halb fein guter amerif anif d)er SBürger unb 
Patriot fein fönne. £ie ©efchidjte ber beutfdjgeborenen 
93ebölferung biefeS 2anbe§ liefert ben fdjlagenben SBeroeiS beS 
©egenreilS. SCaufenbc ber Steutfchen, bie auf ben (sdjlachtfelbem 
ber ftepublif ihr 93Iut einfetten, — nicht Abenteurer, bie im 2>ienft 
einer fremben ©ad)e nur ©olb unb 93eförberung fuhren, fonbern 
folibe, angefehene 93ürger unb 93auem, bie in heiligem <£ifer für 
ihr ncue§ SSaterranb bie Baffen ergriffen, — £aufenbe bon bie- 
fen berftanben bon ber englifchen Sprache menig mehr als baS 
®ommanbo, baS fie in ben £obeSfampf führte. 2Bar barum ihre pa- 
triotifdje 93egeifterung weniger opfermittig unb ihr amerifanifchec 
S&ürgerfinn toeniger echt? SCaufenbe bon anbern 2>eutfchen, tüch- 
tige, intelligente Seute, benen ihres Atters ober ungünftiger Um« 
ftänbe megen bie Erlernung ber ßanbeSfprache unerreichbar mar, 
haben fich auS beutfehen Schriften unb 9teben bie ®enntniffe unfe- 
rer öffentlichen Angelegenheiten au erwerben gerou&t, bereu fie au 
einer berftönbigen unb erfprie&Iichen Ausübung ihrer politifthen 
fechte unb Pflichten beburften. 3Baren fie barum toeniger loyale, 
pflichttreue, ber ftepubliF ergebene Bürger? 
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2B i e t ö r i dj t f i n b nur jene, bie in ihrem h ö ft e • 
r t f ch e n (H f e r gegen 2T II e §, ro a § ihnen fremb- 
artig f dj e i n t, »erlangen, bafe e § in biefem 
Öanbe feine b e u t f dj c treffe, feine SBeröffent- 
lidjungen in einer anberen als berSanbeS- 
fpradje mehr geben f o II e. S&trb man bie ber SanbeS- 
fprache unfunbigen Cfinhxtnberer 3U wohlunterrichteten SBürgern 
eraiefjen, n>enn man ihnen bie einzige ©djule fchliejjt, in ber fie 
Temen fönnen? SBirb man fie fehen machen, menn man ihnen ihr 
einiges Sicht auSIöfcht? 

(Hn foIdjeS Verlangen ift nicht SßatriotiS- 
muS mehr; eS ift 93Iinbf>eii gegen bie magren 
Sntereffen b e § 2 a n b e §. #ein toernünftiger SfmeriTaner 
mirb leugnen, bafe bie beutfdje treffe für bie beutfehen (Jinmanbe- 
rer, bie nicht ©nglifch berftehen unb e§ auch beim beften SBillen 
nicht mehr lernen fönnen, ein abfolutcS SBebürfniS ift. Unb um 
bie beutfä> treffe lebensfähig unb auf ber $öhe ihres 93erufS 31t 
erhalten, ift bie Pflege ber beutfehen ©pradje ebenfo notmenbig. 

£ie ängftlidjen ©emüter irren fich fefjr, bie ba in ber ©rfjal- 
tung unb Pflege ber beutfehen ©fcrache neben ber englifctjen eine 
gefährliche (£onfj>iration gegen amerifanifche ^been unb ^nftitu» 
tionen fehen. 3f dj glaube ben @eift, ber in ber 
beutfdjrebenben ©eöölferung biefeg ßanbeS 
lebt, grünblid)3ufennen;unbid>3aubereni(ht, 
311 erflaren, bafe meiner aufrichtigen Über- 
3eugung nach bie Pflege ber beutfehen Sprache 
meber ber Kenntnis amerifanifcher ^nftitu- 
tionen unb ÜBerhältnife, noch ber (£ntroictlung 
etne§ gefunben am eri f anif dj en National- 
gefühlt unter ber beutfehen Söebölferung im 
SBege fteht. ^m ©egenteil, fie bient b a 3 u, um 
93 e i b e S 3U förbern. Gbenforoenig glaube idj, baf$ ber ©e- 
brauch oer beutfehen (Sprache unter unfern SanbSIeuten baS Er- 
lernen beS Englifchen roefentlid) unb bauernb beeinträchtigt. 2Ba£ 
bie 3ufnnft betrifft, fo fomrnt eS ja hauptfächlich auf ben 9iadj* 
toudjS an; unb fie alle roiffen, bafe es bei ben Sftnbern beutfeher 
Eltern hier 3U ßanbe toeit fdjtoerer ift, bie beutfdje ©Drache 3U 
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erhalten, als i&ncn bie englijdje beizubringen. £He aroeite ©e- 
nerotion förid&t baä SDeutfdje getpö^nlitf) fd)on fdu'edjt; bie britte 
gar niä)t me&r. fceifc fe&r tool)r, ba& fid> in einem £eile öon 
^cnnfolöanien eine Stbart öon $>eutfdj als UmgangSföracfce meh- 
rere ©efdjledjter fnnburd} erwarten f>at. Stber ba§ mar üor ber 
Seit ber ßifenbalmcn, aU grofee 3ufammcnfujenbe Waffen öon 
SDeutfdjen mit neueren teilen ber Söeüölferung menig ©erüfjrung 
Rotten. Unb oud) ba mudrfen gute Bürger unb treue amerifanifd&e 
Patrioten. 2lud& weife tdt>, bafe noa> jefct J)ier unb bort unter äf)n- 
Iirfjcn Umftänben ftdj ba§ $eutfd&e öon ben ©Item auf bie SHnber 
fortpflanzt unb ba£ Crnglifd&e nur fe&r fd&mer $Iafc greift. Sfber 
biefe Sräfle merben immer feltener unb geringer, ©ettrife ift, bafe 
bei bem ftetS lebhafter unb allgemeiner merbenben Serfefc amifdjen 
allen SBeftanbteilen Nation ba§ ©nglifdje unter ben ftadtfom- 
men beuifdjer Altern mit immer toadtfenber 6<f}neIIigFeit ba§ 
SJeutfdje al§ UmgangSförad&e öerbrängt. 

$n ber £at toirft ftdt) bie Örage auf, ob e§ münfdjenstoert fei, 
bafe bie tfiadjfommen beutfdjgeborencr Bürger in 3tmerifa neben 
bem (£nglifd)en gar fein ©eutfd) mef>r öerftünben. 9? i t a I 3 
2)eutfä)er, fonbern üomamerifanifdjen Stanb« 
öunfte au£, antmortc ia> entfd&ieben: 9£cin. 
© § f) a t n o d) 9?icmanbem, audj feinem 9tmerifa- 
ner, an feinem Gfjarafter, n o dj an feiner geifti- 
gen (£ n t n> i dl u n g, n o d) an feinen öolitifajen 
©runbfäfcen g e f dj a b e t, 2> e u t f d) 3 u ü e r ft e f) e n. 

mefjr ©öradjen ein Sttcnfd) lieft unb föridjt, um fo toeiter toer« 
ben feine @efid)t£öunfte, unb um fo mefyr ift er im <stanbe, ben 
©cfwlt feinet ßebcnä 3U bercidjern. Cr§ gibt jefct eine grofee 
2^ge öon jungen STmerifanern unb STmerifanerinnen, bie 
Steutfcb, lernen. £n ben gebilbeten Reifen ber amerifanifdjeu 
©efeflfdjaft ift e§ 3U einer 3lrt SDfobc gemorben. SBarum? SSeil 
e§ ben Scrnenben ungemö^nlid) retdje ©djäfce ber ßiteratur, ber 
SBiffenfdjaft, be£ ©ebanfen§ auffcfjttefet. 28 ä l) r e n b nun biefe 
Xaufenbe öon 5lngIo«2lmerifanern beftrebt 
finb, bie Kenntnis b e § 3) e u t f d) e n f t d) m ü E> f a m 
3 u getoinnen, mürbe eä meife fein, menn anbere 
Kaufenbe, benen bie ©rmerbung biefer Kennt- 
nis burcf> bie ©emoljnfjeit be§ S5aterfi.au fc§ 
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mefentlich erleichtert mirb, biefelbe als uit- 
nüfc ober gor u np a t r i o t i f ch megmerfen foll- 
ten ? 

2>ie Orrage beS Unterrichts im &eutfchen neben bem @nglifchen 
in ben öffentlichen Schulen ift bielfach unb in berfchiebenem Sinne 
erörtert roorben. Weines ©rachtenS ift biefe groge nicht, ob baS 
Friemen beS SCeutfdjen neben bem Cfnglifcfjen nüfelich unb mün- 
fcfjcnsmert fei. ©emife ift eS baS. ®ie Öfroge ift bielmehr, ob unb 
mie baS SDeutfdje in ben öffentlichen Schulen fo gelehrt merben 
fann, ba& ben Schülern toirflich eine orbentliche ftenntmS beS 
beutfehen Sprachunterrichts mirb, ohne anbere UnierrichtSgegen- 
ftänbe bon erfter 9?otmeubigfeit gu berbrängen. #ann eS baS, 
fo gefcfjcfie eS ja, beim eS mirb ber aufnxuhfenben Generation eine 
hohe 2Bof)ltat fein. $aun eS baS aber nicht, fo foHte man auf einen 
blo&en nufclofen Schein-Unterricht feine Seit unb #raft ber- 
fchtoenben. 2fufaIIe§äIIeaberforgenmirbeutfch- 
geborenen Slmerifaner bafür, bafe unfere 
Sfinber, mährenb fic baSQcnglifche als ih*e 
ßanbeSffcrache grünblich erlernen, baS 3>eut- 
fchenicht oerlieren. SB i r merben fiebaburdj 
nicht au fchleai teren, toohl aber au gebilbete- 
ren SJmerifanernmachcn. 

2öir mürben bem mahren Sinn biefer geier roenig gerecht 
»erben, moHten mir uns nur in bem ©lange beS alten SBaterlanbeS 
fonnen unb ber Stugenben unb 93crbienfie unferer Vorgänger 
rühmen. ®afe mir bon biefen SBorgängem einen guten tarnen 
geerbt haben, ift fchön. Sichtiger aber ift eS, bafe mir unferen 
9?adjfommen einen guten tarnen hinterlaffen. SBer Achtung bor 
ber Seit mit Siecht forbern miH, mufe fic ftch felbft Oerbienen. 3Tn 
einem ßrinnerungSfeft toie biefem 3iemt eS fich un§ bobbelt, ber 
gegenmärtigen Pflichten unb Aufgaben uns flar betoufet 3u fein. 

©emife barf unb fott uns baS alte 23aterlatib teuer bleiben, 
menn mir auch oon ihm gefefneben finb. $<h & a & e °f* Ö^fagt unb 
roieberhole e§ gern: Set bie SKutter bergifet, ber 
mirb auch & i e iunge ©rout nicht mahrhaft lie- 
ben. 91ber bergeffen mir auch nie, bafe biefer jüngeren 99raut, ber 
ameriranifchen Stebublif, ber mir als Bürger angetraut finb, un- 
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fere Widjt unb Streue geljdrt. Sreilid&fannmitbol- 
lern föedjte gefagt roerben, bafe bie Seutfrij- 
SImerifaner, roäfjrenb fie unter einer anbern 
9tegierung§f orm geboren unb erjogen roor- 
b e n, nie baran gebaut bähen, ben @ i n f I u fe, ben 
fie ^ier befifcen mögen, 3u®unften frember 
Untere ffen au§3ubeuten, bie ^nftitutionen 
biefeä 8anbe£ in frember Stiftung umpmo« 
beln, biefe 91 ebub Ii f in bie # anbei ber alten 
2BeItfeIbft3U©unftenif)re§®eburt3Ianbe§3U 
berroidfeln, ober irgenbroobengriebenunb 
bieSRedjtftellung be§ amerifanifd)en33oIfe§ 
3u fombromittieren. $n bicfenS)ingenf)aben 
fie ftetS 3u ben treueften ber 2Cmerifaner ge. 
I) ö r t. 21 b e r b a m i t i ft'§ n i d) t g e n u g. 

£ie amerifanifdje Nation ift ba§ grofee ©arranelbolf be§ neuen 
3eitalter3, ba3 in feinen #aubtbeftanbteilen nidjt (htglanb allein 
3um SWutterlanb I)at, fonbem alle 3ibüifierten Sänber ber 2SeIt. 
§ier ift ber Sfngelfadpe, ber gröfete ^olonift aller Seiten al§ erfter 
örüfjrer, unb mit ifjm baö germanifdje Clement in feinen berfdjie- 
benen Steigungen, unb ber (Seite, ber Romane, ber ®fabe. 2fu§ 
biefer 9flifd)ung, frieblid) bolfyogen, mufe fid) bie grofce Nation ber 
Sufunft entroicfeln, roeldje in ber greifjeit ber (»elbftregierung iljr 
©lud* unb iJjre ©röfce finben foll. 2>a§ geroalttge ©yberiment toirb 
in bem äTCafce gelingen, roie jeber ber berfdjiebenen (Stämme ba§ 
SebenSfäfjigfte, ba§ SBefte, ba§ üjm inneroofjnt, aU feinen Seitrag 
3ur ©efamtljeit bietet, unb ba§ SBefte, ba3 bon ben anbern geboten 
roirb, in fid) aufnimmt unb fid) 3U eigen ntadyt. SDieS ift bie Auf- 
gabe, bie, roie bie anberen, fo aud) ber $)eutfd)e in Ämerifa 3U 
erfüllen fjat. 2tföge er fie gan3 erfüllen. 

(£r roirb fie nidjt gan3 erfüllen, roenn er fid) fjier jener S)cutfd}' 
tümelei Eingibt, toeldje an allen Neigungen unb ©eroofmljeitett 
be£ $eitnatlanbe§, gleidjbiel ob fie gut ober nidjt gut finb, eigen- 
finnig feftfjält, unb fid) gegen 2Tfle§, roa£ if)m nid)t gerooljnt ift, 
gleidjbiel roie gut e§ fein mag, engljer3ig berfdjliefet. SBie biel 
©ortrcfflidjeS unb ©rofceS er aud) in fid) tragen mag, fo unter- 
fdjeibet fid) ber Steutfdje bod) nidjt baburdj bor allen Ruberen, ba& 
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er ber bottfommene Wenfä ift. 3Sir Ijaben biel, fe&r biel 2Sert- 
bolleS, ba£ toir nidjt befafeen unb ba§ Slnbere brauten. 

SSergeffen mir alfo nie, bafe mir I)ier nitf>t berufen finb, als 
$eutfd&e eine befonbere Nationalität 3U bilben, fonbern ba§ £üa> 
iigfte, baö in un§ ift 3ur amerifanifdfjen Nationalität beiaufteuern, 
unb boJ £üa)tigfte, ba§ unfere 2Wit-3Cmerifaner bor uns borauS 
Iiaben, an He ©teile unferer Sd&toädjen 3U fefcen unb nrit unferem 
Söefen 3u berfdjmelsen. SBergeffen mir nie, bafc mir im fcolittfdjen 
fieben biefer ftejmblif aB fceuifdje feine ©onberintereffen f>aben, 
fonbern bafe ba§ allgemeine 2Bofjl audj boJ Unfrige ift. ©utfjen 
mir gemiffcnfiaft ba§ 3U erforfc&en, toa§ baS allgemeine SBofjl ber- 
langt, unb fjanbeln mir bann füljn unb frei nad> unferer eljrlidjen, 
Überzeugung, unbeirrt bon Heinlidjen SRütffidjten, unb unbeljerrfdjt 
bon einem felbftfüd^tigen unb törannifd&en ^Sarteigeift. SBiber- 
ftefjen mir jeber SBerfudjung, in ber StuSübung unferer politifdfyen 
JRed&te, ba£ SBidjtigfte bem STHnbermid^tigen untersuorbnen, menn 
biefeS etma eine unferer eigentümlidjcn ©eroofynfyeiten ober Nei- 
gungen bereia^ert. ©eben mir 3um ©eifbiel, rote Ijod) roir audj 
bie <&ad)e ber toerfönlidjen Steifheit fd&äfcen mögen, Niemanb ge- 
regte Urfadje 3U fagen, bafj ber SDeutfdje fäf)ig fei, bie fjödjften 
öffenilid&en Sntcreffen Fjintanaufefcen, roenn e§ ficr) irgenbtoie um 
bie £rinffrage fjanbelt. Staffen mir un§ nie bon jenem raifonnier- 
füd)tigen, unmürbigen, berberblidjen, oben SßeffimiSmuS berüdfen, 
ber jebe 93eftrebung 3ur ©efferung unferer bffentlidjen Suftänbe 
burdfc ba§ ©efdjrei entmutigen toiff, e£ fei bod& 2Ttte§ £rug unb 
ftorrujrtion, unb nidjtö fönne fjelfen; benn bon allen faulen SCen- 
ben3en ift biefer $ßeffhni£mu§ bie faulfte. galten mir feft an bem 
roofylbegrünbeten ©lauben, bafc biefeS SSolf einen unerfdjöbfliajen 
Neicfjtum bon reinen unb eblen Elementen befifct; bafe unfer freies 
Staatimefen für bie Übel, bie e§ gebiert, audj bie Heilmittel lie- 
fert; bafc, roie biefe Nebublif mit glänaenbem Söeifbiel bemeift, bei 
einem SSoIFe, roeldjeS im meiteften Sinne fiaj felbft regiert, mandjeS 
6in3elne füjledjt, unb bod) ba§ ©anse gut gel>en fann, unb bafe im 
2lngeftd)t ber ©orgen unb ©efafjren, roeldje bie alte SBelt quälen, 
ba§ amerifanifaV 93olf in biefem ßanbe be§ gefidjerten SfriebenS 
unb beS 2Bor>Ifein§ alle Urfadje $at, fid^ glüdflia> 3U »reifen. 95e» 
fräftigen roir biefen (Glauben burdj bie %at, inbem toir ftets un- 
fere befte Energie bort einfefeen, roo e§ ©ute§ 3U leiften unb 
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©djled&te$ au befömtfen gilt, ©o toerben toir, unfere grofee Sluf- 
gäbe erfüttenb, ber Sfdjtung unferer Seitgenoffen fidler fein, unb 
toir toerben bon unfern SRad&fommen geehrt toerben, toie ttrir in 
biefer Shmbe unfere Vorgänger e&ren. • 

• • * 

II. 

SRebe aur Sei er beS 2)eutfd&en £age§ 
in gort 9Wabifon, $a., am 6. Oftober 1891. 
Eon ©eneral S. Sigel. 

£cr Steutfdje £ag, ober beutftt>amerifanifd&e £ag, foff, toie 
id) mir borftelle, ein £ag ber Erinnerung, ber (?rfenntni§ unb 
be§ 2Tu3brutf§ ber batriotifaVn ©eftnnung be£ beutfaVamerifani- 
fdjen ©IementeS fein. ß?r erinnert un§ mit teilne^menbem fer- 
sen an biejenigen unferer ßanbSIeute, toeldje in ben 3 e iteu ber 
fdjtoeren 9iot unb bc§ ©lenbeS, naa? ben ßämbfen, <5a>retfen unb 
Verfolgungen be§ breifjigjiujrigen &riege§ unb toaf)renb ber bar- 
auffolgenben Stiege, bon ben Ufern be£ 9frf)etne§ unb ber 2)onau, 
bon ber ^fol3 unb (Stfjtoaben unb anberen teilen be§ bamals ser- 
rütteten unb bertoüfteteten beutfdjen SftcidjeS, ba§ nodj ba3u oon 
ben dürfen üom Often f>er angegriffen mar, nad) berfdfoiebenen 
9Hd&tungen f)\n, befonber§. aber nad) ben englifajen Skotomen 
2fmeriFa§ auätoanberten, um in ber „9?euen Söelt" eine neue 
G?jiften3 3U fud&en, fttt) felbft unb \f)te gamilten 3U retten uno tl)re 
bolitifd&en ©runbfäfce ober iljren religtöfen ©lauben 3U betoatyren. 
©ie berliefeen ir)rc Heimat 3uerft einseln unb in ©rubben, bann 
3u #unberten unb Jtaufenben, toie jene 20,000, bie über ßoflanb 
nadj ©nglanb dinübertoanberten ober ridjtiger gefagt flogen, unb 
bort alle möglidVn 3>rangfale 3u erleiben Jjaäen. diejenigen oon 
ifjnen, tocld)e fid) 3um fatf>oIifa>n ©Iauben befannten, 3584 an 
ber 3aI)I, tourben mit ifjren ©eiftlid&en toieber naa) $oflanb unb 
ben $anfaftäbten 3urüdfgefd^icft, 1600 naaj ben raupen Salin« 
Unfein, 2000 nadfj ben SBergtoerfen bon ©unberlanb, bon too fie 
aber toieber, bura> 9?ot unb brutale SBeljanblung gestoungen. nadfr 
2>eutfrfu'anb 3urürff ehrten; 4000 tourben nadj Urlaub in ba§ 
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Gountn Simettcf gebracht, fiebelten fia> bort an unb ttxrren unter 
bem dornen ber ^alartner, b. t>. ^fä'Iaer, befannt. 93on ben 
übrigen 20,000 mürben im $cu)re 1710 ungefähr bic $älfte nad) 
ben englifdjen klonten in Slmerifa fnnübergefdnfft unb bilbeten 
bort, mit ben bon SBittiom $enn unb ben bon ben Sdjtocben unb 
#oüanbem geföaffenen Sfnfiebelungen, ben SMm unb bie ©runb» 
läge be§ beutfdfyen ßebenS in SfmeriFo. 

Stoib falj man überall an ber atlantifdjen Äüftc — bort 
©corgia, 8üb- unb SRorbcarolina, um ftafcbaljannorf, Stoanofe unb 
Selamare bte aum $ubfon, ©ajofjarie unb 9Wo&atof — auf neuem 
SBobcn neues Scben; ftetig ermudjg au§ ben ifolierten unb fborabi- 
fajen Anfängen ein neues ©efätfedit, benn überall mo fia> ber 
£eutfdje meberlicfe, ba erfbro&en bura> feine ßtaft unb SfaSbauer, 
feinen unermüblia)en ftlei fe, feine ©enügfamf eif unb ©barfamf eit. 
feine Xreue unb (Sfjrlidjfeit, fleine unb größere ©emeinben unb 
£>rtftt)aften, meldje im Hnbenfen an ba§ alte SBaterlanb unb bie 
engere Heimat Ijeute noa> beutfdje tarnen tragen, mie 3Rann&eim, 
tfeibelberg, ober tyren beutfdjen Urfbrung bcäeidmen, mie ©ermam 
toron, Sriebrid^Sburg unb 9fem Söern. 

3tt>ar maren bie beutfdjen ©intoanberer ber bamaligen 3eit — 
mit SfuSnabme ber ^ennfnlbanier, bie unter bem ©dnttje unb ber 
Leitung ifjreS unbergefeliajen 2&of>ltäterS, SCSiUiam $enn, ftanben 

— nott) in einer 9Crt #örigfeit ober Shiedjtfdjaft; aber fie Ijaben 
telbft fdjon bamal§ mutig für if>re ©riftena unb ifjr beutfdjeä 
SBefen geftritten. benn nur im &ambfe für ba§ ftedjt unb ba§ 
SRcdjtc fonnten fie ba§ erreichen, maS fie in jener brimitiben, 
raupen 3«t be§ amerifanifdjen fieben§ erreicht unb gefdjaffen 
fjaben. StamalS r>icfe e£, toie l)eute nod): 

„iJiiir ber berbient fidj Sreirjctt toie ba§ Seben, 
„Ter täglidt) fie erobern mufj." 

2$ar einmal ber SBeg nadj bem amerifanifdjen kontinent ge- 
3eigt, fo folgten bie bcrfdjiebenen Nationen bem 93eijbiele nadj. 

— Tic ftranjofen in (Sonata unb bem SRiffiffibbi^al, fotocit atf 
SRem-OrleanS im ©üben unb mit gort $>u CueSne, bem feurigen 
SßittSburg, nad> bem Often $u. ©ine ftolge biefer cnglifaVfranaö. 
fifd&en STnfieblungen unb Ausbreitung mar ber englifa>fran3Öfi. 
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fd^c ßoIonialFrieg, fo mohl beFannt burd) SBrabbotfS SRieberlage 
auf feinem 3ttarfd) gegen jenes gort Sht ßueBne, an meld)' unglütf- 
liebem ^elbauge audj ©eorge SBafhington teilnahm, unb burdj ben 
(Sieg ber englifdj-amerifanifdjen Äoloniften auf ben #ö'hen bon 
£iuebed\ Ob bie beutfdjen Slnfiebler an jenen ßu'mbfen teilnahmen, 
ift ferner au fagen; aber als englifdje Süoloniften waren fie ohne 
Smeifel audj an ben gelbflügen oe r $MoniaI-£rubben beteiligt, 
benn fie beftanben baubtfädhlia) au§ SWiliaen. SDefta ftdjerer miffen 
mir, bafe fie im ameriFanifchen UnabhängigFeitSFriege in ber 2Rehr« 
3ar)l auf Seiten ber „föebetfen" ftanben; e§ mar ein SJHihlenberg, 
ber feinen d)riftlid)en SanbSleuten ba§ grofee 93eifbiel ber „church 
militant" — beS „Priefter-Solbaten" — gab, ein £erfl>eimer, ber 
bei CrisFann mit feinen ad&thunbert SRann beutfeher Sftiltaen bem 
Vorbringen 23urgotme3 CHufjalt gebot unb elf £age nadj ber 
<sd)Iad)t an ber babei erhaltenen SBunbe ftarb. @§ mar ein bon 
©teuben, ber bie Gebellen einexerzierte unb ein be #alb, ber, an 
elf Sßunben blutenb, in ber <5djlad)t bon Samben fiel. SBaS 
heffifche Mietlinge in ihrer 93Iinbr)eit berfdjulbeten, haben bie beut» 
fdjen $oloniften unb beutfdje ©ffigiere reichlidh aufgemogen. 

9?ad) bem SRebolutionSFriege bauerte bie (Sinmanberung nadj 
STmeriFa amar fort, allein fie mar fdjmadj unb mürbe burdj ba§ 
englifdje, irlänbifdje unb fdjottifdje Clement bei meitem überboten, 
unb biefe SM ifdjung gab aud} ber ameriFaniidjcn SBebölFerung ihren 
borherrfdhenben (ShataFter. SMe 9?aboleonifd)en Sftnege unb bie 
SfreiheitSFriege, mit bem aufflammenben Patriotismus beS beut- 
fdjen SSolFeS, abforbierten bie maffenfähige 93ebölferung, mährenÖ 
ber barauf folgenbe triebe bie bem SSolfe gegebenen SSerfpredjun- 
gen unb Hoffnungen feine SlufmerFfamfeit, fein ^ntereffe unb 
feine SßirFfamFeit für baS eigene fianb fefthielten. 

2(ber bie Stäufdjung Farn, — mit ihr bie bolitifdje Agitation, 
beförbert burd) bie ^uli-SteboIution bom ^ahre 1830 in 2rranF- 
reid); — eS folgte bie erfte großartige SBoIFSberfammlung — ba§ 
„$ambad)crfeft" in ber Pfalz, an bem 30,000 «Männer au§ faft 
allen mefteurobäifdjen Sänbem teilnahmen, befonberS aber auS 
ÜDeutfchlanb, $ranfreidj unb ber (ödjmeia, unb SRebräfentanten ber 
bolnifd&en (Jyilierten, unb mobei aum erften 9ftale in ben SReben 
be§ ©efdhidhtSfchrciberS SBirth unb be§ SDoFtorS eiebenbfeiffer bie 
Sbee einer beutfdjen boIFStümlidjen SRationalbertretung, ja fogar 
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bie einer beutfd&en Wepubüt unb eines mefteurofcäifdjen SJölfer- 
mmbeS auSgeforod&en unb mit grofeem @ntfmfia§mu§ aufgenom- 
men rourbe. SDie SBemegung breitete fid) au§, — bie ^taqe einer 
rerfftmäfeigen $ertretung be§ beutfd&en 3*olfe§ — bie (Sin&eit unb 
ftreifjeit £eutfü)Ianb§ — ■ einer beutfdjen, t)om SSolfe bireft ge- 
mähten Sflational-Serfammlung [tott ber alten, morfdjen 93unbe§- 
93erfammlung, mürbe in gana 3>eutfd>Ianb biSfutiert unb in ben 
gefefegebenben 93erfammlungen ber fonftitutionellen (Staaten au 
förmlid&en ftorberungen erhoben, — ja, biefer ©ebanfe einer 
bireft au3 bem #olfe fyeröorgegangenen SRationalbertretung er- 
griff alle beutfdjen ©emüter, üon einem ©nbe SDeutfdjlanbS bis 
3um anbern — bie 2)eutfa>öfterreia>r eingefdjloffen, — öon Me- 
tern ©ebanfen mar ba§ beutfdje SSoIf erfafet, efje nod) bie fran3Ö- 
fifdje SReöolution bom Februar 1848 auSgebrodjen mar; biefe fdmf 
ifm nid>t, fie förberte ilnt Hofe unb bradjte ifm mie ein eleftrifc&er 
©trom aum tatfädjlidjen StuSbrud) — in ©üb- unb Sßorbbeutfd> 
Ianb, im SBefteu unb Often, am 9tf)ein unb ber SDonau, in Söaben 
unb ber Sßfal3, in allen Heineren beutfdjen Staaten, fotoic in 
^ßreufeen unb ßfterreidj, in 93erlin unb 2Sien. ©3 mar ein grofeer 
£ag, jener 2> e u t f d) e £ a g ber 23oIf§erfjebung im tarnen ber 
©n^eit unb greifjeit, eS mar ber grö&te unb fdjönfte £ag be§ 
neueren S)eutfdjlanb3, aU 3um erften 3WaI ein beutfdjeä, bireft 
Dom Sßolfe geroäblte§ Parlament in ber SßauISfirdje öon ^ranf- 
furt fid) berfammelte unb nadj grünblidjer, aber langer, 31t 
langer Arbeit — fie naljm faft ein !^af>r in SKnfbrudj — im Styrü 
1849 bie 9*eidf)§berfaffung berfünbigte, bie fyeute nodj in ifjren 
@runb3Ügen bie ©runblage be§ neuen beutfdjen 9teid)e3 bilbet. 

©ie miffen mie bie ganae SBemegung enbigte. ©efdjroädjt burdj 
bie ^btrünnigfeit fürftlidjer §anblanger, berraten burd> bie 
Srurdjtfamen unb im ©tidje gelaffcn burd) einen fdjmad&en ßtfnig, 
ging boJS 9teidj 311 ©runbc, efye e§ faftifdj cyiftierte; ba§ Parlament 
fdjrumfcfte 3U einem SRumbf-^arlamcnt 3ufammen unb feine Ietjte 
SBerfammlung bon 100 ÜRiigliebern in Stuttgart mürbe burdj 
gutmütige, aber geljorfame fdjmäbifdje Äofafen an ber ©ifcung 
berf)inbert, trofcbem bafe ßubroig Ufjlanb, ber grofee unb mit Sftedjt 
gefeierte fd^toäbifd)C 2>idjter unb Patriot, an ber ©bifce ber 
nationalen SBertreter einfjerfdjritt unb Eintritt in ba§ SSerfamm« 
IungSlofal berlangte. ©0 enbigte baS Parlament. 
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£>ie monard&ifdje Snterbention unb bie SReaftion fiegten überall 
unb fanben ibren europäifdjen 9tbfd&lu& mit bem @taat§ftreid> bon 
Souis Napoleon — bem „kleinen" — tote Victor $ugo ifm nennt. 

©djon bie Surdjt bor bem, n>a§ fommen fönnte ober mürbe« 
jener politifdje ^nftinft ber bitrd? eine Ütfaffe bon Einflüfeen fidr> 
e^eugt, trieb 1847, ein £vaf)r bor ber allgemeinen ©rbebung. 
Üaufenbe üon Sperfoneu au§ ber Heimat in bie Sfrembe; ibnen 
folgte bie ?Coantgarbe ber Ütfänner bon 1848 unb 49, ber beteilig- 
ten an bem Söiberftanbe gegen bie monardjifdje $erfdjn>orung, 
aber fie oerliefeen ibre Heimat nu&r, oljnc toenigftenS borber mit 
bem ©djtoert in ber $anb ibre €>adje 31t berfedjten. 9Son ben ge- 
waltigen Ercigniffen, meldte nid^t allein 2)eurfdjlanb, fonbern gana 
Europa roie ein großes dvbbeben erfdjütterten, batiert fid) ber 
großartige ©trom ber neueren SftaffenauSroanbe- 
r u n g, toeldje fid) über bie bereinigten (Staaten ergoß, fie belebte 
unb befruchtete. SS toar bie große 5trmee ber öreibeit, tocldje 
bie bereits errungene $ofition ifjrer Sanbsleute in Slmerifa ber- 
ftärfte unb bon nun an als ein ftarfeS, junges unb begeifterteS 
Element in bie 93erbältmffe unb in bie Enttoicflung beS SanbeS 
eingriff. 

$enn jene #unberttaufenbe famen, nid&t um bloß „tbr Öeben 
311 macben", fonbern um in politifdjer, religiöfer unb fodialer üBe* 
ijiefjung frei 3U leben, ©ie famen, toeil fie feine ^errfdjaft bon 
34 großen unb fleinen dürften, feinen SRilitär- unb ^Solijeiftaat, 
fonbern einen 23olf£ftaat, <&elbftregierung unb (selbftbetoaffnung 
um Uten. SteSbaFb bie kämpfe, bie fie 3U befteben batten, benn fie 
fanben r)ier fein fdjtoadjeS, fonbern ein ftarfeS, tooblorganifierteS 
unb an feinem ftarren SBefen unb feinen befonberen (Sitten, Sin- 
fidjten unb ©etoobnbeiten feftbaltenbeS #oIf, ba§ nid)t leidet 3U be- 
febren mar unb nodj ift; außerbem toaren bie $)eutfdjen mit ge- 
ringen SluSnabmcn ber englifeben Sptaa^e nidjt mächtig, baber 
audj ibre befonbere Organifationen jeber Hrt, eine befonbere 
beutfdje treffe, beutfebe Pfarrer, ©dmlmeifter, Slbbofaten unb 
3ablreicbe beutfebe ©efdjäftSbäufer, ®ünftler unb Arbeiter, tooburd) 
fidb mitten im amerifanifeben Seben unb treiben ein befonbereS 
beutfcb-amerifanifcbeS Element enttoidfelte, baS bon nun an als 
ein bebeutenber politifd&er unb fosialer ftaftor in ftedjnung ge- 
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bradjt werben mußte unb fpeaieff im dornen ber politischen ©leid> 
beredtfigung unb perfönlicrjen Freiheit in bie Sdjranfen trat. 

SCann Farn bic ftrage ©flatteret, bie SecefftonSfragc unb 
ber Sirieg. SBährenb in Se^iefjung auf bie Sflaoerei bie $eut« 
fdjen im Allgemeinen unb im ^3ritt3tp gegen bie SFIaöerei waren, 
hielt boef) noch ein großer Steil Don ihnen an ben alten Staats- 
red)t3'£octrincn feft, anberä aber mar c§ hinfidjtlid) ber Seceffiort 
unb bc$ SVricgeS. Sie fic in 9P?offc in biefeä Sanb Famen, fo traten 
fie aurf) in SNaife für bie ameriFanifd)e föepublif, iFjre Einheit unb 
ilntcilbarFcit ein. Sie waren gerabe in ber erften £cit ber großen 
ßtifiS auch unter ben erften, bie fich organifierten unb bewaffneten 
unb in ben erften Unternehmungen unb treffen ihre £reuc unb 
HnbänglichFeit für baö 2anb ihrer SBahl behriefen. So mar e£ 
befonbers in ben ©ren^Staaten oon SWarnlanb big Üftiffouri, 
Unter ben erften Gruppen waren auch 5 (Kompagnien bon Sßenn- 
f Albanien — im ®an3en 400 SHann — Welche am 18. Stpril 1861 
burd) Baltimore paffierten, einen £ag bor bem fetfyften Regiment 
Don 9Raffad)ufctt3, abenbs in SSafhington eintrafen, unb ba§ 6a* 
pitol befefeten; unb bon biefen maren wenigftens bie -§älfte $cutfdj- 
$ennfnlbanier. ^n Baltimore empfing fie ber Sftob mit bem ©e- 
fdjrei „welcome to southern graves". $n Söafhington aber, Wo 
bie größte 5lngft unb 93eforgni§ herrfcfjte, begrüßte fie ba§ Ior>aIc 
93olf§ „als bao erfte willFornmene Seidjen ber Hoffnung unb 
berficht." 

£cne§ fpontane unb 3eittge Grutfdjrciten ber unioniftifdjen Cr- 
ganifationen hat ber SfebeÜwn glcid) in ihrem erften bewaffneten 
93orfa>riften Einhalt geboten unb mirftc 3iigleid) aU ein große? 
Steifpiel bc§ patriotifdjen C5ciftc§, ber aur 9iad)afjmung aufforberte. 
9Son ben 2,500,000 WirFlichen Streitern für bic Union maren 
500,000 im 3lnslanbe geboren, ober 20 $ro3ent unb unter biefen 
180,000 £eutfche, 144,000 Urlauber, bie anberen SFanbinabicr, 
Sfran3ofen unb ^aliencr, Sdjweiscr, Sßolen u. f. m. 

3>ie großen ^atfadjen unb Sfefultate be§ .Qriege^ finb beFannt. 
(£r enbete mit bem Triumph ber Einheit unb Freiheit unb menn es 
eine große Genugtuung für bie SDentfdj-HmcriFaner gibt, fo ift 
e§ bie, mit ben Staffen in ber «§anb ober mit 2öort unb Schrift 
unb mit ir)«ni moralifdjen unb materiellen Einfluß 3u biefem 
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SRefuItat ihr gutes Teil beigetrogen 3u haben, ©ie labert 3uerft 
bie Söafjl ßincoln'S unb bann ben ©ieg be£ Norbenä über ben 
©üben möglidb gemacht. @ie roaren bie treuen ©tüfcen ber Sinti« 
©flaberci^partei unter f^remont unb ßincoln unb blieben e§ bi§ 
3um Ickten Moment be§ grofeen ÄampfeS. 3>a§ amerifanifdhe 
93olf hat fidt> 31t ungeheurer Üftadjt entmitfelt unb im Verhältnis 
mit ihm ba§ beutfd>amerifanifd)e Element. 

SBic mirb firf) bie Snfunft be§ SanbeS gestalten? SSirb fiaj bie 
©ef(f)id)te Europa'S hier mieberfjolen unb jebe ein3elne ber grofeen 
Nationalitäten ihr befonbereS Neft auf amerifanifdjem 93oben 
bauen? Cber merben fie im Kampfe erliegen unb untergehen? 3$ 
glaube nia)t an eine fold)e Stlternatine. glaube nidjt an bie 
2ttifere ber Slbfonberung unb Trennung. 

£ie Elemente ber Einigung finb 3U mädtfig um eine Slbfonbe» 
nmg permanent 3U marfjen; bie Vcrbinbung burdj ©ifenbahnen 
unb Telegraphen 3n leidet, bie ©efd£)äftsintereffen 3U großartig, 
um bie ein3elnen Nationalitäten an beftimmte Legionen 311 bin» 
ben ; bie ©efefce b e § SanbeB 3U frei, um fie baoon 
auäsufdjliefeen. $)a§ gan3e ßanb ift ba£ Selb ber Arbeit 
für alle ohne Unterfdjieb ber Stoffe ober Nationalität. E § i ft 
unfer fianb — fein ^nterejfe unfer ^ntereffe. 
Safct un§ an biefem ©ebanfen fefthalten unb mährenb mir unfer 
eigene» Söefen beroahren unb bie %bee ber perfönliäjen Ofreiheit 
naa) allen fliidbtungen hin oerteibigen, in ber Sßolitif für unfere. 
9ted)tc eitstehen, 3eitgemäfee Reformen anftreben unb Shtnft unb 
SBiffenfdhaft pflanjen, Iafet un£ nidjt oergeffen, bafe mir hier auf 
amerifanifdhem Voben flehen, bafe mir ber JRepublif Treue ge- 
fdjmoren haben, bafe Taufenbe unferer Sanbäleute für bie Erhal- 
tung, Einheit unb Freiheit berfelben ihr 93lut oergoffen haben unb 
bafe mir als amerifanifdje Bürger, b. h- in rein 
J> 0 r i t i f d) e r Eichung, nid)t* anbere§ fein fönnen unb fein 
muffen, als Srmcrifaner. $ft bie* 3U Diel gefagt? $ft eö ein blo- 
fee* SBagatclI, ift eö nichts ein Sfmerifaner 3U fein? 

2Ba§ finb bie Vereinigten (Staaten? Sßas ift bie amerifanifdje 
9tepublif ? ©in immenfes ©ebiet, faft über einen gan3en kontinent 
fidj ausbreitend mit allen ©ütern ber Erbe gefegnet, begren3t 
unb befdjüfct oon ben emigen SBeHen bes Speeres; ein Volf öon 
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SSö'Ifern, eine Nation bon Lotionen, mit fiunbert Sungen unb einet 
einigen uniberfellcn @t>rad&e; eine <£rrungenfdf>aft, bie nirgenbS 
für ein fo meiteS ©ebiet eriftiert unb bie bie ©Jjrad&elemente ber 
gebilbeften »öfter in ftd) enthält, ba§ ©ermanifd&e unb ftomani- 
fdje, toeldje mit bem ©eltifd^en ben ®ern beS gemaltigen SolfS- 
forperS bilben unb bie gerabe, toeil fie fo ift, allen geeignet mar 
unb geeignet ift biefe (Elemente au einem großen ©anaen au ber- 
binben. 

Sa&t un§ biefen SSorteil einer gemeinfamen ßanbeSfpraaV, 
meldje Ijcute fdjon bon über 120,000,000 SRenfdjen gefprodjen 
hrirb, nirfjt mit leidjtem ©<inn Ijinnefjmen unb betrad&ten, benn bie 
Ausbreitung unb Wlafyt eines JöolfeS liegt aum großen Xexl in ber 
Ausbreitung biefeS SnftrumenteS ber 9ftadjt, beS inneren unb 
äufeeren §anbeIS unb SBerfefjrS. 

2&a§ ift bie amerifanifaje SRe^uBItf? 3)ie alte 3Mi berpflanat 
auf neuen 93oben, auf bem fie fid>, mit ben (Srrungenfdjaften bon 
^aljrtaufenben auSgerüftet, unter günftigeren 93ebingungen ent- 
mirfeln fonnte; ein Afol unb bie Iefcte Hoffnung ber ©eätfjteten unb 
Verfolgten, bie „Königin ber Arbeit", ber ©ammefyunft für bie 
taufcnbfältigen Gräfte ber 3ibiiifation unb Kultur; ein Eolf, baS 
ein neueg (Jbangelium in ber $orm ber Unabfjängigfeit-erflärung 
oerfünbigte, roie eS auS bem ©efjirn bcS gröfeten politifdjen ©enieS 
feiner 3eü entf^roffcn ift; ein 93oIF, befjen 3)afein auf ben feften 
Pfeilern einer großartigen SBerfaffung rufjt, geläutert buraj ben 
$"am£f unb <sieg über bie bererbte SRadjt be§ ©flabenfjaltertumS, 

ßafct unS bieS erfennen unb feftljalten an biefem unfdjäfcbaren 
©ute. Safet unS erfennen, bafe in ber (Srfwltung beS ©anaen, in 
ber 3Wacf)t unb ©röfje, in ber ©ntroidflung unb bem Sfortfdjritt ber 
SRepublif unfere eigene @id&erf>eit unb unfer eigenes fpe3ieIIeS 
^ntereffe am beften bemafjrt finb unb Iafet beSfjalb bie eine, freie, 
unteilbare unb un3erftörbare ftejmblif unfere 3iiberfia)t unb 
unfer fjödrfteS Biet fein. 
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KARL HEINZEN, 
REFORMER, POET AND LITERARY CRITIC. 

By Paul Otto Schinnerer, A. M. 
Introduction. 

The political movement of 1848, the various phases of the 
agitation preceding it, and the activity of the men who, Hke 
Karl Heinzen, advocated it with all the eloquence at their dis- 
posal, fought for it with all available means, and finally suf- 
fered lifelong exile for their endeavor, can only be properly 
understood and appreciated from an historical Standpoint. We, 
who have profited by the political experience of the last half 
Century, and can look back upon the unification of Gennany in 
1870, are likely to consider the whole movement the work of 
impractical ideal ists and of political fanatics. But even though 
this unification has been achieved by a great statesman on 
a monarchical basis instead of the democratic foundation so 
ardently desired and fought for, it would have been impos- 
sible, had nct the path been smoothed by the agitations for 
Übend reforms. The final achievement is due not only to Bis- 
marck, the statesman, but in a vcry great measure to the cam- 
paign for unification, for liberty and frcedom, inaugurated by 
German patriots, thinkcrs and poets after the national disaster 
of the battle of Jena in 1806. 

As early as 1803 Ernst Moritz Arndt, in his pamphlet, 
"Germanien und Europa," had protested against the tendency 
to separate from the concrete problems of ordinary life the in- 
dividualistic ideal of a free humanity, whose influence, how- 
ever, he could no more escape than the others, and had de- 
manded unity of State and of the people, "Einheit des Staates 
und des Volkes." 1 In 1806 he published his "Geist der Zeit," 
in which he condemned the existing state of culture as being 
too umvorldly. He recalls the glorious past of Germany, and 
seeks to awakcn a scnse of shame at the present humiliation 

1 F. Meinecke, Weltbürgertum und Nationalstaat, p. 99 ff. 
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and degradation. The poets are not in touch with the needs 
and aspirations of the people, but are engaged in the narrow 
pursuit of self-culture. All this must be swept away, and a 
new spirit, a consciousness of the needs of the nation, must 
take its place. 

Two years later Fichte delivered his memorable "Reden 
an die deutsche Nation" at a great personal risk, for the troops 
of Napoleon were occupying the country and his spies were 
to be found everywhere. While Arndt had attempted the re- 
generation of the German people by historical criticism, Fichte 
made his appeal primarily to the moral consciousness and to 
the will. His remedy for the political unity and restoration of 
Germany lay in public education, as a means for inculcating a 
spirit of patriotism and an ardent desire for Hberty. Largely 
to his endeavors must be ascribed the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1810 as an outspoken means of making it 
the centrc of a new patriotic spirit. 

Nor must we overlook the contributions of the Romantic 
movement to the uprising of 1813. It is true that in the main 
its tendency was a turning away from the problems of this 
world, at least in the beginning; that these poets found their 
ideal in a spiritual, ultra-mundane sphere, and that they sought 
consolation for the disrupted State of present afTairs in the 
greatly idealized age of the German past, and in the unity of 
the Catholic Church. But at the same time they fostered the 
spirit of nationality by rediscovering the lost treasures of the 
German nation. The revival of the folk-songs in "Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn" by Achim von Arnim and Clemens 
Brentano, of the populär tales and legends in the "Kinder- und 
Hausmärchen", by the brothers Grimm, was not the least fac- 
tor in awakening reminiscences of a past when there still 
existed a German nation, and hopcs of a future when this na- 
tion was to rise again in ancient splendour. 

The results of this agitation soon became apparent. Every- 
where the national spirit was awakened, and men responded to 
the solemn call of duty. Under the leadership of Stein and 
Hardenberg the Prussian army was reorganized ; recruits were 
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not wanting to take up arms for the holy cause of the Father- 
land. Even the professors at the universities dismissed their 
classes in order to participate in the drills. The whole nation 
was aglow with enthusiasm, all the petty strifes and dissensions 
were forgotten in the great cause, and finally the King of 
Prussia, seized with the spirit of his people, issued his call 
to arms. In the poems of Arndt, Schenkendorf, and Körner, 
this craving for the political freedom and unity has been im- 
mortalized. With their fiery battle songs they not only stirred 
the soldiers, but everywhere the people could be heard singing 
them with joyous and youthful delight. It was like pouring 
oil on the fire when Theodor Körner, following the summons 
to arms, addressed the people. 

"Frisch auf, mein Volk! Die Flammenzeichen rauchen, 
Hell aus dem Norden bricht der Freiheit Licht I 
Du sollst den Stahl in Feindes Herzen tauchen; 
Frisch auf, mein Volk! Die Flammenzeichen rauchen, 
Die Saat ist reif; ihr Schnitter, zögert nicht! 
Das höchste Heil, das letzte, liegt im Schwerte! 
Drück' dir den Speer ins treue Herz hinein: 
Der Freiheit eine Gasse! — Wasch die Erde, 
Dein deutsches Land, mit deinem Blute rein!" 

But these patriots were tö be sorely disappointed. Hardty 
had they sueeeeded in driving Napoleon from the country, 
when a fierce reaction against all liberal movements set in. The 
proniises of the King- of Prussia to give his people a Consti- 
tution were shamefully broken. The very leaders of the 
patriotic movement who had freed Germany from its oppres- 
sors and reorganized Prussia, were accused of treason and 
locked up. There is hardly a period in German history as dis- 
graceful as that of the Regime Metternich. 

But although the "Demagogenhetze" was carried on re- 
lentlessly and mercilessly, the spirit of freedom could not be 
surpressed and the ideal lived on in men's minds. It now de- 
volved upon the students of the Universities to perpetuate the 
ideals which the poets had inculcated and fostered, and which 
had brought about the enthusiastic uprising of 1813. Imbued 
with the noble and manful ideas of Fichte, the Student or- 
ganizations now begnn a process of inner reformation. Great- 
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ly stirred by the uplifting events of 1813, and moved by the 
greatness of the German nation in the past, with which they 
became acquainted in the classrooms, a deep devotion to the 
Fatherland gradually filled their hearts. The degenerating 
drinking bouts gave way to moderation and the "mens sana in 
corpore sano" once more became the ideal. Instead of the 
drinking songs, the patriotic and serious hymns of Arndt and 
othcrs became the favorites. Moreover, the students them- 
selves began military drill, and, better still, an attempt was 
made to break up the petty distinctions between the students 
of the different German states. The societies dominant thus far 
were the so-called "Landsmannschaften", organizations of stu- 
dents from one and the same state, and the rivalry and hostility 
between them was very great. A new Organization consist- 
ing of students from the different states was to be formed. 
In June, 1815, the members of two Landsmannschaften in 
Jena, together with a number of "barbarians", actually or- 
ganized a new association, the "Burschenschaft". Only a year 
later all other organizations had dissolved, and the Burschen- 
schaft seemed to have achieved its object, namely, a con- 
federation of the whole Christian-Germanic student body. At 
the Suggestion of Turnvater Jahn, the black-red-gold banner 
of the volunteers of Lützow, which was to be the emblem of 
freedom for fifty ycars, was adopted as the emblem of the Or- 
ganization. Soon other universities followed the example of 
Jena and organized similar associations. In October, 1818, 
the representatives of fourteen Universities met in Jena, and 
there made it a national Organization, under the name of "Die 
allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft," which was "organized 
on the relation of the German Youth to the future unity of the 
German Fatherland." The Constitution stated as the object of 
the Burschenschaft: "Unity, freedom, equality between its 
members, and a development in a "Christian-Germanic spirit of 
all faculties for the service of the Fatherland." One despotic 
clause, however, called for the dissolution of all other so- 
cieties, and every student was to be obliged to join. 

Xeedless to state, the authorities began to view the Situa- 
tion with alarm. After the well-known Wartburgfest had 
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caused considerable discussion, the murder of Kotzebue bv 
Karl Sand, which was not in the spirit of the association, but 
entirely the work of several radical members acting on their 
own initiative, gave the reactionary party such a fright that 
drastic measures were taken to stop all further agitation. In 
the famous Karlsbad decrees of 1819, all secret and unau- 
thorized Student societies were summarily prohibited, par- 
ticularly that "association established some years since under 
the name of the 'Burschenschaft', since the very coneeption 
implies the utterly unallowable plan of permanent fellowship 
and constant communication between the various universities." 
Spies were placed in all universities to watch both students 
and professors, and a stringent censorship of the press was in- 
stituted. 

What could not be done openly, was done in secret, and 
secret chapters of the Burschenschaft, morc radical than the 
original society, came into existence, where the passion for a 
unified fatherland was kept burning. As late as 1835 Karl 
Gutzkow and Heinrich Laube were endangered because of their 
alleged membership in the Burschenschaft. But on the whole 
the reaction of Metternich was successful, and the champions 
of f reedom had to content themselves with waiting for a better 
and more propitious time. 

This time seemed to have come in the year 1840. On June 
7th of that year, Frederick William IV ascended the throne 
left vacant by his father. Youthful, imaginative, of a roman- 
tic nature, he had long been the hope of the liberals. Ajready 
long beforc, a poct, C. K. J. Bimsen, had prophecied of this 
time : 

"Was tausend Jahr vergebens erstrebt das Vaterland, 

Wird rasch sich dann erheben von solches Bauherrn Hand." 8 

Another incident to awaken the national spirit and to raise 
it to a high pitch was Francc's attitude towards the Rhine. 
Ilaving becn unsticcessful in their oriental campaign, the 
French people wished to vindicate their honor by their insolent 
clamor for the possession of the Rhine. How much the Ger- 

'Christian Petzet, Politische Lyrik, München 1902, p. 10. 
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mans resented this demand can be seen from the rcmarkable 
popularity of Nikolaus Becker, who had answered with bis 
famous lines: 

"Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien deutschen Rhein.'" 

Among scores of similar songs, protesting against the in- 
sults of France, and expressing the indignation of the Germans 
thereat, I will mention only one more, which has since become 
the German national hymn, "Die Wacht am Rhein," by Max 
Schneckenburger : 

"Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, 
Wie Schwertgeklirr und Wogenprall : 
Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deutschen Rhein! 
Wer will des Stromes Hüter sein? 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein!"* 

In this same year the four hundreth anniversary of the 
German invention of the art of printing was celebrated. This 
certainly also served as an admonition for energetic action in 
endeavors for liberal progress and national unity, by bringing 
to general consciousness the Spiritual leadership which Germany 
had enjoyed for a Century, as well as the altogether unworthy 
and even disgraceful position which she occupied politically 
among the leading nations of Europe. 

But although these several events occasioned the sudden 
outbreak of the national spirit in a i^reat number of political 
Iyrics, they themselves would not have been sufficient cause, 
had not the public spirit reached that stage of development 
which was necessary for the produetion as well as the proper 
understanding of these Iyrics. That burning desire for free- 
dom which was at first manifested by the great poets and 
thinkers of the eighteenth Century, and which had then taken 
hold of the students after the Napoleonic Wars, was now to be 
transferred to the people. And whercas the speculations of 
the pfreat eighteenth Century poets had been almost wholly 

*Petzet, Ibid., pp. 17 and 42. 

Tetzet Ibid., 9ff. 
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ideal and theoretical, and the conceptions of such men as Arndt 
and Schenkendorf vague and indefinite, the political lyric was 
now to prosecute definite, concrete aims. 

Many and diverse incidents in the course of the following 
years served as a basis for the political lyric, which the poets 
used as a protest against the existing administration, to demand 
populär govcrnment and reforms, to inculcate greater love for 
the fatherland, and even to incite the people to rise in arms 
against the oppressors. Among these events were the various 
attempts of Frederick William IV to institute populär reforms, 
the completion of the Cologne Cathedral, as a manifestation of 
Gennan patriotisni, the great conflagration of Hamburg, which 
was feit as a national disaster, and for the victims of which 
money was collected in all parts of Germany. There was also 
the erection of a monument to the old Germanic hero Arminus 
in the Teutoburger Wald. These, with many other events, 
were all welcome material for the poetic muse. 

A few characteristic selections must suftice here to sketch 
the ränge and the spirit of the political poetry. Thus the 
necessity for a union of the German principalities and of the 
German people is voiced by Hoffman von Fallersleben, from 
whose pen we also have the national hymn, "Deutschland, 
Deutschland über alles.": 

"Deutschland erst in sich vereint! 
Auf ! wir wollen uns verbinden, 
Und wir können jeden Feind 
Treuverbunden überwinden." 

"Deutschland erst in sich vereint! 
Darnach strebet, darnach ringet ! 
Dasz der schöne Tag erscheint, 
Der uns endlich Einheit bringet." 7 

He has learned that waiting is uselcss, that promises will 
not be kept, and th?t thereforc action on the part of the people 
is the only remedy : 

"Wie viel man auch verspricht, 
O traut den Worten nicht! 
Ein Wort ist Schall und Wind — 
Seid doch nicht taub und blind." 1 
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More extremely radical is George Herwegh, who proclaims 
openly and defiantly : 

"Wir haben lang genug geliebt, 
Wir wollen endlich hassen."* 

Filled with a blind rage against all the oppressors, uncom- 
promising to the core, he urges a violent breaking down of all 
the barriers to freedom, and in a tone that had not been heard 
since Körner's "Frisch auf, mein Volk, die Flammenzeichen 
rauchen/' he issues his mighty call to arms : 

"Reiszt die Kreuze aus der Erden 1 
Alle sollen Schwerter werden, 
Gott im Himmel wird's verzeihn. 
Laszt, o laszt das Verseschweiszen I 
Auf den Ambos legt das Eisen I 
Heiland sol das Eisen sein !"* 

Robert Prutz summarizes the demands of the liberal Op- 
position in a poem entitled "Was wir wollen." The fatherland 
shall be united, independent, from the Rhine to the shores of 
the Baltic ; the princes shall have confidence in their people, and 
raise the pillars of their power only on the basis of right and 
justice; the people shall be brave and mighty, freeman like 
their f orefathers ; the laws shall be : 

"Kurz und rund, 
Die klar und deutlich sprechen, 
Und die auch keines Königs Mund 
Darf biegen oder brechen." 

Only such ministers are desired : 

"Die dem Jahrhundert 
Weit offne Straszcn bahnen." 7 

Further demands are free knowledge and science, liberty of 
the press, and a Constitution. One of the most effective poems 
of these years is that of Ferdinand Freiligrath, comparing Ger- 
many with Hamlet : 

•Petzet, Ibid., pp. 53, 81, 138. 

•Petzt, Ibid., 138. 

'Pelzet, Ibid., 170. 
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"Deutschland ist Hamlet — ernst und stumm 
In seinen Fluren jede Nacht 
Geht die begrabene Freiheit um 
Und winkt den Männern auf der Wacht. 
Da steht die Hohe blankbewehrt, 
Und sagt dem Zaud'rer, der noch zweifelt: 
Sei mir ein Rächer, zieh dein Schwert 1 
Man hat mir Gift ins Ohr geträufelt." 

Hamlet (or Germany) hears the spirit, and the awful truth 
begins to dawn upon him, but he is vacillating and undecided, 
he has not the courage to avenge the foul murder by a brave 
deed. When he finally takes up the sword in the last act, 
it is only to his own destruction. The poet wams Germany 
against the same f ate : 

Gottlob, noch sind wir nicht so weit! 
Vier Akte sahn wir spielen erst! 
Hab' Acht, Held ! dasz die Ähnlichkeit 
Nich auch im letzten du bewährst! 
Wir hoffen früh, wir hoffen spät: 
O, raff dich auf und komm zum Streiche. 
Und hilf entschlossen, weil es geht, 
Zu ihrem Recht des fleh'enden Leiche !"" 

The fact that these poems were known and read everywhere, 
that these poets were among the most populär men of the time, 
is sufficient proof of the great influence thcy exerted in arous- 
ing the public spirit to action. They were the Champions of an 
oppressed and downtrodden people which was clamoring for 
liberty. Year by year the movement grew, the demands be- 
came more insistent, and public opinion was aroused to a 
higher pitch. Newspapers and magazines took up the cry, 
publicists issued scores of pamphlets denouncing the existing 
regime. When this was impossible at home, they went across 
the boundary, as did Karl Heinzen, to Switzerland, and from 
there carried on the agitation with increasing vehemence. All 
other questions were eclipsed by this one ; everybody feit that 
the time was not far distant when their hopes would be reaJ- 
ized. When in February, 1848, the news arrived that France 
had once more shaken off the rule of monarchy and pro- 
claimed the Second Republic, it was greeted with wild ap- 
Tetzet, 195f. 
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plause, and Freiligrath, in London, celebrated the events with 
the well-known poem, "Im Hochland fiel der erste Schusz": 

"Was weiter wird: — noch harren wirl 
Doch wird's die Freiheit werden! 
Die Freiheit dort, die Freiheit hier, 
Die Freiheit jetzt, und für und für, 
Die Freiheit rings auf Erden. 
Im Hochland fiel der erste Schusz, 
Und die da nieder donnern musz, 
Die Lawine kam ins Rollen."* 

Space does not permit us to go into details here about the 
memorable events of the next months, or the attempts 
of the Frank fort Parliament to bring about the ardently 
desired unification. Once more the patriotic hopes of the Ger- 
mans were doomed to disappointment. By 1850 the old order 
had been restored, the old reaction set in again, and many of 
the leading men had to flee from Germany for safety because 
of their partieipation in the struggle for f reedom. 

It is remarkable what a complete change came over German 
life in the next year. The nation which had been a seething 
cauldron of political ideas and aspirations in the previous de- 
cade, for whom all questions had been merged in the one great 
desire for freedom, now relapsed into its former indifference. 
It seemed as if the great climax of 1848 had sucked every drop 
of energy from its body, as if it had been consumed by 
the great fire which had been raging within it. The political 
lyrics which had attained such an importance among the poetic 
produetions of the time as to drive all other competitors from 
the field, now gradually disappeared, until they finally died a 
slow and natural death. The people, instead, sought consolation 
and diversion in a semi-romantic World of fiction and in senti- 
mental lyric poetry, where they would not be reminded of their 
shameful defeat, and in which they could escape from the 
realities of this life. 

We are now to consider a man who, in contrast to the class 
of people just mentioned, remained true to his ideals after the 
revolution, who did not abate a particle from his pre- 

•Pctzet, p. 204. 
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revolutionary attitude, who, although forced to emigrate to 
America, continued the struggle with the same zeal and ardour 
which he displayed in Germany. 

CHAPTER I. 
Sketch of Heinzen's Life. 

Karl Peter Heinzen was born on February 22, 1809, at the 
village of Grevenbroich, in the vicinity of Cologne. His mother 
died when he was only four years old. His reminiscences of 
her were very vague, and perhaps for this very reason he sur- 
rounded her with a halo and idealized her. At any rate she 
seems to have been a very good mother to him, and in later 
years when his father and his teachers tried to curb and break 
his stuborn and independent spirit, he longed for the kind and 
sympathetic influence of his deceased mother. His physical 
strength, which he later displayed to the great disadvantage of 
his fellow-students, and the height of six feet and three inches, 
which he attained in mature life, he inherited from his pater- 
nal ancestors. With considerable pride he narrates some won- 
derful feats of strength of his grandfather, who on one occa- 
sion picked up an Opponent who attacked him in the dark, and 
hurled him fifteen paces through the door of a nearby house. 
His greatgrand father enjoyed the reputation of having been 
even stronger. His father had taken up the study of philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence, and forestry in Cologne and Bonn, and in 
1795, under the regime of the French Republic, had received a 
Position as "garde generale des camps et forets." He was at 
the time an ardent Republican, and his enthusiasm led him to 
criticize his former teachers severely for not daring to profess 
publicly the republican principles which they had inculcated in 
him. However, when he was made inspector of forests under 
the new Prussian rule in 1815, he also became worldly wise and 
adapted himself to the circumstances. This explains the fact 
that he never sought to influence his son Karl in the direction 
of Republicanism. Indeed, he was never able to understand 
the peculiar nature of his son, and therefore failed completely 
in the choice of the proper method of bringing him up, seeking 
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to accomplish by force and harshness what leniency and sym- 
pathy alone could have achieved. 

After the death of his mother Karl was placed in the hands 
of his grandparents and the sister of his mother, who lived in 
the little village of Nievenheim. His relatives, like almost all 
the people in this village, belonged to the Catholic church. They 
were haunted by the prevalent superstitions of villagers, with 
which they played upon his youthful imagination. A little 
later he was placed in the local schools, where he also received 
religious instruction. He was even selected to assist the priest 
in the ceremonies of the mass and to carry the crucifix at the 
head of processions. At the age of nine he was sent to Witt- 
lar, where his education was continued under the supervision 
of his paternal uncle, the "Domherr" Heinzen, who intended to 
prepare him for the priesthood, but soon relinquished the idea. 
This religious training was without doubt one of the factors 
that caused the antipathy and hostility which he showed in 
later life not only to the Catholic Church but also to every 
Church and every religion. The narrow life of his youth, 
with all its dead formalism and its many superstitions, was 
bound to produce a reaction in a clear-headed, logical person 
like Heinzen. 

When his father moved to Cleve some time later and took 
his four children with him, Heinzen rejoiced, for now he 
came to live in a large city, and could also attend the local 
Gymnasium, where a larger circle of acquaintances could 
be found. But he fared no better here. Not only were there 
continual conflicts between him and his father, against whose 
harsh treatment he rebelled, but he also had many clashes 
with the teachers at the Gymnasium. The dry routine of the 
school, with its many regulations, was repulsive to him, and 
to give vent to his anger he resorted to pranks of all kinds, 
which almost drove his superiors to desperation. To put an 
end to the continual warfare, his father sent him to a private 
Institution at Kempen, the Director of which was his col- 
lege-mate and friend. But this was jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire, for the school was a former monastery, many 
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of whose teachers were priests. It was a veritable prison, 
and every movement was controlled by stringent rules. Every 
morning the hundred inmates were obliged to attend church 
Service at an early hour, not to speak of Sundays and holi- 
days, and during the day they passed most of the time in the 
classes or in their rooms, with little opportunity to enjoy free- 
dom in the open air. It is not surprising that under such cir- 
cumstances a healthy, robust person like Heinzen sought re- 
lief by harassing and tormenting his teachers wherever pos- 
sible. Finally his father was asked to remove the rebel from 
school, but upon the former's plea another trial was made. 
The Director now accorded Karl a more humane treat- 
ment, better adaptcd to his peculiar nature, and the results 
were satisfactory, so that he could leave the College with a 
fairly good testimonial. But when he re-entered the Gymna- 
sium at Cleve, conditions had not changed there, and the old 
rcl*:llious spirit hroke out again, now finding expression in 
more refined means, in verses and satires on his teachers. In 
Iiis wholc conduet at this time he already manifests the future 
revolul ionist, who. as he himself says, must be boni ; whom cir- 
cumstanecs may be ablc to develop, but not create. In his 
autobiography he says: "From childhood on nothing was 
more odious to nie, than to do something because others did 
so, or to recognize something because it had the sanetion of 
tradition. My natural feeling rebelled against everything that 
I was to do without my own initiative, inclination, or convic- 
tion. On the other hand, I always expressed my opinions 
openly, and was more inclined to show a hostile, rather than 
a fricndly attitude." 10 

Before even finishing the complete course at the Gymna- 
sium, he went to the University of Bonn in 1827, and regis- 
tered as a Student of medicine. He was, hovvever, more in- 
terested in the study of history and litcrature, and neglected 
his work. One day, when he was obliged to dissect a 
corpse before the class, he was so filled with horror that 
he gave up medicine in disgust, and devoted himself exclu- 

""Gesammeltc Werke, Vol. III, p. 33. 
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sivcly to philology. He did not at first take part in the cus- 
tomary drinking and duelling of the students, but many soci- 
eties cast admiring and longing glances on his imposing fig- 
ure. When on one occasion he had given Wienbarg, who was 
later to play an important role in "Young Germany," and who 
had smashed a wine-bottle on the head of a small Opponent, a 
good thrashing, and thrown him out of the room, he yielded 
to the entreaties to join the "Westphalia," and became a mem- 
ber. He was soon recognized as one of the most formidable 
duellists on the floor, and many students received marks of 
distinction from his sword which they kept all their lives. But 
with the professors he was on no better terms than in his pre- 
vious years, and they had to suffer many annoyances as the 
result of his dissatisfaction. His insolent demeanor and his 
sarcastic tone of speech against his stiperiors caused his dis- 
missal in 1829. 

Heinzen did not shed any tears on this account. On the 
contrary, he was more glad than sorry, for now he feit him- 
self freed from all the oppressive limitations under which he 
had suffered and f umed his entire life. He had long feit an ar- 
dent longing for a wider sphere of action, for adventures, and 
for travel. But the lack of money, which thwarted many 
other plans of his in the future, was an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. He and an adventurous f riend therefore decided to go 
to East India, with one of the regiments of Holland. In the 
fall of the same year they set out for Holland, and soon were 
enlisted as "Unteroffiziere" in an expedition for Batavia. But 
life here was almost unbearable. The strict discipline of a 
soldier's life, the hardships of the long voyage, and the mo- 
notonous, wearisome life in Batavia were too much for him. 
He applied for his release, and was fortunate enough to se- 
cure it. Sixteen months after his departure he again landed 
in Rotterdam, penniless as before. It is interesting to note 
that the July Revolution in France, of which, however, he did 
not hear until his return in 1831, did not afTect him in the 
least. His political interest was not to be awakened until 
later. 
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He was, however, ashamed of his destitute condition, and 
too proud to go home as a prodigal son. On the other hand, 
he had not been permanently cured of his romantic desire for 
travel and adventure, and was considering the possibility of 
another voyage, possibly to America. In order not to be- 
come a deserter, he first entered the Prussian Army as "ein- 
jähriger Freiwilliger." Düring this time he became acquainted 
with Louise Moras, the daughter of a lawyer in Cleve, and the 
widow of the Rittmeister Schiller. She was a woman of re- 
markable ability, beautiful, cultured and kind. For a time 
they avoided each other, but when they became better ac- 
quainted and saw the similarity of their ideals and aspira- 
tions, their fate was sealed, and they decided to marry. AU 
Heinzen's other plans were thus suddenly shattered, and he 
now was obliged to secure some means of livelihood, not only 
for himself, but also for the four children of his wife. What 
was he to do ? He had no source of income ; he had not even 
learned a trade. The only way out of the difficulty seemed to 
be to secure a position as tax-collector in the civil service of 
Prussia, but this proved not such an easy matter. After 
many disgusting experiences in the so-called examinations, he 
finally secured a position a year and a half later. Düring the 
next eight years he occupied this same position, living first 
in the city of Cleve, and afterwards in Gummersbach, Elber- 
feld and Cologne. In Cologne he advanced to the position of 
revenue-inspector, and later served in the capacity of "Kolla- 
tionator" in the ofnce of the Director of Rcvenues of his prov- 
ince. Before he left Cleve, when he was hardly twenty-six 
years old, his wife died. She had been a true comrade to him 
and the only consolation in his many trials. Deep as his grief 
was, he was not even granted a few days' leave from the monot- 
onous work at which he was engaged. But the four children 
had to be fed and provided for, and for their sake he continued 
at his task, which at times was almost unbearable. His re- 
muneration was two hundred and forty dollars per year, a 
small enough sum on which to rear a family, especially when 
he was obliged to spend whole days on his inspection tours and 
pay extra for board and lodging. But there were other causes 
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for dissatisfaction and Opposition. The whole System, with the 
wholesale suppression of all individual effort, was repulsive to 
his independent and freedom-loving nature. He objected to 
being used as a mere machine, and wanted free play for his 
own inclinations. To put an end to this servility he finally 
severed his connections with the service after a "personal 
struggle of eight years with the bureaucracy." The political 
side of the question had not yet influenced him, or been a fac- 
tor in his Opposition. Although of a Republican disposition, 
he had not as yet reached that stage of clear understanding 
of the political aspect. His struggle was an entirely personal 
affair, without any general revolutionary tendencies. How- 
ever, his service in the bureaucracy was a practical training 
school for his later Opposition, and furnished him with the 
material for his epoch-making treatise: "The Prussian Bu- 
reaucracy." 

After quitting the civil service, Heinzen attempted to make 
a living from the proceeds of his publications, but he soon 
saw that this was impossible, and accepted a more remuner- 
ative position as "Direktionssekretär" of the "Rheinische Eisen- 
bahngesellschaft," and later to Secretary of the Fire Insurance 
Company at Aachen. But he was able to find time for writing 
nevertheless, and published a collection of his poems, several 
comedies, and a narrative of his voyage to Batavia, also his 
experience there. He also acted as correspondent for the 
"Leipziger Allgemeine" and the "Mannheimer Abendzeitung" 
and later for the "Rheinische Zeitung" in Cologne. 

The above-mentioned book, "The Prussian Bureaucracy," 
was a landmark in Heinzen's career. Its hostile reception by 
the Prussian authorities, and the subsequent persecution of 
Heinzen, were the real causes which made him extend his per- 
sonal struggle for freedom to a general political Opposition 
and a revolutionary campaign of sweeping proportions. This 
book had been forbidden by the authorities a year before it 
actually made its appearance. Nevertheless Heinzen, as ob- 
stinate as ever, decided to publish it, and found a very inge- 
nious method of circulating it. When he had announced the 
proposed plan and contents of the book, and had asked for 
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contributions for its publication, the whole police was in- 
structed to keep an open eye on the same, and to confiscate 
any copies that might appear. But Heinzen had not made pub- 
lic the name of the publisher, and had secretly instructed him 
to arrange the distribution in such a way that the book would 
arrive in all the Prussian cities at approximately the same 
time. The booksellers were urged to dispose of them imme- 
diately. These instructions were all properly carried out, and 
thus the authorities were able to lay hands on only a few 
copies. The book created a great Sensation, not only on ac- 
count of the daring language, but also on account of the au- 
thor's intimate and thorough knowledge of his subject. Later 
as high as ten to twelve dollars were paid for a single copy. 

As soon as the book arrived in Cologne, proceedings were 
instituted against Heinzen on the grounds of "causing dissat- 
isfaction with the government among its Citizens." Heinzen 
at first intended to appear and answer the charge, if the case 
were heard by a proper court, but he got wind of another 
charge, made in secret, for lese-majeste. Convinced now that 
he would not get an impartial hearing, he took the advice of 
friends and crossed the Belgian border in November, 1844, 
betöre the intended arrest could be made. A so-called "Steck- 
brief" was issued against Heinzen, but he immediately replied 
by another "Steckbrief," in which he gave his motives for his 
previous acts, and severely criticized the existing conditions 
with passionate eloquence. This, of course, only endangered 
his position all the more, but Heinzen was not the man to be 
influenced by considerations of his own personal safety, and 
from this time on he devoted all of his energies, at least as 
far as Germany was concerned, to the cause of the revolution- 
ary Propaganda. 

In Brüssels he awaited the decision of the court, and when 
he learned in March, 1845, that he had been convicted on the 
charge of treason, he did not feel safe even in this free state, 
fearing that Prussia would either request his extradition from 
the Belgian government, or attempt to secure his person 
through secret spies. He decided therefore to make his es- 
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cape while it was still possible. With Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
who had come to the same conclusion, he made the wearisome 
trip to Switzerland, which had been the destination of many 
refugees before him. 

His family, which had been living with relatives in Heidel- 
berg during his stay in Brüssels, joined him, and they 
made Zürich their home. Heinzen now became the leader in 
a vigorous campaign for a revolution in Germany. Freilig- 
rath, Rüge, Herwegh and Julius Fröbel were his most influ- 
ential allies in this endeavor. Together they founded a quar- 
terly publication, "The Opposition," of which Heinzen was 
the chief editor. He was the author, furthermore, of numer- 
ous "Flugschriften," pamphlets, which he always managed to 
smuggle into Germany despite the vigilant eyes of the police. 

Regarding this period in his life, Heinzen teils us in his bi- 
ography: "I never feit prouder in my life than this time, 
when I, as a single individual, could offer resistance to this 
mighty power, before which seventy millions trembled. I did 
not delude myself with the idea that I would be able to cause 
a revolution through the mere publication of revolutionary 
pamphlets ; nor did I have any inkling of the fact that it was 
to follow so swiftly. But I had hopes that the servile Ger- 
mans would eventually become rebellious through the reck- 
less expression of my revolutionary opinions, and that my ex- 
ample could not but make followers. I wanted to carry the 
audacity of my language so far that there could be no other 
possibility but drastic action. A people will finally learn to 
desire and to do, what it has learned to think and to feel. At 
the same time I intended to incite the reactionary party to a 
blind rage, so that they themselves would call for resistance by 
force through their repressive measures. A revolutionary con- 
spiracy, or the Organization for a definite act, was out of the 
question. I only wanted to shape the thoughts and feelings 
by Spiritual and psychological means, and to prepare them, so 
that they could utilize the proper opportunity for a general 
rising, the impulse to which is usually given by the reaction it- 
self. An activity of this kind, continued for years, cannot re- 
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main without results, and I am still convinced that a Single 
writer, who can reach an oppressed people f rom a place where 
his safety is insured, is able to cause the downfall of any reac- 
tion." 11 

"The Opposition," which was really published by Leske in 
Darmstadt, but which appeared nominally in Mannheim, was 
soon suppressed by the police. Instead, Heinzen issued anon- 
ymously in Zürich, a new paper, "Der Teutsche Tribun." But 
before long the style was recognized as that of Heinzen, and the 
Prussian government protested against it to the authorities at 
Zürich. The permit for his residence in Zürich was extended 
to a period of only six more months, with the condition that 
no more pamphlets be issued, no matter where published. But 
this condition was disregarded by Heinzen, and a great nura- 
ber of satires continued to be distributed in Germany. Now 
the conservative party in Zürich became alarmed, and most 
of the leading newspapers in Switzerland condemned Heinzen 
and his policy. When finally the Bavarian Government added 
its protest to that of Prussia, Heinzen was compelled to leave 
Zürich. His attempts to settle in Bern and other places 
failed, and so he decided in 1847 to emigrate to America. 

Through the Duke of Braunschweig, who issued the "Deut- 
sche Zeitung" in London, in which he reprinted most of Hein- 
zen's bitter criticisms, Heinzen was also made acquainted with 
Wilhelm von Eichthal. The latter was editor of the "Schnell- 
post" in New York, and by reprinting many of the "Flug- 
schriften," had interested the Germans in America in the Sup- 
port of revolutionary Propaganda. When Heinzen's position 
became untenable in Switzerland, Wilhelm von Eichthal in- 
vited him to come to New York and assist him in editing the 
"Schnellpost." Thus Heinzen departed from Switzerland, 
and in January, 1848, he arrived in New York. Eichthal was, 
however, no more among the living when Heinzen arrived, but 
an enthusiastic reception had been prepared for him by the 
Germans in New York. As Heinzen was wholly without means, 
a friend had purchased the "Schnellpost" for him before 

"Erlebtes, II, 108 ff. 
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his arrival. With Ivan Tissowski, the former revolutionary 
dictator of Krakau, as co-editor, Heinzen immediately set up 
an extremely radical program. His one aim and desire was a 
revolution in Germany, and to this he devoted all his ener- 
gies. Whoever did not agree with his opinions was unmerci- 
fully criticized. Thus he soon became estranged f rom a num- 
ber of influential German liberals in New York who were 
opposed to such drastic revolutionary methods. Heinzen knew 
no compromises, and considered all those his enemies who 
did not go to the extremes which he advocated. Ridicule and 
sarcasm were the weapons with which he fought for his pro- 
ject. 

Heinzen did not limit himself to affairs in Germany, but 
also applied his extreme principles to American conditions, 
condemning in sweeping terms the policies of the various po- 
litical parties. To counteract these evil tendencies he wanted 
to found a new radical party which was to carry out his high 
ideals, but he found few receptive ears for such an undertak- 
ing. He was told that he was still "too green" in the coun- 
try to have a valid judgment in its affairs, and was simply ig- 
nored. Heinzen was not slow to take revenge for this fail- 
ure by scathing articles in his paper on the stupidity of the 
Germans in America. Thus in a few weeks he had made a 
host of enemies and only a very few friends. Even with the 
socialists, who had welcomed him as their saviour, he had a 
disagreement, as well as with the laboring classes and the 
communists. 

While in the midst of this agitation, the steamship Cambria 
suddenly brought the news on March 18th, 1848, of the flight 
of Louis Philippe and the establishment of a Provisional Gov- 
ernment in France. The excitement in New York knew no 
bounds, and meetings were held everywhere in honor of the 
event. Heinzen writes : "I count this day the happiest which 
I have experienced in America. What excitement, what hopes, 
what a satisfaction for the faith in a great idea." 12 He wanted 
to return to Europe immediately, for he was confident that a 

"Erlebtes, II, p. 196. 
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revolution in Germany would follow, but he had not even ten 
dollars. Upon issuing a proclamation in the "Schnellpost," 
calling for funds to support a similar revolution in Germany, 
he received a small sum of money, and when the "Cambria" 
returned on March 27th, Heinzen sailed with it. 

Arriving in London a few weeks later, he found the same 
cxcitemcnt there among the Germans. After a few days' stay 
with Freiligrath, he went to Geneva via Paris, where he found 
his family penniless as always, but taken care of by friends. 
He had expected to be elected a member of the Frank fort Par- 
liament, but things had meanwhile come to such a pass that 
all hopes were lost for the Radicals. Hearing of the forma- 
tion of a revolutionary army in Baden under the command 
of Hecker, he changed his plans and joined the latter. Having 
preached revolution for so long a time, he now feit it to be his 
duty to put his theories into practice, especially as the oppor- 
tunity had presented itself. But Heinzen and Hecker could 
not agree, and when the attempted rising became an igno- 
minious failure, they parted as bitter enemies. 

Heinzen hereupon joined Struve and Karl Blind in Strass- 
burg as a member of the "committee for the further propaga- 
tion of the revolution," but this committee was dissolved by a 
commissioner of Lamartine, who did not hesitate to use force 
in order to effect the dissolution. Heinzen decided to return 
to Switzerland, and to carry on the agitation by means of his 
powerful pen, but his embittered tone of speech caused his 
expulsion from most of the cantons. Hoping to find security 
in his former place of refuge, Geneva, he went there, but the 
Confederate Council now requested his expulsion from the 
whole domain of Switzerland, and President Fazy was 
only too Willing to execute this command. Nevertheless Hein- 
zen managed to pass the winter in Geneva secretly, in the house 
of a friend, the scholar Galeer. 

When the revolution broke out anew, however, in the Pal- 
atinate and in Baden, in the spring of 1849, Heinzen immedi- 
ately departed for Karlsruhe to offer his assistance. But his 
partieipation was to be even more of a failure than in the pre- 
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vious year. Whereas he had only clashed with Hecker in the 
first year, he now came into conflict with almost all the lead- 
ers, with Brentano, Peter, Struve, Willich and Sigel. As a 
result he was condemned to remain in a State of sorrowful 
inactivity. Under the auspices of the publisher Hoff, he now 
established a "literary bureau," the object of which was to 
furnish leading articles for the diffcrent democratic papers. 
Embittered as he was, these articles were more of the nature 
of satirical criticism rather than an enthusiastic encourage- 
ment of the revolutionary movement. The rapid advance of 
the Prussians soon put an end to the whole affair, and 
Heinzen was again obliged to flee to Switzerland for protec- 
tion. 

With Struve and Mazzini he bcgan to publish another rev- 
olutionary journal called "Der Völkerbund," but only one copy 
appeared. The authorities again became alarmed at the great 
number of refugees who were pouring into Switzerland from 
all sides, and requested a number of the leaders, among them 
Heinzen, to leave the country. Heinzen refused, on the grounds 
of having no moncy, and it was therefore decided to pay his 
expenses for transportation to America. Hut Heinzen still 
had hopes of another revolution and protested against being 
deported to America. His destination was therefore changed 
to England. 

Arriving in London, Heinzen lost none of his enthusiasm 
for the revolution, and immediately looked for ways and 
means to continue his literary activity. But writing an article 
was easier than Publishing it. The Duke of Braunschweig 
finaüy consented to print his pamphlet, "Die Lehren der Revo- 
lution/' Its appearance caused a great scandal in London, 
and the London Times, which branded him as a revolutionary 
monstrosity, even went so far as to rennest his expulsion. Al- 
though he was personally unmolestcd, he found it continually 
more diflicult to gain a livelihood. With the help of Maz- 
zini he scraped together enough moncy to enable him to emi- 
grate to America for the second time, aecompanied by his 
second wife and his children. 
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Düring his absence Heinzen had sent frequent contribu- 
tions to the "Schnellpost/' and at first they were read with 
great interest. But when the sarcastic condemnations of 
Hecker appeared, the friends became gradually estranged from 
him. This was Heinzen's bitter experience when he arrived 
in New York for the second time in October, 1850. When, 
a little later, he announced a lecture on the Revolution and 
the causes for its failure, only thirty-two people made their 
appearance. That no money could be made by lectures was 
evident and as there was no opportunity at present to engage 
in journalistic work, he was soon obliged to seek employment 
in the Workshop of a friend. In 1851, when the "Völker- 
bund" had to be abandoned after the first issue, he was offered 
the editorship of the "Schnellpost" by the owner, and he gladly 
accepted. He continued his former independent and radical 
policy in the paper. But now the German-American press, 
which had ignored him formerly, began to attack him and, as 
we can imagine, Heinzen was not slow in replying. The new 
Radical Party, of which he was to be the leader, was made 
the subject of many editorials. Although his hopes were not 
realized, he managed to start a Democratic Society among the 
newly immigrated Germans with the express object "to re- 
form the United States and to revolutionize Europe." Be- 
sides the formation of an army for the next European war, 
Heinzen also had a remedy for American conditions in a 
comprehensive platform, from which the following sentences 
are quoted as illustrations of his advanced ideas: 

"It is the duty of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in all those places which are under its 
exclusive jurisdiction. We are opposed to further slave states 
or slave territories. The building of a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean is not to be left to private individuals, but should be 
undertaken by Congress. We demand universal suffrage with- 
out distinetion of race or color. We demand the election of 
all omcials by the direct vote of the people. The recall of 
representatives shall be established by law. We consider it 
the duty of the legislature to limit the time of work to eight, 
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or at most, to ten hours a day for adults, and to five hours 
for children " 1S 

It is not to be denied that Heinzen also made many de- 
mands in this platform which bore evidence of his unfamiliar- 
ity with American conditions. But on the whole it created 
a Sensation, and even greater Opposition, which, however, only 
incited Heinzen to more emphatic denunciations. 

In September, 1851, Heinzen severed his connections with 
the "Schnellpost," and with the aid of friends, was able to 
establish the "New Yorker Deutsche Zeitung," which, how- 
ever, was discontinued in December of the same year for finan- 
cial reasons. The next venture was a weekly paper, the "Ja- 
nus," which, after a year, suffered the same fate. Düring 
the summer of 1852 Heinzen made a tour through the 
United States, speaking on some radical themes in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. But at the end of the trip his treasury 
showed a deficit, and his health had also suffered considerably. 

His next paper was the "Herold des Westens" in Louis- 
ville. It was destroyed by fire on December 3rd, 1853, three 
months after Heinzen had become its editor. In the same year 
the "Pioneer" came into existence, which appeared first in 
Louisville, then in Cincinnati, and then in New York. Since 
1859 it appeared in Boston. 

The "Pionier" was to be the crowning work of Heinzen's 
life. It was indeed a pioneer in the propagation of radical- 
ism, and in it Heinzen expressed his ideas regarding the in- 
alienable rights of man and of nations freely and unreservedly. 
Fearlessly and ceaselessly he devoted himself to the realiza- 
tion of his high ideals: free human beings, free nations, and 
above all, a free German Fatherland. In the "Pionier," he 
also expressed his opinions regarding German literature, one 
of the subjects of this essay. The "Pionier" continued to 
appear until December, 1879, when a paralytic stroke forced 
Heinzen to take leave of his readers. Finally, after a pro- 
longed period of sickness, he died on November 12th, 1880, 

"Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 162 ff. 
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and was buried on November 15th. A great number of 
friends, men and women, were present at the eeremony to 
pay him a last tribute of honor. The "Turnverein" of Bos- 
ton, and the "Orpheus" glee club rendered a few hymns, and 
S. R. Köhler, editor of the American Art Review, delivered 
an oration in German, while Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney delivered 
one in the English language. 

Heinzen was without doubt one of the great men in Ger- 
man-American history. H. A. Rattermann gives him the fol- 
lowing characterization : "He was a giant in mind and in 
body, and he prosecuted all of his endeavors with the most 
inflexible energy. For him there existed no authority, no lim- 
itations. Populär favor and friendship were alike disre- 
garded in his activities ; tolerance was unknown to him, when 
his own opinions came into consideration. Far removed from 
the possibility of corruption, he sat in judgment over the so- 
cial and political conditions, and like Zeus he hurled his po- 
lemical thunderbolts against all friends or enemies. A despot, 
he maintained the infallibility of his own opinions; and woe 
to him who dared to gainsay him. There was a certain self- 
glorification in his manners, which he always showed. But in 
regard to his material welfare he sacrificed everything, even 
to privation, in order to satisfy his ambition. Nevertheless he 
was a character such as seldom appears in history, and a think- 
ing person who is able to rise above the ordinary in this world, 
will always admire the greatness of Heinzen and appreciate 
his ceaselcss striving." 14 

Among the English-speaking Americans Heinzen also had 
his admirers, although his activities were restricted almost ex- 
clusively to the German language. As an example of the 
high esteem in which he was held, I will quote the words of 
George Cheney, which are taken from a lecture which he de- 
livered on Heinzen in Paine National Hall in Boston : 

"Karl Heinzen sleeps the dreamless sleep of eternal rest. 
He lies today beneath the forest trees he loved. Shall I say 
he ? Nay, he is not there. He, like one of old, has risen, not 

"Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 241. 
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in the flesh, nor that I know of in Spiritual consciousness. I 
do not say he has not, because I know not all the secrets of 
life, much more of death. But he is not hidden within the 
tomb. Friends may plant flowers there, and water them with 
tears; a marble monument may mark the place of his rest; 
but when the flowers are all dead, when the trees have fallen 
beneath the axe or the hand of time, when the marble monu- 
ment has crumbled back into dust, and the very place is blot- 
ted from the memory of man, Karl Heinzen will live on with 
an ever-widening influence in the thoughts and loves of men. 
It matters but little whether his name live or die: the work 
for truth and humanity he wrought shall endure while men 
exist. Things are not what they seem. The great of this 
age are not those who are feasted, and run after by the crowd, 
but the patient pioneers, who with giant blows are making a 
Clearing in the forest of superstition, causing the wilderness 
to blossom as a rose, and for the sickening, deadly malaria of 
piety that saps the manhood of our age, bringing the health 
of self-reliance and the joy of self-respect. They are the men 
and women who, through the long night watches of the world's 
ignorance, keep brightly flaming the torch of thought, and so 
are constantly widening the skirts of light, and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower. When man comes to his 
own ; when each child born into the world finds all the avenues 
of truth open to his exploring mind ; when art gladdens every 
eye with its cheering ray ; when right and justice between man 
and man are the only gods ; when the State in its devotion to 
the happiness of all, is but the outward expression of the best 
instincts of humanity; when the heaven men strive to win is 
on earth, and the highest honor is to be a man ; — then, but not 
before, will be learned the füll life and lesson of Karl Hein- 
zen." 15 

"Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 241 ff. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Heinzen's Poetry and Literary Activity. 

Karl Heinzen's name will not live or die with his poetry. 
His greatness does not depend on single literary productions, 
but upon his mighty personality, his inflexible will, his high 
ideals of a free humanity, for which he fought with such ad- 
mirable persistency. If he had no other Claims for recogni- 
tion and immortality except his poetry, he would long since 
have been forgotten. Nevertheless it will not be out of place 
here to devote a few pages to the consideration of his verse, 
as it will add to the more complete picture of the man, and 
reveal to us some of his ideals and aspirations. The desire 
to write poetry manifested itself very early in Heinzen, and 
already during his attendance at the Gymnasium in Cleve he 
was engaged in writing verses, mostly satires at the expense 
of his teachers. His literary studies at the University of 
Bonn increased his desire to achieve distinction as a poet. As 
early as 1827, when he was only eighteen years old, he issued 
his first manifesto, criticizing in no uncertain terms the shal- 
lowness and imitativeness in the poetry of his contemporaries, 
and setting up a program which he expected to adopt. The 
poem, "Ermahnung eines jungen Poeten," is modelled after 
the "Knittelverse" of Hans Sachs, and the iambic verse of 
Goethe's Faust. In it Heinzen complains of the lack of orig- 
inality in the productions of his time. One regards Goethe 
as his master and is bent on approximating his manner as 
closely as possible: 

"Will Künstlerleben so recht göthiglich umfassen 

Und sich in seiner Sprach' und Styl 

So recht gemächlich göthisch gehen lassen." 

Another seeks his ideal in bombastic verses and rhetorical 
flights, and thus hopes to have rivalled Schiller, but 

"Der Schiller stürmt zwar in den Versen, 
Doch in dem Versemacher nicht." 

The third is striving to write in the form of Klopstock's odes : 
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"Sein Nachbar brummt Klopstockisch-odisch, 
Dasz euch der Kopf wird antipodisch." 

He summarizes the whole artificiality, with its empty phrases 
and dead verses : 

"So plagt sich jeder was er kann, 

Es ist ein Jammer anzusehen; 

Nach Unnatur, nach Prunk strebt jedermann, 

Wahrheit will keiner üben und verstehen. 

Sie phantasieren höll'-und himmelwärts, 

Und sind zufrieden, sind nur Worte gleich zur Hand, 

Und redet ihr Verstand, so spricht er ohne Herz, 

Und redet gar ihr Herz, verlier'n sie den Verstand. 

Nicht überdacht, was sie gefühlt, 

Und nicht gefühlt, was sie gedacht, 

So ist's wie man mit Worten spielt, 

So ist's wie man Gedichte macht." 

Heinzen scorns to follow in the footsteps of the great masters, 
yet he feels that he is a child of his time, and that his 
powers of creation are limited. Therefore he decides to ded- 
icate himself to satire, confident that where there is so little 
to praise he will find so much more to denounce: 

"So steht's nun mit der jungen Poesie, 

Der ich geweiht mein bürgerlich Genie. 

Wie bring ich Licht und Rath darein? 

Nachäffcr will ich werden nie, 

Und doch beherrschet mich die Zeit wie sie; 

Zum Schaffen reicht nicht Phantasie, 

Zu Oden nicht der Schwung allein, 

Die Elegie macht mir und anderen Pein, 

Und dennoch musz gedichtet sein. 

Ich denke, die Satyre ist 

Doch auch, um ein Genie zu adeln, 

Und wo nichts mehr zu loben ist, 

Da gibt es um so mehr zu tadeln. 

Drum sei's I Die Elegie ist mir fatal, 

Dem Wortgepräng' und Schwung will ich entsagen, 

So werd' ich dieser Narrenwelt einmal 

Recht frank und derb die Wehrheit sagen."" 

Considering that this was written in the same year in which 
Heine's "Buch der Lieder" and "Reisebilder" appeared, we 
might almost regard Heinzen as one of the forerunners of 
Young Germany. Heinzen evidently feit that a new period 
was beginning to dawn in German literature, and he here ex- 

"Gedichte, pp. 47-52. 
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prcsscs the theory which Heine and "Voung Germany" were 
to put to practical use latcr. The battle-cries of the new Storni 
and Stress period arc here all clearly enunciated: the disgust 
at the slavish imitations of Goethe and Schiller, the craving 
for something new and original, the demand to speak openly 
and truthfully on all matters, the tendency to satire. 

In another poem, entitled "Denken und Poesie," Heinzen 
expresses similar opinions. True poetry is not produced by 
cold calculation of the head, but it is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the soul. Only the artless, childlike soul is surrounded 
by the veil of poetry, a gift of heaven, and not a commodity 
to be bought : 

"O kindliche Seele, 

Unschuld'ger Natursinn, 

Verschwund'ncs Geschenk einer fernen Zeit! 

Nur du kennst das Glück, 

Vom Wissen, vom Denken 

Vergehens gesucht. 

Du kindliche Seele, von Genien bewacht, 

Nur dich sucht das Glück, 

Denn du suchst es noch nicht. 

\'<>n Triiii iun ;:<.-\v;iKn. 

Umspinnt dich der rosige Flor, 

Nur dir bringt die Dichtung 

Den Himmel ins Herz, 

Und ohne den Roszquell, 

Bist du nur ihr Liebling." 

What an ideal coneeption of poetry, what a eulogy of the 
simple, natural, unafTccted poems of the great masters like 
Goethe and Mörike! But Heinzen does not find this sponta- 
neity in Iiis contemporaries : 

"Ich höre, Dichter, in deinem Gedicht 
Nicht singen deine Lust, 
Xiclit snüzt-n deinen Schmerz: 
Sagen hör' ich dich nur zu mir, 
Dasz du mir vorsingst deine Lust, 
Und vorseufzest deinen Schmerz." 

And he complains with great emotion: 

"Ach, keine freie 

Blume der Natur, 

Musz selbst die Dichtung 
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Die Tochter werden 

Der mühsam treibenden Kunst?"" 

We see that Heinzen has clearly grasped and expressed 
the essential difference between genuine and counterfeit po- 
etry, a distinetion which will be valid for all time. Real poetry 
must be the expression of the personal experience, it must be 
the result of an inner impulse, and cannot be manu fac tu red 
aecording to given rules. 

Lct us now consider to what extent Heinzen reached 
this ideal in his ovvn poetry. Düring the next fifteen years he 
produced a great number of poems, the voyage to Batavia and 
his experiences there, the attachment to his bride, and the 
death of his wife, giving the occasion for most of them. Even 
during his service as tax-collector in the Prussian bureaucraey 
he occasionally found the Inspiration to write, and in 1841 a 
collection of his poems was published in Cologne. His con- 
temporaries evidently thought very highly of his achievements, 
and as eminent a critic as Wolfgang Menzel, the "literary 
pope" in Stuttgart, devoted two pages to a review of Heinzen's 
poems. He is very favorably impressed with them and con- 
siders them sufficient proof of his poetic talent. To quote his 
own words: 

"So findet sich hier denn manches Gedicht, bei dem wir 
die Freude haben, zu fühlen, dasz es in schweren und leich- 
ten Stunden frei entstanden und nicht gemacht sei. Es weht 
darin ein Hauch des Lebens, bald ein rauher und kalter, bald 
aber auch ein zarter, von fremdartigen Düften trunkener 
Hauch, der uns überzeugt, der Dichter hat Wirkliches erlebt, 
er hat nicht blosz hinter seinem Fenster Phantasieblumen auf- 
gekränkelt." 18 

As one of the most characteristic and beautiful poems of 
the whole collection, Menzel quotes fragments from "Die Mu- 
sik," which remind him of Hölderlin's muse. As an illustra- 
tion I will cite only the first eight lines : 

"Gedichte, pp. 53-58. 
"I.iteraturblatt, Feb. 7, 1842. 
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"Empfindung sclt'ner Lustl Ich bin aüein 
Und fühle doch so freundlich mich erheitert, 
Die Brust beklommen von der Sehnsucht Pein, 
Sie fühlt sich doch so sorgenlos erweitert ; 
Ich bin in keinen Edentraum verzückt, 
Und dennoch lös't das Wirkliche die Bande, 
Ich bin, wie von der Liebe Lust beglückt, 
Und doch so fern von dem geliebten Lande." 

It is difficult to understand how Menzel was able to detect 
any similarity in lines like these to the beautiful and touching 
verses of Hölderlin. They appear to be more the product of 
the hcad than of the heart. There is an atmosphere of the 
study, of calculation, about them. More genuine feeling is 
expressed in the poems dedicated to his wife Luise, when her 
early death had moved him deeply : 

"Nichts mehr zu haben 
In dieser trüben, verödeten Welt, 
Nichts mehr von deinem Sonnenherzen, 
Nichts mehr von deiner Flammenliebe, 
Nichts mehr von dem, was Luise hiesz."" 

On the whole, his poems do not breathe that spirit of 
innermost experience which is so characteristic of true poetry. 
What could be more devoid of poetic qualities than the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

"Du bist der Hauch, der durch die Zweige flüstert, 
Du bist der Strahl, der durch die Schatten bricht, 
Du bist die Nacht, die mein Asyl umdüstert, 
Du bist der Funke von dem Morgenlicht. 

Du bist die Ruh', die in den Wäldern schweiget, 
Du bist der Geist, der in den Lüften weht, 
Du bist der Duft, der aus den Blumen steiget, 
Du bist die Blume selbst, die nie vergeht."" 

And thus he continues with twenty more lines, all of the same 
pattern. 

Heinzen himself recognized, however, that odes and elegies 
were above his powers and inclinations, and therefore he 
selected the satire and polemic form of poetry as more con- 
genial to his nature. He is proud of being a born revolu- 

"Gedichte, pp. 2 and 13. 
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tionist, in Opposition to existing conditions, and an enemy of 
all compromises : 

"Was du liebst, für das muszt du dein Leben lassen, 
Was du hassest, muszt du gründlich, tötlich hassen. 
Weg die Spreu, die vor dem Wind der Laune stiebt, 
Nur der Halbe weisz nicht, ob er hasst ob liebt." 

There is only one alternative, tyranny or f reedom : 

"Freiheit fragt euch : wollt ihr mich verlassen ? 
Tyrannei euch: wollt ihr mich nicht hassen? 
Eins der beiden müszt ihr wählen recht und schlicht, 
Einen Mittelweg, beim Teufel, gibt es nicht"" 

The only way to secure this freedom is to fight for it. To 
beg for it is unworthy of a free man : 

"Wer da bettelt um Liebe, beweis't, dasz er keine verdient, 
Und um Freiheit und Recht bettelt nur, wer sie nicht kennt. 
Wer nicht den Muth hat zu fordern, der hat nicht das Recht zu 
erlangen ; 

Kampf ist das Mittel des Rechts, Sieg ist der Freiheit Beginn : 
Hohn werd' allen zu Theil, die als Freund behandeln und Gönner 
Jeden Räuber des Rechts hinter dem Nimbus der Macht. 
Feind ist, Feind bis zum Tod, wer das Menschtum raubet dem 
Menchen, 

Unmensch ist er, Barbar: Nieder mit jedem Barbar."" 

Heinzen was destined to have the bitter experience of 
knowing that he stood almost alone in the fight for the real- 
ization of his ideals. The great mass of the people, for whom 
he carried on his struggle, was not in sympathy with him. 
Like Ibsen in the "Enemy of the People/' he has come to the 
conclusion that the real hindrance to the achievement of his 
ideals is not the small yet powerful ruling class of despots, 
but the great mass of conservative and narrow-minded sub- 
jects, who have not the courage and the desire to throw off 
the yoke which oppresses them. Like a true prophet he feels 
that only after his death will mankind come to realize the valid- 
ity of his doctrines, that in the present life he must suffer 
the loneliness which is the f ate of all great men : 

»Gedichte, p. 139 ff. 
"Gedichte, p. 147. 
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"Was And're freut, es ist für dich verloren, 
Und was dein Ziel ist, will die Menge nicht, 
Sie wird es wollen erst auf deinem Grabe. 
So lebst du nur im Reiche des Gedankens, 
Du wirst ein Fremdling stets im Leben sein, 
Und deine Wirklichkeit folgt deinem Tode." 

In his detestation of the mass he sometimes approaches 
Nietzsche by the forceful epithets applied to them : 

"Und nur, wer es verachtet, wird mit Künsten 
Es gängeln, das Alltagsgeschlecht der Menschen." 

But he is determined to remain firm, to carry on the fight 
for truth and freedom. Above all he finds the greatest con- 
solation in remaining true to himself, even if he should stand 
against all the world: 

"Und wenn du Keinem auch gefällst, sich selbst 
Stets treu sein, ist der höchste Ruhm des Mannes. 
So stehst du nun gerüstet und getröstet; 
Was kommen mag, dich wirft's nicht von der Bahn. 
Nur eine Qual gibt's, die des Trost's entbehrt: 
Es ist der Schmerz, dasz immer für die groszen 
Gedanken sich zu klein zeigt dies Geschlecht. 
Wo will'ger Sinn ist, mangelt der Verstand, 
Und wo Verstand ist, fehlt der will'ge Sinn. 
Verständnis, Adel, Grösze, Schönheit, Herz — 
Nur dies, so denkst du, macht den Menschen, und 
Doch ist's so selten in dem Schwärm der Menschen, 
Dasz deiner Brust sich stets entringt der Ruf : 
Wie wenig Menschen in der groszen Menschheit." 0 

In this power ful and sweeping denunciation Heinzen comes 
very near the condemnation hurlcd against the masses by 
Hölderlin and Nietzsche. Heinzen also resembles the latter in 
his hate of Christianity. He once said that Christianity was 
the religion of the flogged, the same thought that Nietzsche 
was to express a little later. This scorn and detestation for 
Christianity also becomes evident in some of his poems. Only 
a scoundrel and a Christian will make friends with those who 
hate him and molest him with their stupidity: 

"Es ist keine Kunst, 
Die Menschen zu lieben, 
So lang ihre Gunst 
Dir möglich geblieben. 

»•Gedichte, 117 ff. 
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Doch wenn dir nur Hasz 
Und Dummheit begegnen, 
So ist es kein Spasz, 
Die auch noch zu segnen. 

Das Weiseste ist, 

Sie dann zu verlachen; 

Nur ein Lump und ein Christ 

Wird zu Freunden sie machen."* 1 

Heinzen is also the author of a great number of epigrams, 
which are remarkable chiefly for their bitter sarcasm, and 
their merciless derision of his opponents. The philistine is 
again made the butt of his ridkule: 

"Wo mit Sonnen und Sternen der Dichter sich leuchtet im Weltall, 
Tappt mit dem Talglichtstumpf plump der Philister umher."" 

More than once in his life Heinzen acted on the principle: 

"Zu erfreuen seine Freunde 
Ist die schönste Freud' im Leben, 
Doch zu ärgern seine Feinde 
Ist der gröszte Spasz daneben." 54 

The inconsistency between the poetry and the life of the 
poets calls forth his anger repeatedly: 

Derweil im Vers ihr das Gemeine richtet, 
Ist es Gemeinheit, was ihr tut und strebet. 
Wenn ihr nicht sucht zu leben was ihr dichtet. 
So sucht auch nur zu dichten, was ihr lebet."* 

His ideal is the man who will put his theories to practice : 

"Halbling ist und leicht zu wandeln, 
Wer nur Verse machen kann, 
Aber der Poet im Handeln 
Ist der ideale Mann." 

He also gives his opinion of the problems that face the 
Germans in America, ridiculing at the same time those of his 
cotmtrymen who had lost their German national consciousness 
an d sei f -respect : 

"Sich amerikanisieren 
Heiszt ganz sich verlieren ; 

"Gedichte, pp. 119 and 178. 

"Gedichte, pp. 214, 178. 
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Als Teutschcr sich treu geblieben 
Hciszt Ehre und Bildung lieben ; 
Doch lieber indianisch, 
Als teutsch-amerikanisch." 

It was not through his poetry and epigrams, but mainly 
through his writings in prose that Heinzen fought for the real- 
ization of his ideals, and for these he deserves to be remem- 
bered. We have seen in the last chapter that with the appear- 
ance of the article on the "Prussian Bureaucracy" he became 
an outspoken revolutionist- This event also determined the 
character of his subsequent literary activity. As an agitator 
of revolutionary measures, and as an active champion of the 
cause in the field of battle, the poetic form was inadequate to 
express his revolutionary ideas, his utter dissatisfaction with 
the existing regime, and his program for reforms. Only at 
intervals he wrote poems, his energies now were chiefly de- 
voted to inciting the public mind to revolt. Ceaselessly he 
was engaged in the publication and dissemination of pamphlets 
to achieve his end. In all of them he professed his republi- 
can principles boldly and fcarlessly. Some of them were so 
extremely radical in content and in language, that even the 
majority of the more conservative liberals turned from him. 
Relentlessly and unmercifully he continued to pour out his 
stinging sarcasms on everybody who dared to oppose him. 

The same characteristics can be observed in the various 
newspapers which he edited in America, especially in the "Pio- 
nier." Most of his articles are written in an excellent style. 
Heinzen had a masterly control of the German language. 
The sentence structure is unusually good, and he is always 
clear and to the point. He has a great choice of expression, 
and is able to speak with such impressiveness and force, as 
is seldom found. A few characteristic selections from the 
"Pionier" will bear this out. In the following excerpt he 
inveighs against those materially minded persons for whom 
the accumulation of wealth is not a means to an end, but an 
end in itself : 

"Gedichte, p. 198. 
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"Am stupidesten, verächtlichsten, und unausstehlichsten 
sind aber Diejenigen, welche glauben, durch den bloszen Be- 
sitz jenes Tauschmittels Alles ersetzen oder verdrängen zu 
können, was dem Menschen erst eigentlich Wert verleiht; 
jene Protzen, welche in Bewusztsein ihres Dollarbesitzes mit 
Verachtung auf Geist, Bildung und Charakterwert herabblicken; 
jene rohen Philister, welche sich erhaben über Goethe und 
Humboldt stellen würden, wenn dieselben weniger Geld ba- 
säszen als sie; jene Pfennigaristokraten, welche mit einem 
Plus von einigen Dollars sich für eine andere Menschenart 
halten lernen, als ihre Nebenmenschen, die eine Banknote 
weniger in der Tasche haben ; jene Elenden, die dich mit Ge- 
ringschätzung behandeln, oder meiden, wenn sie deinen Beu- 
tel leer sehen, und vor dir kriechen und dich verfolgen, wenn 
du eine volle Börse ziehst ; jene Wichte, die vor Stolz platzen, 
wenn sie 'Geld gemacht' haben, und zu Speichelleckern wer- 
den, wenn ihnen ein rächender Teufel den Säckel abgeschnit- 
ten; jene Moralschwärmer, denen kein Mittel der Berreicher- 
ung zu schlecht ist, die aber jede Schlechtigkeit anderen auf- 
bürden, welche den Vorteil des einen nicht mit dem Nachteil 
des anderen wollen erkaufen lassen ; jene fühlenden Seelen, 
die in Tränen zerflieszen, wenn sie einen Rechenfehler ge- 
macht haben, aber mit einem Herzen von Stein dem fremden 
Unglück nichts zu bieten haben als 'help yourself ' ; kurz, jene 
gemein und niedrig denkenden Menschen, die nur Sinn für den 
Dollar, nur Respekt vor dem Dollar, nur Wert durch den Dol- 
lar, nur Freude an dem Dollar haben. , ' 2ß 

A typical illustration of his sarcastic outbursts is the fol- 
lowing reply to the charge of fanaticism. It is at the same time 
a contribution to the question of slavery, against which he car- 
ried on a rigorous campaign: 

"In Amerika heiszen die Gegensätze : Sklaverei und Frei- 
heit. Nenne die Sklaverei einen Segen, erkläre sie für ein Er- 
fordernis der Republik, mache sie zu einem nationalen Insti- 
tut, breite sie aus mit Feuer und Schwert, schleppe Schiffsla- 
dungen von Unglücklichen aus Afrika hierher, erziehe sie mit 

T. R., N. F., Vol. I, 80 f. 
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Peitsche und Folter zum Arbeitsvieh, verbrenne sie lebendig, 
wenn sie noch einen Rest von Menschlichkeit bewahren, um 
sich gegen deine Unmenschlichkeit zu empören, reisze die Kin- 
der von der Brust der Mutter, um sie einem Kannibalen zu 
verhandeln, verkaufe deine eignen Kinder und verschwelge 
den Ertrag in Gelagen, die dich zu neuen Verbrechen gegen 
Menschlichkeit und Natur stimulieren— dann bist du ein Pa- 
triot, ein Freund der Union, eine Stütze der Ordnung, ein 
Liebling der Regierung, ein Mann des Volks, eine Zierde der 
Republik. Aber raffe dich auf im Zorn deiner Menschenehre, 
in der Empörung deines Rechtsgefühls, verdamme diesen gan- 
zen Zustand als antirepublikanisch, als barbarisch, als infam, 
und schwöre denen, die ihn schaffen und unterhalten, Feind- 
schaft und Verderben, wie sie es verdienen — und wie die mor- 
alische Logik, die Nemesis der Entwicklung, es ihnen unfehl- 
bar bringen wird— so magst du dich als ausgestoszen betrach- 
ten aus der Gesellschaft der 'honetten Leute/ du bist ein Feind 
des Vaterlandes, ein gefährlicher Mensch, ein 'roter Repub- 
likaner,' ein 'Fanatiker.' 

Space will not permit a more comprehensive account of 
Heinzen's literary activity, but in order to convey a vivid 
idea of the variety of his labors, a list of his publications is 
added at the end of this paper. 

CHAPTER III. 

Heinzen's Philosoph ical and Critical Views. 

In con&idering Heinzen as a literary critic we must not sup- 
pose that he made a profession of literary criticism. He did 
not write newspaper reviews for the information and edifica- 
tion of his rcaders, nor did he occupy a chair of literary crit- 
icism in some higher school of learning. Heinzen was any- 
thing but a conventional sort of a critic. He does not attempt 
to secure an objective point of view, but formulates his opin- 
ions in an entirely subjective manner, without regard to the 
conventional Standards of judgment. As wc have seen above, 

"Teutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, Vol. I, p. 205 
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Heinzen had dedicated his life to the cause of truth, justice 
and freedom for all mankind. In his life-long struggle for 
the realization of these ideals he passed judgment on the polit- 
ical, social and economic conditions of his countrymen, and 
later also on those of his newly adopted fatherland, America, 
Similarly he also subjected the literature of his time to a scath- 
ing and severe criticism, accepting or rejecting it, lauding or 
condemning it, according to whether it was in agreement with, 
or in Opposition to his qherished ideals. That we should find 
many one-sided views among criticisms of this kind, which 
are based entirely on a subjective attitude towards literature, 
is only to be expected. Nor is it my object to vindicate Hein- 
zen's views in every case. I merely wish to give an account 
of his criticisms, and to seek to explain them with regard to 
his philosophical and critical views. And as these views are 
really the determining factor in his judgments, and his criti- 
cisms merely the application of these general conceptions to 
the literary productions of his time, it is necessary that we 
first form a more definite conception of his philosophical and 
critical principles. 

Heinzen himself designates his attitude towards the uni- 
verse as that of a materialist. He flatly denies the existence 
of spirit as independent of the material world, and considers 
matter to be the fundamental constituent or ultimate fact of 
the universe. All phenomena of consciousness are reduced to 
transformations of material molecules. "Matter and spirit, or 
body and spirit, are only two aspects of one and the same 
thing. Applied to man, these expressions can no more mean 
two different beings than in nature. The spirit in man is only 
a product of the bodily organism, the spirit, therefore, is as 
much material as the body. It is a material activity like elec- 
tricity or magnetism, which only eludes our senses." 28 Sim- 
ilarly Heinzen makes the following distinction between Mate- 
rialism and Spiritualism : "Matter is that which exists with- 
out regard to human thotights, while the 'spiritual' (in the 
sense of the Spiritualists) exists without regard to matter. 
Accordingly materialism is that philosophical view which has 

Teutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, I, p. 26. 
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as its basis that which exists in itself and through itself ; it is 
the doctrine of that which is, of the real ; while the basis of 
spiritualism is that which men have thought or imagined. Mate- 
rialism does not therefore reject that which has been thought, 
but it accepts it only as a product of matter, and considers it 
only in connection and agreement with the same. In regard 
to the 'Spirit' one could make the f ollowing distinction : Spir- 
itualism lets the mother come into existence through the child, 
materialism lets the child come into existence through the 
mother." 29 

This materialistic view of Heinzen was by no means new 
or original. As F. A. Lange points out in Iiis History of 
Materialism, it is as old as philosophy itself. In ancient times 
as well as through the Middle Ages and up to modern times, 
the dualism between matter and spirit was always a fruitful 
topic for the speculations of the philosophers, and philosoph- 
ical materialism was held on the one side, as well as phil- 
osophical idealism on the other. But towards the middle of 
the nineteenth Century materialism as a philosophical view 
came to predominate, and almost drove idealism from the 
field. The whole character of the time was very pro- 
pitious for materialism. The idealism of the two previous 
generations, with its exclusive speculations about the other 
world, had gradually lost its grip, and the problcms of this 
present world again bccame the basis of all consideration. Not 
the least factor in this change of attitude was the industrial 
revolution which was going on in Germany at this time. Fac- 
tories were built everywhere, railroads were now connecting 
the different parts of the country and facilitated the transpor- 
tation of the products. Cities were springing up around the 
factories, and a large part of the rural population became Ur- 
ban. All of these momentous events emphasized very strongly 
the importance of this present life, and consequently the spec- 
ulations turned from ultra -mundane to mundane affairs. The 
rise of materialism was also intimately bound up with the in- 
creased interest in the studies of natural science. The philo- 
sophical Spekulation had not solved the riddle of the universe, 

""Teutscher Rad.. Neue Folge, II, p. 124. 
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and it was evident that the deductive method would not lead 
to complete knowledge. The inductive method of exact sci- 
ence was expected to reach this goal. The external world 
was to be observed as closely as possible, a great number o£ 
observations and experiments were to be made, and only from 
facts gained in this way, were general laws to be formed. It 
was only at this time that the first laboratory of experimental 
chemistry was established, the laboratory at the University of 
Giessen, under the supervision of Justus von Liebig. Soon 
similar laboratories were installed at other universities, and 
the study of a natural science gradually came to occupy the 
first place. With the aid of the microscope and other Instru- 
ments an insight was possible into a new, undreamed-of world 
of life, into the world of the most simple organisms, those con- 
sisting of only one cell. From all these observations a theory 
something like the following was built up : the whole world 
can be resolved into atoms, the last bearers of every physical 
action. This action is mechanical, and consists of movements 
and changes of the atoms and atom groups, and can be ascer- 
tained by laws. The body of man, of animals, and of plants, 
is only to be regarded as a large mechanism, in which the same 
laws and forces as in nature are present, and it thus can be 
explained and understood. All of these observations formed 
welcome material for the materialistic philosophy. In the 
works of Ludwig Feuerbach, Jakob Moleschott, and Ludwig 
Büchner, we find these ideas incorporated and worked over 
into a system of philosophy. In the works of these men, and 
from similar sources, Heinzen finds information and corrob- 
oration of his beliefs. All of his arguments in favor of mate- 
rialism are based on the discoveries of science, the Goddess 
of Truth. Thus he points out that science has established the 
fact that matter is eternal, that even in the transformations 
caused by fire or by decay, not an atom is lost, but that it only 
enters a new combination, and appears in a diflfcrent form." 30 
Science has indisputably established that there is no matter 
without force, and no force without matter. There is no dif- 

"Teutschcr Rad., Neue Folge, I, p. 28. 
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fercnce between organic and inorganic nature. 81 Heinzen is 
also an enthusiastic disciple of the apostles of materialistic 
philosophy, of Feuerbach, Büchner, Vogt and Moleschott, 
whose books he read and studied with great eagerness. He 
quotes these men as authorities for his contentions. Thus 
Moleschott is quoted to prove his assertion that there is no 
difference between organic and inorganic nature. 88 . In another 
place he calls Moleschott "without doubt the most radical and 
talented of all modern natural scientists ; the Feuerbach among 
the natural scientists or the physiological complement to 
reuerDaen. 

These views Heinzen not only held for himself, but he 
sought to make converts for them in most of his writings, and 
he looked forward to the time when they would be universally 
accepted. And what are the advantageous results that he 
hoped to realize through the dissemination of these principles? 
The question whether or not the acceptance of materialism 
would be a gain, Heinzen says, is equal to the question, whether 
knowledge or ignorance, truth or untruth, is a gain. 82 In the 
acceptance of materialism lies the destruction of all vagueness 
and deception regarding our most important affairs, regarding 
the world and our Station in it. 34 

Since matter is the only thing that exists, and spirit only 
exists as a product of matter, Heinzen accordingly denies the 
existence of any kind of a God, and openly professes himself 
an atheist. All the injustice in the world he considers to be 
the result of a mistaken notion regarding the origin, the pres- 
ervation, and the future of the world. By creating an all- 
powerful God who rules the world, and who issues com- 
mands to its inhabitants, the priests have been able to 
secure power over their fellowmen. By playing upon their 
imagination with the prospect of a future life, where the obe- 
dient shall be rewarded and the disobedient shall be punished, 
they have been able to keep their fellowmen in subjection. This 
power has been shared by the rulers and despots, who base their 

"Teutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, I, pp. 28-31. 
"Ibid., pp. 32, 26. 
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claim on divine commands. The people in subjection do 
not dare to rise in rebellion and shake off this oppressing yoke, 
because they are afraid of an avenging deity. They have for 
tbe most part not even a desire to free themselves from this 
oppression, because they are more concerned with their fate 
in the future world than in the present. If, however, Heinzen 
argues, these mistaken notions can be destroyed, if man can 
be made to see that matter is the only thing in existence, that 
the world has never been created by an outside agency, that 
it is in a constant State of evolution according to inherent laws, 
then also the prejudices instilled by the priests will fall away, 
men will come to realize that they themselves are the masters 
of their fate, and the golden age of freedom will begin to 
dawn. Herein we also find an explanation for Heinzen's burn- 
ing hate of Christianity, and, in fact, all religions. "Down 
with the word religion as well as with the content of 
religion," he exclaims on one occasion. 33 In the name of Chris- 
tianity more crimes and injustice have been committed than 
for any other cause, or through any other agency, but 
in scientific discoveries and the materialistic philosophy 
Christianity has found its doom. "Christianity has come 
to an end, and now begins humanity : humanity without relig- 
ious phrases, but with non-religious rights."** 1 

Heinzen very often uses the term "radicalism" almost syn- 
onymously with "materialism." Radicalism is for him simply 
the expresson of truth, and since in materialism he believes 
to have found the absolute truth, the terms cover each other. 
Radicalism means that attitude of mind which will subject all 
phenomena to reason and investigation, and then draw its con- 
clusions without regard to any authority or tradition. "Rad- 
icalism will replace the rule of force by the free agreement of 
individuals who all have equal rights, it will replace faith by 
a knowledge of the true reality and its laws. Destroying all 
authority in heavenly as well as in earthly affairs, it reduces 
the freed man to the purely human sphere, and inquires of 

Ä Tcutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, II, p. 552. 
"Ibid., p. 105. 
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him : you, as a free man among free men, which morality will 
you adopt and what duties will you recognize? The answer 
will be simple: only a human morality and human duties, a 
morality which is in accordance with human nature, and du- 
ties which are in accordance with human rights." 3 * 

Although Heinzen is very much opposed to the ideal- 
istic philosophy, he is not therefore also opposed to ideal in- 
terests. On the contrary, his whole struggle is directed to- 
wards furthering these ideal interests, and only as a barrier to 
their realization does he denounce the idealistic philosophy. 
Nothing would be further removed f rom truth than the asser- 
tion that Heinzen recognizes only material interests, or that he 
considers the object of life to be merely a material, sensual 
enjoyment. Heinzen denied the existence and the validity of 
"spirit" only as independent of matter: he does not, however, 
maintain that the spiritual does not exist at all, but he does 
consider it as emanating from matter. "There is no more rad- 
ical error than the assumption that the ideal or spiritual world 
will be destroyed if one makes it dependent upon the material 
world, or if one proves the identity of spirit and matter. All 
spirit is matter, and all matter is spirit, insofar as we under- 
stand by it in general a certain force inherent in matter, which 
under certain conditions will produce a feeling and a poem, as 
well as lightning or an electric current ; which as a life force 
will produce a man, and as a physical force will produce a 
storm." Life is considered to be an interaction of physical 
and chemical processes in the organism, but "shall we con- 
sider feelings and thoughts as worthless, when produced by 
this interaction, because we have brought them back from a 
world of spirits to the sound basis of science? Will the ideal 
world be destroyed, if we prove it to be the product or rather 
a part of the material world, while hitherto it has been assumed 
that it produced, permeated and ruled the material world from 
above?"" 

Frequently Heinzen uses the following comparison to il- 
lustrate his theory: "Nobody believes that the scent of a 

"T. R. in Amerika, V. I, 7 f. 
*T. R., N F., V. I. 34. 
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flower is a spirit, which has passed into or surrounds the 
flower. Everyone knows that this scent is merely a material 
action of particles of the flower upon our nerves of smell. But 
has the flower become worthless to us, because we know this? 
Do we love and value it less, because we do not commit the 
foolishness of considering its odor, which we can no more see 
than our soul, a spirit?" 36 

Heinzen is thus far removed from belittling the great in- 
fluence which the ideal products, such as literature, music, and 
art, exert on the human race, only he considers these the blos- 
som of materialism, and he loves the blossom more than the 
unclean root from which it has grown. Just as the gardener 
places the bulb in the ground in order to produce beautiful 
flowers, so Heinzen plants the bulb of materialism in men's 
hearts and minds in order to produce the ideal fruits of jus- 
tice, freedom, and happiness for all men. He denounces those 
materialistic minded people, who are entirely devoid of higher 
interests and ideals, and who use the materialistic philosophy 
as an excuse for their vulgär desires and pleasures, just as 
severely as he condemns the idealistic philosophers and the- 
ologians. Thus he condemns the Communists. "They clothe 
this philosophy of degrading man to a mere animal, this doc- 
trine of the trough and mud, this cult of bestiality, with all 
kinds of 'economic' phrases, and set up the doctrine that only 
'interests', not 'ideals', determine and should determine men's 
actions. As if ideas did not represent interests. As if con- 
victions did not demand satisf action as summarily as bodily 
needs. Of course not for those who have no ideas and no con- 
victions. Consequently these professors of stupidity, of vul- 
garity, of bestiality, must sweep out all humane conceptions, 
all science, all literature, all art, from the realm of human 
needs, and they let nothing remain except the tiresome indus- 
trial science of 'producing' for the sake of consuming' — the 
fist in the service of the stomach, the brainless beast." 31 

-Ibidem. 33. 
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Even Heinzens coneeption of revolution was not merely 
forcible tearing down of existing institutions, a battle 
with cannons and guillotines, but a higher and nobler con- 
eeption. He did not hesitate to advocate a revolution with fire 
and sword, but only when hc considered it as the last possible 
mcans of securing the rights that were denied. As the world, 
aecording to science, was in a constant State of evolution, revo- 
lution was one of the instruments to aecomplish this, but a 
revolution in the higher sense of progress, a revolution of the 
human spirit against everything that is antiquated, outworn, 
and unreasonable. "Revolution is life, in man as in nature, 
it is the future, it is the hope, it is the salvation, it is the poetry 
of the world, it is the striving of the spirit for the ideal of 
evolution, it is everything." 38 

That materialism does not mean the renunciation of what 
we usually term the higher interests of life, is sufficiently borne 
out by Hcinzen's life. The gratification of his own personal 
desircs was never considered when his ideals were at stake. 
His life was devoted to producing greater freedom for his fel- 
lowmen, and for this hc fought no matter what the results 
would he. His personal welfare was always placed after the 
ideals for which hc was struggling. And for this reason he 
had to su (Ter exile, poverty, hardships, and denunciations, but 
he never wavered in the pursuit of his cherished ideals. He 
was at the sanie time a patron of good art, of literature, and 
of music, and sou^ht to create a greater interest 39 in them, and 
bettcr umkrstanding of them. 

If wc now pass on to consider Heinzen's critical principles, 
we will realize that his philosophical views are an import- 
ant factor in determining his judgment. As in his opinion 
the materiaüstic point of view is the only justifiable one, and 
as the salvation of the world can only bc aecomplished by its 
agency. all the poets who favor the idealistic philosophy will 
naturnlly be condemned as obstrueting the way to truth and 
to freedom. Similarly the Christian poets, the "standpatters", 

»Ibid., II. p. 81. 

Ttutsclier Rad., F., I, p. 169. 
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the conservatives, will share the same fate. In fact only the 
Propagandist has a right to literary activity, he whose ideals 
and convictions are opposed to the present State of affairs ; only 
the Champions of radicalism, of truth, of revolution, should be 
permitted to write. The mere production of literature for the 
sake of financial returns should cease entirely. "Nobody has 
a greatcr calling to write than he whose convictions reject that 
which is at present established, and who therefore feels the 
need to help in putting something better in its place. Only he 
should write, who must write. Those who make writing 
merely a busincss, have neither to give vent to the enthusiasm 
for the good, nor to the dissatisfaction against the evil; it 
does not require any self-sacrifice on their part to remain 
silent. We would soon be freed from all our useless writers 
if we could assure everyone of them a few hundred dollars 
more per year than he receives at present. Lord God Al- 
mighty, you who care for these scoundrels so paternally, let 
money rain into the pockcts of all these good-for-nothings, so 
that no other voice will be heard than that of radicalism, of 
conviction, of truth." 42 

We must keep in mind that when Heinzen speaks of truth 
and conviction, he means that attitude of mind which he him- 
self represents. He believes to have found the absolute truth, 
consequently therc can be no other truth opposed to his ideas. 
Even sincere convictions in other directions are not recognized 
by Heinzen. Those people he either considers as cowards, 
hypoerites, or otherwise stupid. "All of these great statesmen, 
ministers, diplomats, professors, campaign-orators, and liter- 
ary men, who have not comprehended and represented the 
rights of all men, are in my eyes, in spite of their distinetions 
and their triumphs, stupid, absolutely stupid, more stupid than 
the most stupid schoolboy." 40 

Into this class Heinzen puts all those who were not in sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary ideals of 1848. Those who were 
still in favor of monarchy, even a constitutional monarchy, have 
thereby shown their true colors and deserve no further notice. 

"Tci'tscher Rad., N. F., I, p. 200. 
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The revolution was a kind of touch-stone with which the worth 
of the poets was tested. "All those who did possess a noble 
nature and were motivated by higher ideals, had to step forth 
during the revolution and show their colors. Whoever did not 
do this was either servile (reactionary), or what is the same 
thing, stupid. Of this caliber are all those who, after the sup- 
pression of the revolution, could be reinstated in their former 
positions."* 1 

This naturally includes all those who were not forced to 
flee the country like Heinzen and Freiligrath, those who 
adapted themselves to conditions and sought to secure freedom 
and emancipation through a gradual transformation instead of 
a violent and bloody revolution. Heinzen is a bitter enemv of 
all compromises, and draws the ultimate conclusions in every 
case. Naturally he expects others to do the same, and de- 
nounces those that do not go to such extremes. 

This raises the question whether Heinzen's emigration to 
America was not an important factor in influencing and deter- 
mining his judgment of the contemporary German literature. 
I have indicated in the first chapter that a remarkable change 
came over the literature after the revolution. The very men 
who had summarily demanded freedom, and had advocated 
violent methods as a means of securing it, had gradually come 
to change their tone. The revolutionary poetry ceased almost 
entirely. Sonic of these poets became disheartened, others 
realized the impossibility of securing freedom and emancipa- 
tion by a revolution, and now devoted their efTorts to bringing 
this change about by lawful methods and by gradual changes. 
It is very likely that had Heinzen remained in Germany in- 
stead of coming to America he would also have been influenced 
by the general change of feeling, and would have modified his 
extreme position. But as it was, Heinzen did not depart one 
jot or tittle from his pre-revolutionary attitude. He continued 
to make the same demands which he made before the revolu- 
tion. Living here in America, far removed from the scene of 
conflict, he could not understand the reasons for the change of 

"Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 
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attitude in Germany. He regarded all of those who did modify 
their position, either as hypocrites or as cowards. This lack 
of consistency, this apparent lack of manliness, aroused his 
ire, and caused his wholesale condemnation of the post-revo- 
lutionary poets. 

A fundamental question in Heinzen's criticisms, therefore, 
is the question of the authors character and his principles, as 
a criterion of judgment. This question has found different 
answers by various men. Heine, for instance, maintains that 
genius and character are to be entirely separated, and that the 
antithesis between talent and character has been invented by 
the envy and impotence of inferior men as a weapon against 
the power ful genius. Friedrich Kummer, in his History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature, takes an intermediate position, 
and wants both sides of the question to be considered. Hein- 
zen, however, lays the emphasis in the first place upon charac- 
ter, and upon the principles of right, justice, and truth. And 
he feels justified in his position not only f rom a moral, but also 
from an aesthetic point of view. That which is bad, i. e., that 
which is bad in his opinion, cannot be considered beautiful, 
and the vulgär cannot be poetic. Even if the most gifted poet 
would treat of a subject which must be condemned in prin- 
ciple, if for example, he would make a prince or a despot the 
hero of his work, then it does not deserve the name of poetry. 
Similarly, a poet must be a man above all things, i. e., he must 
be radical, cönsistent, democratic. If he does not fulfill 
this requirement, he has thereby lost all claim to consideration 
as a poet.' M2 

CHAPTER IV. 

KARL HEINZEN AS LITERARY CRITIC. 

Heinzen manifested an interest in literature very early in 
his life, and during his attendance at the University of Bonn, 
as I have pointed out, he neglected the study of medicine, for 
which he was registered, and devoted most of his time to liter- 
ary studies. By reading the works of the great classical writers, 

«Teutscher Radikalismus, N. F., I, p. 59. 
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Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing, he acquired good taste and judg- 
ment. That he had grasped the essential distinetion between 
genuine and counterfeit poetry, I have endeavored to show 
by quotations from his early poetry. He improved his taste 
and widened his acquaintance with German literature in the 
subsequent years of his life by private reading. Even after 
his emigration to America he endeavored to remain in dose 
touch with the intellectual life of Germany, and he sueeeeded 
in procuring all the latest publications, which he read and 
studied. 

Heinzen considers literature one of the ideal treasures of 

the human race, of infinitely greater value than mere material 

possessions. He places it above all the other arts, above music, 

sculpture, and painting. He regards good literature as the 

most influential factor in shaping a man's character, in formu- 

lating his ideals, and in urging him to realize these ideals in 

practice. And what is true of literature in general he be- 

lieves to be especially true of German literature. The great- 

est treasure which the Germans possess is their literature, 
the only thing of which a member of the German nation at 

that timc could be proud. 43 

He wishes to have the American children instrueted in the 
German language and literature. "A new world would thereby 
be opened to them, and tbe Coming generation would be essen- 
tially different from the present one. What men like Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Jean Paul, and so many German poets have 
to offer, you will find in no other literature, least of all in 
American literature. And as far as religious enlightenment 
is concerned, the mother of all other enlightenment, no litera- 
ture has done so much and so thorough work for it as the Ger- 
man." 4 * 

Here we see the reason for Heinzen's enthusiasm for 
German literature. It is not so much the perfect form of 
poetry, not so much the mere aesthetic qualities, which he ad- 
mires, but rather the high ideals which are set forth in it. As 
Champions of truth and freedom, of right and justice, as the 

"T. R.. N. R, I, 76 ff. 

**T. R., N. R, II, 741. 
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apostles of a new and freer humanity, he values and admires 
these poets. He is less concerned with the artistic theories 
than with the contents. Classicism and romanticism, realism 
and naturalism, do not matter as much as the moral principles 
that permeate the artistic production. 

However, in applying this criterion to German literature 
Heinzen finds h im seif obliged to limit his approval to a com- 
paratively small circle of writers. Not in the poetry of his 
contemporaries, but in that of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Jean 
Paul, and similar writers, he sees the salvation of his people. 
Goethe especially is the object of Heinzen's veneration, and 
this in spite of the fact that Goethe was not a political revo- 
lutionist. Goethe remained passive towards all movements 
for national unity, and for political freedom. Even the Wars 
of Liberation, which had incited the whole nation to the high- 
est pitch, left him entirely cold. This was primarily the rea- 
son why Wolfgang Menzel had been such a decided Opponent 
of Goethe. And inasmuch as the July Revolution of 1830 had 
not moved Goethe in the least, we should expect that Heinzen 
would have some severe words of censure for him. But 
this is not the case. Heinzen realizes that Goethe stood for 
more than revolution by mere force of arms. When the news 
of the July Revolution arrived in Germany, Goethe said to a 
friend: "The true revolution is that of the human spirit." 
Heinzen considers these words the greatest revolutionary 
truth, 45 and in them finds the best proof of his ideal concep- 
tion of revolution. 

Goethe, however, is not entirely above reproach, according 
to Heinzen's opinion. The poet's residence at the Court of 
Weimar, and his position as "Geheimrat", are not to be com- 
mended. And when in 1863 Heinzen had read the newly pub- 
lished correspondence between Goethe and the Duke Karl 
August, he was disappointed, because "it makes a very dis- 
agreeable impression by the servile phrases with which Goethe 
seeks to depict the exceedingly good fortune which consists 
of ocing humbled by the patronage of princely idols."" 

*T. R., N. F., I, p. 153. 
"Ibid., II, pp. 177 ff. 
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One of the few men of the later period for whom Heinzen 
expresses great admiration is Ludwig Börne. He considers a 
monument erected in honor of Börne as one of the most ap- 
propriate of all the monuments, a just recognition of a 
great mind and character which should have many followers. 47 
Here again the reasons for Heinzen's admiration are apparent. 
Börne's ideals and aspirations were very similar to those of 
Heinzen, and he fought for them as courageously and persist- 
ently as did the latter. In a masterly style he carried on a 
campaign for freedom as journalist, critic, political Propa- 
gandist, and satirist. At a time when interest was centered 
mainly on purely aesthetic questions, Börne regarded every- 
thing from the point of view of character and political attitude. 
This was exactly Heinzen's Standpoint a few decades later. 
In addition to this, Börne's consistency, Iiis absolute sense of 
justice, his striving for truth, his relentlessness, were factors 
calculated to appeal very strongly to Heinzen. 

To what an extent Heinzen's philosophical and political 
views influenced his criticisms, becomes evident from his one- 
sided judgment of Ludwig Uhland. Uhland certainly was 
striving to procure freedom and representative govemment 
for his people. As a member of The Frankfort Parliament 
he took his scat at the extreme left of the left centre. 
Here he opposed the idea of an hereditary Prussian em- 
peror and voted for an elective head of the empire to 
he chosen every six years. On this occasion he uttered 
the memorable words: "Believe me, gentlemen, no head 
will shine over Gennany which has not been anointed 
with a füll drop of democratic oil." But when at his death, 
in 1862, he was celebrated as the greatest German poet, Hein- 
zen protested. He gives him credit for his high talents, and re- 
gards him as an honorable man, "but as poet and politician he 
belongs more to the past than to the present, because he was 
a narrow romanticist in both directions. Even up to his last 
moments the main subject of his erring thoughts was the 
poetry of the Middle Ages, and if Goethe died with the words, 

"Ibid., p. 381. 
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'more light', then Uhland might have taken leave with the 
words, 'more darkness.'." 48 Heinzen, with his materialistic 
point of view regards the Middle Ages as the Dark Ages, a 
period of superstition and of feudal regime. What he desires 
is radicalism, not only in politics, in science, and in philosophy, 
but also in poetry, and this is not to be found in the Middle 
Ages. 

Heinzen's antipathy to Heinrich Heine at first seems some- 
what contradictory. We would suppose that because of his 
cosmopolitan ideals, and because of his derision of the Prussian 
Government, Heinzen would be in sympathy with him. But 
Heinzen looks below the surface. He does not maintain that 
Heine is ungifted, but he feels the lack of an important de- 
ment in his personality, that of character. "Nobody would 
think of denying that Heine has a good mind, wit, and a poetic 
vein, but he is a diamond mounted in mud, and as a character 
whollv dcspicablc." 4 " Here we see clearly what an important 
factor the author's character is in Heinzen's criticisms. 
Heine's inconsistency, his frequcnt change of principles, calls 
forth bitter denunciation, especially when Heinzen hears that 
Heine has renounced his unbelief and glorifies the Catholic 
church. He believes that this is merely a clever ruse in order 
to secure the favor of the Jesuits, who were then in power. 
"It is to be expected from this character that he would seek 
to procure safety by renouncing principles which he had for- 
merly confesscd as his. Principles are for him as cheap as 
blackberries, and frivolity he would like to give out as superi- 
ority. In the mouth of a man, who has slandered all men of 
character who were devoted to freedom, and with whom he 
has come in contact, who has persecuted Platen during his 
lifetime, Börne in the grave, and Victor Hugo in exile, in the 
meanest fashion, who recognizes a "God" in the old despot 
Napoleon, and his "legitimate lord" in the new one, who was 
formerly an enthusiast for the Prussian Dynasty, and now 
dedicates his work to the degenerated Prince Püchler, at one 

*"T. R.. N. F, II, p. 127. 
*T. R., N. F., I, p. 98. 
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time the paid agent of Guizot and correspondent of the 'Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung' when it was in its lowest stages, in 
the mouth of such a frivolous and suspicious character the re- 
nunciation of his confession of faith has as much value as the 
confession itself." 00 

Heine's glorification of Catholicism is to be condemned 
not only from a moral and philosophical, but also from an 
aesthetic and poetic point of view. A man who writes poetry 
about the Madonna and sings of the "joy of resurrection" can- 
not lay claim to the title of poet. 51 

As a critic, hovvever, Heinzen is chiefly concerned with the 
literary productions after 1850. I have indicated in the first 
chapter that a complete change came over the literature of 
Germany after the revolution. The political lyric, which had 
engrossed the attention of the people in the previous decades, 
now ceased to interest them, and gradually disappeared entire- 
ly. Instead they sought consolation for their down-trodden 
hopes in a very superficial, sentimental, and semi-romantic 
world of fiction. Richard M. Meyer, in his History of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, refers to the "great flood of poetry 
of exhaustion and relaxation" which came over Germany after 
the revolution. 85 Everything that bore evidence of the great 
crisis through which Germany had just passed, all elements 
that would appeal to the nation at large, were to be strictly 
excluded from poetry, all exertion and excitement was 
purposely avoided. This was characteristic of the younger 
generation, which usually puts forth a titanic erTort to produce 
new and mighty works of art. Therefore many of these 
poets were not unjustly referred to as "fanatics of tranquil- 
lity." 52 

Hovvever, the center of this new and artificial poetry was 
the courts of princes and kings, who had bent all their efTorts 
towards the suppression of liberal and radical literary pro- 
ductions. They now surrounded themselves with a circle of 

T. R., N. F., I, p. 98. 
M Tb?cl., p. 100. 

"R. M. Meyer. History of XIX Century Literature, p. 319. 
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these harmless writers, who were paid merely to amuse and 
entertain thern. The most populär subjects were of an exotic 
kind, affected lovc-stories, world-removed, or sentimental, in 
an atmosphere of "Weltschmerz" and resignation. 

We can readily see that this State of afTairs in German 
literature must have irritated and enraged Heinzen very much. 
Even after his emigration to America he remained tme to his 
pre-revolutionary ideals. He had not departed in the slight- 
est degree from his previous demands, and was as enthusiastic 
in his support of a revolution in Germany as before his exile. 
The change of feeling in Germany he regarded as lack of 
manliness, as a sign of degeneration, as utterly contemptible. 
This becomes even more evident if we remember the great 
emphasis which Heinzen lays on literature as an important fac- 
tor in the national life. If his ideals for Germany are to be 
realized, then the path must first be cleared by a radical litera- 
ture. The absence of this makes his endeavors almost hope- 
less, and therefore he maintains that a radical literary criticism 
is just as necessary in Germany as political-revolutionary agi- 
tation." 

It is from this point of view that we must seek to Wider- 
stand Heinzen's criticisms. If we remember how much Hein- 
zen considered there was at stake, and, furthermore, that he 
stood almost alone in his fight against this artificial effeminate, 
and degenerate poetry, we will perhaps pardon him the severe 
language which he uses against these writers. A few selec- 
tions will suffice to illustrate Heinzen's disgust for the kind of 
poetry that was then most populär. Thus he speaks of the in- 
significance of the courtly poets : 

"Es gibt nichts Widerlicheres, als die eitlen und hohlen 
Groszmännereien, Beräucherungen, Kameradereien, Hof- 
machereien, Bulletins, Komödien, etc., womit die hof- 
rätlichen Literaten, welche jetzt das Gebiet der teut- 
schen Literatur beherrschen, ihr Genügen an der Eu- 
nuchenzeit bekunden, deren Lieblinge sie sind, und die 
nichts so bedarf wie kräftiger Aufruhrgeister, welche dies 

•T. F.. N. F., IT, p. 302. 
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ganze Geschmeisz in die Ecke fegen könnten. In den teutschen 
Blättern, namentlich den literarischen, werden jeden Tag die 
elendesten Kleinigkeiten unserer literarischen Hof räte mit einer 
Wichtigkeit, einer Geheimtuerei, und einem Ton besprochen, 
welche genau an die Gerüchte über die wichtigen Ereignisse an 
den Höfen erinnern . . . Man möchte dies ganze blasierte, 
servile und nichtige Literatengesindel Teutschlands, in dem 
nicht ein Funkchen männlicher Kraft und Würde mehr auflo- 
dert, unter dem Fusz verwischen wie einen Insektenhaufen." 54 

And again the wholesale manufacture of mediocre, harm- 
less, sentimental poetry under the gracious protection of the 
powers that be, calls forth his anger : 

"Es gibt nichts Widerlicheres, als die Art, wie jetzt sich 
wieder die servilen Amphibien in dem Sumpf der teutschen 
Literatur breit machen; das ist eine Behäbigkeit des Jam- 
mers, eine Süffisance der Mittelmässigkeit, eine Super fötation 
der Impotenz, kurz, ein unnatürliches Gewimmel und Wichtig- 
tun und Produzierien eines Geschlechts, welches sich durch 
seine Unschuld vor der Gewalt und durch die Gewalt vor dem 
Besen der Revolution gesichert glaubt — dasz man nur mit dem 
Risiko des übclwerdens einen Blick in diese Misere hineinwer- 
fen kann."™ The poets who enjoy the greatest favors are 
the same who had already poisonec l the public mind before 
1848, Gutzkow, Hebbel, Laube, Dingclstedt, Mügge, König, 
Beck, Schücking, Prutz, Geibel, etc. These "veterans of abomi- 
nation" have only reeeived reinforcement in courtly critics, 
such as Julian Schmidt, and in courtly poets, such as Paul 
Heyse, who do not, however, distinguish themselves from the 
others. Heinzen believes that the political condition of Ger- 
many, the rule of the despots, is responsible for this sad State 
of the literature, because the literature of the free spirit, the 
radical poetry, is suppressed by the police. A complete change 
would be brought about by a revolution, for in 1848 these 
"court and tea-tablc poets" had lost all prestige. Only when 

M T. R., X. F.. II. pp. 243 ff. 
"Ibid., I, p. 61. 
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the reaction set in again, did they dare to venture forth from 
their obscurity. M 

As model poets Heinzen considers Ferdinand Freiligrath and 
Richard Wagner. Freiligrath was a personal friend of Hein- 
zen, who had gone to the same extremes in his political agita- 
tion. Personal considerations could not influence him, 
and therefore he had refused to accept a pension from 
the Prussian Government. Since thcn he had spent his life 
in exile and had not wavered in his politics, even after the 
revolution. Richard Wagner was another man to fulfill Hein- 
zen's ideal as a poet. He was radical both in his philosophical 
and political views. He was an ardent supporter of the doc- 
trine of materialism. He had also actively participated in 
the revolt and was forced to flee after its suppression. 57 

Regarding the general characteristics of the poetry of the 
time, Heinzens criticisms have not missed the mark very much. 
The poetry of men like Friedrich Gerstäcker, Friedrich Wil- 
helm Hackländer, Theodor Müggc, Otto Müller, Otto Ro- 
quette, M. G. Saphir, has since passed into oblivion. Rut along 
with these men Heinzen has also condemned a number of writ- 
ers whose names have remained more or less illustrious, and 
these we will have to consider separately in Order to under- 
stand Heinzen's attitude toward them. 

Thus Hebbel is condemned becausc he is not in sympathy 
with the revolution, and because he writes poetry supporting 
the Austrian Emperor. Heinzen does not recognize Adolph 
Strodtmann's protest, who maintains that Hebbel deserves a 
laurel wreath and a Citizens crown, rather than the Stigma of 
"abominable". Heinzen again does not deny that Hebbel has 
great gifts and talents, but he refuses to acknowledge his good 
sense and judgment. To support his contention he quotes the 
following poem to the Austrian Emperor: 

"War auch der Mörder, welcher tief verblendet, 
Den meuchlerischen Stahl auf dich gezückt, 
Ein Bote, den die Hölle selbst gesendet, 

"Ibid., I, p. 61. 

^Ibid., I, p. 61. 
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Nachdem sie ihn im Innersten berückt, 
So hat es doch der Himmel so gewendet, 
Dasz jetzt ihn die Apostelkrone schmückt; 
Denn Kunde hat der Herr durch ihn gegeben ; 
Gefeit ist, weil geweiht, des Kaisers Leben." 

Heinzen's point of view may be narrow and one-sided, but 
it is at least consistent with his political views. The autocratic 
rulers and despots he considers to be enemies of niankind, who 
are to be annihilated with fire and sword if necessary. There- 
fore who can still sing their praises has lost all claim to con- 
sideration, no matter how highly he is gifted. "A poet who 
could write poetry in honor of the Emperor of Austria in 1853, 
has according to my opinion renounced the title of poet, and 
become a despicable lackey. A poet must above all things be 
a man, and lackeys cannot be counted among them. Hebbel 
has not only become a lackey, but a traitor." 08 

Similarly Emanuel Geibel is severely censured for the fol- 
lowing poem : 

"O wann kommst du, Tag der Freude, 

Den mein ahnend Herz mir zeigt, 

Da des jungen Reichs Gebäude 

Himmelan vollendet steigt, 

Da ein Geist der Eintracht drinnen 

Wie am Pfingstfest niederzückt, 

Und des Kaisers Hand die Zinnen 

Mit dem Kranz der Freiheit schmückt." 

Heinzen considers this to be absolutely stupid, for "an em- 
peror adorning the pinnacles with the wreath of f reedom" is an 
impossibility. Therefore it is an empty phrase, mere flattery, 
and for this nonsense Geibel is also termed a "brainless 
lackey."" 

Fanny Lewald, among others, is critieized becatise the hero 
of one of her novels is a "stupid and degenerate Prussian 
prince," and because the glorification of such a character can- 
not be considered as poetic." 0 

Because of their "apostasy" and their servility towards the 
rulers, Karl Gutzkow, Heinrich Laube, Franz Dingelstedt, Rob- 

"Ibid., I, op. 68 ff. 
-Ibid.. II, 442 ff. 
-Ibid., II, 214. 
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eft Prutz and others are also denounced. Needless to say, 
these characters were not as black as Heinzen painted them. 
They continued their demands for liberal reforms and for na- 
tional unity after 1848, but wanted to secure freedom in a law- 
ful way. Heinzen, however, considered them cowards and 
apostates, inconsistent and despicable creatures. This mainly 
for the reason that they were favorites at the courts and re- 
ceived pensions and other distinctions from the rulers. 

The lack of manliness, the sentimental resignation which 
Heizen tried to combat in the political life of Germany, is also 
denounced when it appears in the garb of poetry. A good ex- 
ample of this is Paul Heyse's novel, "Das Bild der Mutter", 
in which the hero is not the lover, but his f riend, who volun- 
tarily gives up his sweetheart to the former. The girl, by order 
of her parents, also resigns herseif to her fate and marries the 
other one. Heinzen maintains that common sense as well as 
"poetic justice" demand that when two persons love each 
other they shall also possess one another. Heinzen draws his 
conclusions by analogy with the political conditions: a person 
who can give up a loved one voluntarily, will certainly have 
patience and resignation enough to give up all other human 
rights, and political freedom* 1 

It is evident that Heinzen lays the greatest emphasis upon 
the author's character, his principles, and his political views 
as a criterion of judgment. He does not maintain that 
the aesthetic qualities of literature are not to be con- 
sidered, but he believes, and rightly so, that mere artistic 
form without a content of high principles and noble ideals is 
worthless. Heinzen's Standpoint may be called one-sided, but 
his importance lies in the fact that at a time when the purely 
aesthetic considerations engrossed the attention of the poets, 
he called attention to the great mission which literature is to 
perform, by being a leader in the thought and in the life of 
the people. 

81 Ibid., I. p. 24. 
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HEINZEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Published in Europe. 

1. Gedichte, 8vo., 248 pages, Köln, 1841. 

2. Dr. Nebel, oder Gelehrsamkeit und Leben, Comedy in Five 
Acts, 8vo., Köln, 1841. 

3. Die Ehre, 8vo., 24 pages, Köln, 1842. 

4. Reise eines teutschen Romantikers nach Batavia, 12mo., 216 
pages, Köln, 1843. 

Second edition, 7vo., Mannheim, 1845. 
Third edition in "Erlebtes," Vol. I. 

5. Die Kölnische Komödie, von Tante Allbieri zum kölnischen 
Karnival, Köln, 1842. 

6. Die geheime Konduitenliste, 8vo., Köln, 1842. 

7. Die preuszische Bureaukratie, 8vo., Darmstadt, 1844. 

8. Ein Steckbrief, 8vo., Brüssels, 1845. 

9. Preuszisches und Teutsches, 8vo., Konstanz, 1845. 

10. Mehr als zwanzig Bogen, 8vo, Darmstadt, 1845. 

11. Blätter zum Lorbeerkranz eines Verschollenen, Zürich, 1846. 

12. Weniger als zwanzig Bogen, 8vo., Münster, (fictitious), 1846. 

13. Politische und unpolitische Fahrten und Abenteuer, 2 vol., 
12mo., Mannheim, 1846. 

Vol. I. Ältere Fahrten. 

Vol. II. Neuere Fahrten und politische Romantik. 

14. Dreiszig Kriegsartikel der neuen Zeit für Offiziere und 
Gemeine, 8vo., 36 pages, Neustadt, 1846. 

15. Eine Mahnung an die teutschen Liberalen, Herisau, 1846. 

16. Macht Euch bereit. Ein Wort an das teutsche Volk. Her- 
isau, 1846. 

17. Der Schleswig-Holstein'sche Nationallärm, 8vo., 28 pages, 
Bern, 1846. 

18. Krakau. Den Schweizern gewidmet. Zürich, 1847. 

19. Das Patent. Berlin, 1847. 

20. Meine Ausweisung aus Zürich, 8vo., 44 pages. Bern, 1847. 

21. Teutsche Revolution. Gesammelte Flugschriften, 8vo., 552 
pages. Bern, 1847. 

Contains besides the articles mentioned under numbers 8, 9, 
and 14-20, the following articles, which appeared in the pe- 
riodicals edited by him: 

1. Öffentliche Dankaddresse teutscher Preuszen an die Her- 
ren von Itzstein und Hecker. 

2. Künftige Kabinetsorders Olini's des Groszen. 

3. Die Schleuszen aufl 

4. Die Kölner Hetzjagd. 

5. Ein teutsches Rechenexempel. 

6. Kommunistisches. 

7. Was und wer ist liberal. 

8. Der gesetzliche Weg in ungesetzlichen Staaten. 

9. Politische Walfischtonnen. 
10. Teutsche Dummheiten. 
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^ lern, ^ ^ *** Bodc "' 12 ™" 46 pages. 

23. Über Musik und Kunst. 8vo. ( 16 pages. Leipzig, 1848 

Sasel im brÜder,icher Bu "d mit Teutschland.' l 6mo . 

25. Die Helden des teutschen Kommunismus. Dem Herrn Karl 
Marx gewidmet. 12mo., 104 pages. Bern, im " KaH 

Und d, Ba1eU848 eS gCSUnden Menschenv "tstandes in Teutsch- 

27. Ein teutsches Rechenexempel. (2nd ed.) Bern, 1849 

28. Was ist zu tun? Karlsruhe, 1849. 

iXs 01 ^"!^. badisch -P fälzisc "e Revolution. 12mo., 

30. Mord und Freiheit. London, 1850. 

31. Die groszen Männer der Paulskirche. London, 1850. 

32. Die Lehren der Revolution. London, 1850. 

33. Struffiana. London, 1850. 

B. Periodicals published in Europe. 

34. Die Opposition. Mannheim, 1846. 

35. Der teutschc Tribun. Zürich, 1846-1847. 

36. Der Demokrat. Zürich, 1847. 

37. Der Völkerbund. (In conjunetion with Struve, Mazzini, and 
Galeer.) Geneva, 1849. Only one number appeared. 

C. Published in America. 

38. Einiges über teutschen Servilismus und Liberalismus. New 
Y ork, 1847. 

39. Die Rechte und Stellung der Weiber. New York, 1852 
Second edition, Berlin, 1869; Third edition, 1874. 

40. Mord und Freiheit. Second edition, New York, 1853. 

41. Das Volk. New York, 1863. 

42. Erst reine Luft, dann reinen Boden. First, Second, and Third 
editions, New York and Boston, 1853. 

43. Sechs Briefe an einen frommen Mann. Louisville, 1853. 
Sixth edition, Boston, 1874. 

44. Thomas Paine. Cincinnati, 1855. 

45. Glück und Unglück. Cincinnati. 1855. 

46. Gedichte. Second edition, New York, 1856. Third editior., 
Boston, 1867. 

47. Hat die Welt einen Zweck? New York, 1857. 

48. Die öffentliche Meinung. New York, 1858. 

49. Lustspiele. Boston. 

50. Die Teutschen und die Amerikaner. Boston, 1860. 

51. Die Menschheit als Verbrechcrin. Boston, 1864. 

52. Mankind the Criminal. Boston, 1864. 
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53. Erlebtes, Vol. I. Vor meiner Exilirung. 8vo., 374 pages. 
Boston. 1864. 

54. Die Wahrheit. Boston, 1865. 

55. Ein europäischer Soldat an seine Kameraden. Boston, 1867. 

56. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. 8vo., 364 pages. No 
place, 1867. 

57. VVcr und was ist das Volk? Boston, 1869. 

58. Was ist Humanität? Boston, 1869. 

59. Six Letters to a Pious Man. Boston, 1869. 

60. Mensch und Magen. Boston, 1870. 

61. Was ist wahre Demokratie? Boston, 1871. 

62. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. II. No place, 1871. 

63. Ueber Kommunismus und Sozialismus. No place, 1872. 

64. Der teutsche Editorcn-Kongress zu Cincinnati, oder das 
gebrochene Herz. (Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. V.) 8vo., 
418 pages. Boston, 1872. 

65. Erlebtes. Vol. II. Nach meiner Exilirung. 8vo., 517 pages. 
Boston, 1874. 

66. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. III. No place. 1875. 

67. Lessons of a Century. Boston, 1876. 

(,?. Böse T wenden und gute Untugenden. 12:no., 44 pages. No 

place, 1876. 
69. What is Humanity? Boston, 1877. 

71. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. IV. No place, 1879. 
Pcriodicals published in America. 

72. Die deutsche Sclmellpost. (Weekly paper.) New York, 1848. 

73. Der Völkerbund. (Only one number appeared.) New York. 
1850. 

74. Die deutsche Schnellpost. New York, 1851. 

75. New Yorker Deutsche Zeitung. (Daily paper.) New York, 
September to December, 1853. 

76. Janus. (Weekly paper.) New York, 1852. 

77. Der Herold des Westens. (Weekly paper.) Louisville, Sep- 
tember to December, 1853. 

78. Der Pionier. (Weekly paper.) Louisville, January to Octo- 
ber, 1854; Cincinnati, November. 1859, to June, 1858; Boston. 
December. 1858. to December. 1879. 
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£te Seurfchen ttttb bie Slmcrifaiicr.* 

<5in Vortrag t>on ß a r I $ c t n 3 e n. (1860.) 

Stele üon un§ haben ihr (S£Ü, ihren Aufenthalt in SCniertfa 
nur aU ein ^roüiforium betrad)tet. Sie haben in ber Schule 
be» hiefigen Sebent gleidjfam nur Oofpiticrt, um Reitet mieber 
bie eigentliche Hrena ihres Strebend in Europa auf3ufud)en. Sie 
Fomiten fid) nicht finben in ba§ bemütigenbe 3ngeftänbni§, bafc 
ein momentaner Sieg ber rohen ©etnalt im Stanbe fei, ben 
Strom ihre» SDenFenS unb 2Boßen§ für immer 3U hemmen, ober 
unter bem Srümmcrtoerf äußerer 2eben*t>erhältniffe 31t Der- 
Kütten. Unb menn auch bie Seit allmählid) in ihnen bie 3nber- 
fidjt abfdjmächte, mit ber ölten ftraft unb auf bem früheren Soften 
ben unterbrodjenen Stampf 31t Cmbc 31t führen, fo Ijielt boa> ber 
§afj gegen Snrannei unb SSerrat menigftenS bie Hoffnung feft, 
Den £ag ber Sftadje auf heimatlichem 23oben nod) mitfeiern 3U 
fönnen. 

Vielleicht auch biefe Hoffnung tairb für uns 93erfd)lagene eine 
eitle fein, unb fo roie bie ^nbiffcrentcu fich Iängft mit bem ©e« 
banfen abgefunben höben, bafc 5(merifa fortan ihre .£eimat fei, 
fo haben ihm auch diejenigen in'£ ©efidjt ju fehen, toelchc bisher 
in 9lmeriFa e y i ft i e r t, aber eigentlich in Teutfcfjlanb gelebt 
haben. 

Tiefer ©ebanfe ift balb ausgebadjt unb crfdjopft für £en, 
melcher hier nichts fud)t, als Littel unb ©clegcnfictr, ein fd)üt?en« 
be» Tad) 311 bauon unb unter biefem Darf) feine klaffe unb feinen 
3Wagen 3U füflen. !©er aber fein Streben unb feine 53ebürfniffc 
nicht in biefe ©renjen ber platten SlfltäglichFeit einfd)lie[jcn Fann, 
hat lang mit fich 3« 9tat 311 gehen unb fich fang 9?echenfdjaft 3U 
geben, bie er in bem neuen #eere, momit er hier in ben Stampf 

* Tiefer glän3cnbc, Iciber faft öcrgcficnc Vortrag beS großen ftrcU 
heitSfämpfcrö ifr nirf)t nur ein Ijörfift n>irf)tigc3 Tohtmcnt für bie innere 
(Befdurijtc beö amerifnnifcfyen £cutfcf)ruin§, fonbern gcintnnt gcrabc 
Ijeute, tuo tuir mit ähnlichen fragen ringen haben, bie gröfetc S3c* 
ben hing. 
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ber ^enf^heitSentmicflung 3ieben foll, feinen regten $Iafc ge- 
funben unb eingenommen hat- 

$e rocnigcr eigentümlichen ©ehalt unb je weniger Selbforoecf 
ein ÜWenfch hat, befto leichter nimmt er einen fremben Inhalt unb 
Sroec! in fid) auf. £er Siermenfdj ift überoll 311 #aufc, mo er 
SWagen unb Beutel füllen fann. (£in neues &aterlanb, in bei 
eblcren ©ebeutung beS SöorteS genommen, ift nid)t mit ber ^ß^rafo 
gefdjaffen, roomit man eS begrüfet, unb baS blofoe 9?aturalifieren 
änbert nietjt bie mitgebrachte Stfatur. Xcr Patriotismus, ber fictj 
blofe bnrd) bie neue Verforgung bilbet, ift nichts als bie 2>anf- 
barfeit bes 33ebienten ober baS 2tttad)emcnt beS Faultiers. Sfteue 
93erf)ältniffc 3crftörcn nicht bie alten 2trebenS3ieIe, neue Sfuf» 
gaben nidjt bie alten ^becn, neue Stfotiuenbig Feiten nicht bie alten 
©ünfdje, unb toer als #err ein #auS berlä&t, finbet fid) nicht 
fofort als ©aft in einem fremben 3urea^t. Ilm gan3 311 $aufe 
3U fein, mufe ber ÜJJenfd) fein eigenes £?auS hoben. Kosmopolit 
fein in ber $bee ift iiicftt fchroer, aber eS in ber PrajiS 3U fein, 
erforbert 99ebingungen bcr Betätigung, bie man nicht im Reife- 
foffer mit fid) führt. Kosmopolit 311 fein in einem Urroalb, ben 
man nur mit ^nren, $irfdjcn unb 'Ächtangcu teilt, ift leichter, 
als Kosmopolit 3U fein in einem neuen ©emeinroefen, roo Der- 
frfjiebengcartcte 9Wenfd)en bie Priorität bcr Slnfäffigfeit gcltcnb 
madjen, ben berrfchenben £on angeben unb neue Stebingungen 
bcS Gebens unb 8trcbenS feftgeftcHt haben. ?ImeriFa 3iir 3roeiien 
£eimat, 311m neuen Skterlanb 311 madjen, beifjt baljcr nicht blofc 
einer galten StrebenSmelt Sebemobl fagen, fonbern 3iiglcid) ftdt) 
eine gan3 neue fdjaffen unb als ihre ©rnnblage oor ?lflcm baS 
Verhältnis 311 ben neuen StaatSgenoffen heraushüben unb feft* 
ftcHen. SSJcr alfo al* £cutfd)cr unb namentlich als beutfeher Re- 
volutionär ober SWabifaler amerifanifdjer Bürger luerbeit toifl, 
bat fief) t>or allen fingen bie t?rage 311 beantworten: maS finb bie 
5fnu?rifancr unb maS finb bie 2>eutfdjcn; moburd) unterfdjeiben 
fie fid) unb rooburd) ergäben fic fid), mcldjeS ift ihr Verhältnis 
311 einanber unb mortn befiebt ihre beiberfeitige Aufgabe? 

©Clin ich in biefem Sanbe neben ben STmerifanern blofe bie 
£cutfd)en in Betracht 3iebe, fo geflieht eS, meil unter ber (£in- 
manberung fie allein aufcer bcr numerifchen 9Wacht ben nötigen 
geiftigen SonbS befitjen, bcr ihnen eine Sebcutung in ber Kultur- 
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entmicflung geben fann. 3>ie eingemanbertcn &ran3ofen unb 
Italiener, mie intelligent unb tüchtig fic aud) fein mögen, baben 
feine SBcbeutung unb feinen (Einfluß megen ibrer geringen 3ab* 
unb ibrer nationalen Abidjliefcung ; bic Srlänber finb smar burdj 
bie nötige 3obl oertreten, jebodj auf ibrer nieberen 93ilbung£ftufe 
baben fie im Allgemeinen nur Sßebeutung für bieienige Kultur, 
meldbc burd) ben Sirummftab unb bic Sflaoenpcitfdje repräsentiert 
mirb; bie £eutfd)en aber legitimieren fidt) al§ SWitbemerber um 
bie 3uf"nft biefeS öanbeä nid)t bloß burd) Millionen ®öpfe unb 
Arme, fonbern augleid) burd) einen Shilturfonbä, meldjer bic 9fa- 
fultatc ber Entmicflung be§ gebilbetiten 93oIfcö ber Grbe in fidj 
f abliefet. 2Hir l)aben alfo ein 9fled)t, mie mir bie Aufgabe baben, 
f)ier gu fragen: n>a£ finb, ma§ repräsentieren unb ma£ foffen 
bie 3>cutfd)cn, ft>a§ bie Anterifaner? Unb bie 33ßanttoortung biefer 
Sfrage bat nidjt meniger ^ntereffe für bie Amerifaner, al» für un§ 
felbft. 

(5taat£pbilofopben Dom (schlage ber §crnt ©arbner, 93anf§, 
©Toof» 1 ) li. f. tu. finb um bie Annoort nidjt lang oerlegen: fie 
fagen uns einfad), mir foHen ifjncn momöglid) 31t gleid)en fud)en, 
mir foHen uns „amerifanifteren". SSann baben bie Amerifaner 
felbft fid) amerifanifiert? 9?adj meiner Anfidjt in jenem Augen- 
blick mo fic ein gcroiffeS 2>ofumcnt uutcrfd)ricben, mcfd)e3 bie 
SBorte enthält: „Alle Sftenfdjen finb gleid) geboren unb mit im- 
t>eräufeerlidjen 9?ca7ten begabt, 311 benen ba§ Seben, bie ftreibeit 
unb ba£ ungebinberte Streben nadt) ©lücf gebort." 38er am 
£reueften an biefer Scbre feftfjält, ift nad> meiner Anfidjt ber 
befte Amerifaner; müßten aber biejemgeu über baS SWcer ge- 
trieben merben, meldie jene Ur- unb Original-SWctfjobc be§ Anten- 
fanifiercnS fcergeffen baben, fo fürdjtc id), e$ müfctett biefem ge- 
lobten Sanbe mebr Amerifaner ben ftücfen febren, aU £eutfd)e. 

2$ir follcn uns amerifanifteren! $ie$ 23ort baben mir nun 
fdjon fo oft gebort unb Oor ber Sföiebcrbolung biefes? SBorteS finb 
mir nodj immer fo menig gefiebert, bafj an diejenigen, Don benen 
e§ ausgebt, enblid) bie bartc Anforberung gemadjt merben mufj, 
fidj ctmaS babei 311 benfen. %n ibrem Sinne fann ba§ Sort nur, 
bebeuten, bafe mir einen gan3 neuen Wcnfcben an3ieben folleit, 

») Vertreter beS 9?otiötömuB unb bc? ShtolunoiljtnQhimS toon ba* 
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einen ci£atlantifd)en 3fi 0 bellmenfd)en, unb biefer 2Robettmenfdj 
ift natiirlicf) $err ©arbner unb .^err 33anfe, $err 93anf$ nnb 
.§err ©arbner. 2>ie .§erren fofltcn bebenFcn, ba& nid)t jeber 
2)?enfd) ein SOiobell fein Fann, fonft bliebe feiner übrig, bem e§ 
311 bienen bat. ÜHorauä beftebt ber äfienfd), fpcjiell ber gebilbete 
SRcnfö? (Sr beftebt nidtt blofe aus bent Jvleifd) nnb 23lut, in 
meldjem bie 2frt feiner Eltern fid) fortfefcte, er beftebt aud> au§ 
allen ben mannigfadjen Einmirfungen, roeldje Pbnfifdje unb po- 
litifd>e SSerbältniffe, meldje ©eftfudtfe unb Er3iebung, roeldje ©e» 
fellfdjaft unb 9?aturuma,ebung, roeld)e <sitte unb 2eben*roeife auf 
biefe leiblidje ©ebilbe mit feinen Einlagen unb Gräften im 93er» 
lauf non ^abren unb Bennien gemalt boben. Gr \)e^t au3 
ben ©ebanfen, ©efüblen unb Erinnerungen, roeldje bie taufenb- 
fadjen ©eftrebungen, Erfahrungen unb ^Berührungen feinc§ ver- 
gangenen Sebent in ibm jurüdgelaffen baben. Gr beftebt au$ 
angeborenen unb erworbenen, gemütlidjen unb geiftigen, praf- 
tifdjen nnb roiffcnfd)aftlid)cn, fünftlerifd)en unb literarifdjen 
Sdjäüen unb (Elementen, roeldje nad) unb nadj fidj in ibm ange- 
fammclt baben unb glcidjfam 3ellenroeife roie ein pbnfifdjer Cr- 
ganionru§ 311 einem ©anjen in ibm nerroadjfen ftnb. 3>ie $errn 
©ouuerueure ©arbner unb 93anfS, biefe £aufenbfünftler, ma- 
djen mit biefem geiftigen Organismus Fitten 9>ro3efo. SRei&t fie 
aus, rufen fie uns 311, toerft t>on eudj bie Elemente, au§ benen 
ibr beftebt, unb wenn bann gar nidjts mebr oon eud) übrig bleibt, 
fo feib ibr amerifanifiert. £n biefer Söeifc mürbe ein „fönoro- 
Wotbing" au* uns ein „33e-9Joibing" madben unb bann begrüßte 
er und als 93rubcr. Unb gibt er unS nid)t für 9ltteS Erfafc, roa§ 
er unS genommen? $ft baS £eben nidjt roie ein Panorama, in 
roeldjem bie ?fuffpannung eines „anbem SMlbeS" genügt, ba§ 
frübere 311 Derbrängen? Hub bat nod) irgenb ein 5Mlb ber SSelt 
ein 9tedjt an bie Erinnerung, nad}bem ba§ ameriFamfdje t»or eud) 
aufgerollt roorben? Steigt fyexdb öon ben 9tlpen unb erbebt ben 
SBlirf 3U ben SlHcgbanieS; üerge&t ben mittelalterlidjcn 5Rl)cin, 
bamit ibr ben mobernen .$ubfon berounbern lernt; ftrcidtjt ^Berlin 
roie £>cibelbcrg au§ eurem ©ebädjtmS au§ unb berliebt eudj in 
9icm ?)orF unb Eambribge; roerft ©oetfje unb ©duHer in ben 
Cfen unb left bafür bie 23ibel unb 9fiile§ ©tanbifb; begrabt ben, 
gurten unb ben Sörne unb uerebrt bafür ben SSebftcr unb ben 
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Sberett; menbet eud> ab bon ben Sftünftern unb Sftaufoleen unb 
erbaut euren ©efdjmac! an feurigen „93ricff)äufern" unb bem 
efleftifchcn etil fteinerner CluoMibetS; lafet £i& unb ftauch in 
ben (Schatten treten bor (Sraroforb unb poroerö; fefjrt ^oulbad^ 
unb ßeffing ben SRücfen unb ftellt eudj berounbernb bor bie halber« 
laben, in meldten man ©emalbe fauft, umi Mahnten 3U berfaufen. 
SBoUt ihr aber aufeerbem noch (£rfatj für eure ^ßfyilofopfjen, fo 
habt tt)r — roenn bie 93efdjeibenheit un§ erlaubt bie3 an3ubeuten 
— euren ©arbner, 9Janf3 unb 93roof3 bei ber $anb. 

SDodj roie für eure geiftigen, fo ift aud) für eure fonftigen 93e- 
bürfniffe geforgt. SS03U mottt ihr föheinroein trinfen, menn eud) 
Xec geboten rcirb, jener heilige See, ben bie fd)tuar3en 3öbfe 
probuateren unb bie rothaarigen Söffe trinfen, ber aber bie 
Ouinteffenj atteS ©eiftigen enthält, feit ihn bie SJoftoner in «ee« 
maffer getauft haben? ftann e* eud) Übermiubung foften, eure 
„gemütliche" ^auarüirtfdtjaft burd) ben Komfort ber fteifen ameri- 
fanifdjen §ausorbnung 311 reformieren? 2£aS eure berbe beutfcr)e 
fluche betrifft, fo madjt fie eud& BiflioS ober blähfüdjtig; mit 
£anbie§, $ic£ unb CafeS, mit $orf unb $ban§ unb Eofton 
93romn $reab aber amerifanifiert ihr euren $?agen auf bem ein- 
fachen 9Seg ber 3>3bcbfia. (Sucht ihr gemütliche ober gcfetligc 
Unterhaltungen, fo habt ihr fteuermannsbaraben ftatt ber Sanb- 
Partien, föotftrafeen ftatt ber ^romenaben, fttrcfjen ftatt ber 2Sirt§- 
häufer, £hanf£gibing§.£age ftatt ber SSoIföfcftc unb bor Slflem 
habt ihr Sotmtag3 bie ed)tefte, ungetrübtefte, himmlifchfte Sange« 
roeile: jene fülle 2£onne ber inneren 9?abelbcfd)auung. meldjc 
einen fo erfreulichen Jvortfdjritt über bie äußere ber ajiatifchen 
Talaboinen befunbet; jene ftumme Söuftübung für bie böfe Grb» 
fünbc, ©ehirn im ß'obf unb 93fut in ben 5(bcrn 311 haften; jenen 
eigentümlichen Buftanb be§ 33löbfinn3 ohne ©chirnerroeidmnn, ber 
UnemDfinblichfeit ohne Chloroform, be§ <Sd)IafcnS ohne 3"cfilnf 
unb ber £eblofigfeit ohne £ob. 

Um auf ba§ Grcmbel bc§ ?tmerifanifieren§ bie entfeheibenbe 
$robe 3U machen, $crr ©arbner unb $err 2?anf£, motten mir 
ba§ Verhältnis einmal umfehren, mir motten Sie bou ftmerifa 
nad) Teutfd)Ianb austuanbern Iaffen unb forbern 3ie bann mit 
teutonifchem Patriotismus auf, fich 3u germanifieren. (Sträuben 
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Sie fia? nid)t, ba£ Experiment ift balb gemad)t. 3unäd)ft alfo 
eignen Sie fid) ftatt £hrcö cnglifc^en „mirtum conubofitum", burd) 
beffen #anbhabung allein (Sic I)icr grofce SWämtcr geworben finb, 
unfere eble, reine beutfdjc 2Jhitteri>rad)e an. ßanben Sie, alfo 
ausgerüstet, glürflidh an ben „gaftliäen ©eftaben" ©ermamenS, 
fo fingen Sie aur Vegrüfeung «i^t ben „2)anFee booble", fonbem; 
„2öa§ ift be§ 5>cutfd)en Vaterlanb?" Summen Sie uad> granf- 
furt, ber #aubtftabt be§ „Stcid^g", fo werben Sie c§ an VoftonS 
Stelle als bie „SSicge ber ftreitjeit" berefjren, aus ber bie „Pil* 
grime" ber ^auBfirdje nad) Stuttgart geroanbert finb, in ber 
fbätcr „bie beutfehen 2fiänner" getagt haben unb bie einft Vorne 
in bem „#aitcotf-§oufc" ber Subcngaffe beherbergt hat. 9ludj 
merben Sie bort ftatt ber 28ebfter-Statue bie ©oethe-Statue be« 
munbern Fönncn, bie eben fo gut unter bie Krämer bafct roie 
SBebftcr unter bie SIbolitioniften. SöoHen Sie baS $Bunfer>$ift- 
SDZonument bergeffen, fo be)udpn Sie Wofe im Teutoburger Ü&albe 
ben GheruSFcr mit bem einen 2lrm ober ben £amerlanfdjen 
ftnodjcnobeliSF auf bem Sd)lad)tfelbe bon VronaeH. Statt ber 
„Union" laffen Sic bie berühmte beutfdje (Einheit leben unb an 
bie Stelle SBafhingtonS fefct $för neugebatfener Patriotismus 
unferen großen ?$r. Werfer, bem fämtrid)e „gärenbe Vutter- 
mild)töbfe uadjlaufen". $Jn Berlin Fönnen Sie, menn Sic „founb 
fcrincibleS" haben, burd) Vermittlung ber ©enbarmerie „#anb£ 
fhaFen" mit bem ®önig in Uniform, ftatt mit öftrem Stönig im 
£?ratf. Spüren Sie einen £>rang, bie SFIabenhalter 3U be- 
Fämbfen, fo bergreifen Sie fid) an jenen brei ^mjcnb SanbcS- 
bätern, beren SFIaben ben Vor3ug haben, bafe fie nidjt blofe ihre 
#errn, fonbem audj fid) felbft füttern unb fleiben. %fyre 93orIiebc 
für ba§ .^nottmothingtum roenben Sie jenen Patrioten bcS „babi- 
fdjen Öönble" 3U, mcla^e 3ur SWithtf fe an bem beutfdjen VefreiungS« 
merfe Feinen „ftforeigner" aulaffen toolltcn, ber unterhalb SWann- 
tjeimS geboren ober bom IinFen SRheinufer hwübergeFotranen mar. 
Sbürcn Sic Öuft, fid) in einen bolitifdjen „£Iub" ober eine müh- 
Ierifdje „Soge" aufnehmen au laffen, fo treten Sie einem Vereine 
3ur 9fbfd)affung ber Tierquälerei ober aur Verbreitung 5eS beften 
PflansenbüngerS bei. Stoffen Sic fi(h aufraffen 311 einem 
Sd>mung über bie Plattheiten bcS SebenS, fo fd>mingen Sie fi(h 
nidjt auf ben PegafuS ober $hr Pferb, fonbem lernen Sie als 
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Turner ben „$taud)fa>roung" unb ftatt „@oob bge" faacn Sic mit 
Safjnfdjem 33ieberfinn: ,,©ut .<peil! ©rufe unb #anbfd)lag!" Um 
bei ber geiftigen Unterhaltung nidjts einzubüßen, Icfen Sie unfern 
JRebmiö ftatt $hres üongfeüom; für bie 93ibel aber merben Sie 
einige Gntfdjäbigung finben bei bem Vicarius geuerbad). 9Cm 
Sonntag Iefen Sie Vormittags ben „^auft" bes ftHrdjenüaters 
05oetf)c unb Wadjmittags" gehen Sie auf's 2anb unb geftehen Sie 
mit $ora3 ohne S&nftanb: 

„@in gute§ #ier, ein bei3enber Zäbcit 

Unb eine Tim' im $ufe, baS ift fo mein ©cfdjmatf." 

9?ota bene, ben £abaf bürfen Sie nidjt nad) T)iefiger SBeife inner» 
Iid) anmenben, fonbern nur äufjerlid) als föaudjopfer au (?hren 
ber ©öttin 2J?ephitiS. SSaS aber be§ ÖeibeS ftotburft betrifft, fo 
merben Sic fid) üor Mcm, \tatt auf bie GafeS, auf bie bairifdjen 
fötobcl tterlcgen unb ftatt auf bie 2omatoeS merfen Sie fid) auf 
baS berühmte Sauerfraut, meldjeS ein ganz oortrefflidjcS ©eridjt 
ift, aber mitfamt bem „3rleiid)d)en meifj unb milb" 3-hnen im 
©tagen liegen rcirb mie ben 93oftoner 2>eutfd}en baS 3toeijahrS» 
amenbeinent. 

2>ic $crrn Staufs unb ©arbner, ©arbner unb Staufs mer- 
ben mid) in 33erbad)t ziehen, bafj id) hoffen mit ihnen treibe. Unb 
bennod) habe id) ihnen in uoflem Gruft begreifen 3U madjen ge- 
fugt, roaS fie unb alle anbern Sttepräfentanten beS Vollblut» 
SfmerifanerhimS mit unS armen (Jinnxmbercm borhaben, menn 
fie uns bie 3umutung madjen, unS 311 aimerifanifiercn, b. i. burd) 
Ummanblung unferer gan3en 3N?nf« unb ÖebenSmeifc atfenfdjen 
i^res SdjIageS 311 merben. 

Üttan toerbe fid> alfo enblid) barüber Flar, bafc baS Sfmerifani» 
fieren im Sinne foldjer Sdjablonen^atrioten nidjt blofe eine &b» 
furbität, baft es gerabe3it eine Unmöglidjfeit ift. Unb gletd)3eitig 
mufe enblid) erfannt merben, bafe c§ aus Feinem ftidjhaltigen 
©runbe roünfdjenSmert, bafj eS ber größte Verluft für bie (£nt- 
mirflung unb ein mädjtiges Hemmnis für ben 2fortfd)ritt märe. 
3>ic Verfäjiebenheit ber Nationalitäten, mie bie cin3clnen $nbi- 
bibualitäten, mit ber auS ihr heroorgehenben geiftigen Reibung, 
Anregung unb gegenfeitigen 3>urdjbrtngung ift gerabe ein #auöt» 
erforbemiS, biefem Sanbe bie grofee 3ufunft 3U fidjern, bie ihm 
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beoorfteljt, rocnn cd erft bie Stetten 3errifien bat, bie es nod) an 
bie ©ünben bcr 33ergangent)cit feffeln. Stmerifa, auf bic „Vitien- 
faner" befrfjränft, märe bon bornberein oerloren. 

<J§ if t eine leere ^antafie, einen ÜWenfdjcn oljne nationale 
Eigentümltajfcit borau§3ufefeen, unb bod& märe ein foldjer 9ttenfd& 
baö notmenbige GrforberniS für ba£ Ertocrimcnt, einen National« 
djaraftcr burdj Einimpfung ober Stufuötigung 3U fdjaffen. Ein 
37?enfdj „an fia>", ein SNenfd) obne beftimuite Färbung unb unter« 
fdjetbenbe Natur, bie er mit einem ©tamm ober einer Nation 
gemein Ijat, ift für unfere SSorfteEung eine reine Unmöglid)feit. 
ES gibt fein 2anb, too SNenfdjcn „an fid)" leben. Nur ein fola^er 
SNcnfd) aber, bem alle 93orau3fefoung unb £rabitionen einer Na- 
tionalität unb @cfd)id)te fcblen, märe im Staube, fidt) bon aufeen 
ber einen Nationaldjarafter ein« unb aufprägen 311 laffen. Unb 
roer eine foldje 9(bforbierung ber berfdjiebencn Etgentümlidjfciten 
ber SSölfcr, eine Uniformierung bc§ Nationald)arafter3 roünfdjeu 
fann, roitt babura^ ber Entmitfelung ifjre notroenbigften 33cbin« 
gungen unb ibren ^robuften ben fdjönftcn 9?et3 nebmen. %uä\ 
ber &"o3mopoliri$trai3 Fann nidjt ein Süifgeben aller National« 
unterfdnebe in einem einzigen £t}bu§ oerlangen, fonbern nur ein 
BnfammenmirFen bcr berfdjiebenen SftenfdjbeitStnben für bie 
eine SttcnfdjbcitSibee. £ie unfrudjtbarcn, begetierenben* 9fb« 
fälle ober Ableger ton Nationalitäten, bic fid) al§ befonbere 
©taatsmefen 3ured)tmad)cn, fann bie $cfd)id)te ganj gut ent« 
bebren, nid)t aber bie Eigenfdjaften jener grofjen (Memcinmcfcn, 
bic einen befonberen 2)?enfdjbeit§tt)bu§ rebräfenticren unb bie 
Wittel baben, ifjn 3itr gebeiblidjen Entfaltung 311 bringen. 93ir 
brauaVn meber bas fran3ÖfcInbe Siabauncntum ber Belgier, nodj 
ba§ entartete Germanentum ber #olIänber; Weber ba-3 imbezile 
^?ortugicfentum, nod) ba§ arrogante £änentum ; freber ba£ ameri- 
fanifdje Sbaniertum, nod) ba§ fbanifdjc SfmeriFancrtum. SSobl 
aber braudjt bie ©efd)id)te bic getftrcidje Se&enbigfcit unb ben 
gärenben Ungeftüm ber ftranjofen, ben umfaffenben ©ebanfen« 
reidjtum unb bie grünblidje Natur ber 3>ciitfd]cn, bie boctifdje 
©djönbeit bcr Italiener, ben braftifa>n Sinn unb bie raftlofe 
£atfraft bcr ?fngclfad)fen. £ier in 9lmcrifa aber finben mir ben 
freien 3?oben für eine Buiamancnfafutng unb ^Bereinigung aßer 
ber EntttritflungSclementc, meldje bie berfdjiebenen grofeen Na- 
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tionalujven barftctten. £ier finb gleidjfam bie nationalen $flan- 
3en, meldje brüben in gefdjiebeuen SJcetcn madjjen, 3U einem fco* 
litifdjen 9]iejen»^ouquet 3ufammengcfafu\ Sie bie amertfaui- 
fdjen Sälber fid) bnrd) bie fd)one SPtanuigfaltigFeit ifmer 93aum- 
arten auc^eidmen, otjne baß bie eine bie anbere am 2&ad)otum 
f)tnbert ober rerbrängt, fo geminnt bie ainerifanifd)c ©efettfdjaft 
ein .§auptintereffc burd) bie 2>crfd)iebenartigfeit if)rer SUolfs- 
elcmente, imb nur bem bornierteften, gei)tlofcften $i«omuotl)ing- 
tnm fann e$ einfallen, ben ameriFani;d)eu Salb 311 einer ein- 
tönigen, abmed)»IungyIofcn (Gruppe fcon tfuforic*' ober #emu)df3 
ntadjen 311 motten. Xie bünFelljafte llnmiffcuh'it «üb Giebnufen- 
lofigFcit Ijat nie eine rohere gorberung gcftrflt c.H bteje. £abt 
ün* eud) fdjon ernftlid) gefragt, nroS euer „MmeriFanertum" fei 
nnb mie c* fid) ccrljaltc 3« uuferem atncrifattifdten (htroVäertum? 
3u bcj« ?luo!|'rud), bav I)öd)j"te SBiffcu brftefte in ber (Mcnutniv, 
bafe mir n i d) t $ mitjen, fam SoFratc*, nad)bem er MtteS gelernt 
unb burdjbaait fcatte. Xie ameriFauifd)en SoFratcffe erfteigen 
bie Stufe bcS ftid>t*miffer§ meit fdjuettcr, unb bireFter, al* ber 
griedjifdje, nämHd} oljne ben Iäfiigen Ummeg be3 fernen* unb 
be$ £enfen§. 

Statt un§ alfo im Sinne ber Herren SBanF* unb öarbner 
3U amerifanifieren, trotten mir tu biefer freien Öuft erft rcdjt uufer 
mafireS £eutfd)tum cntmicfeln, mir ntüffen f)ier erproben, ma§ 
ber Xeutfdje in ber ^reiOeit gilt unb merben fann, tiidjt in feiub- 
liaVm öcgcnfatj, fonbern in ferbernber $emeitifrijaft mit bem 
nermanbten Hugelfadjfentum. 35>ir motten fo meuig in einem 
nationalen ^mittcrtiun mic in einemi nationalen STaüaunentum 
untergeben. 9?atiirlid)e WmeriFaner f ö n n e n mir r.irfit merben; 
Hffen be* 5FmeriFanertum§ mollen mir nid)t merben; meniitcr 
aB bie 2fmeriFaner b ü r f e n mir nidjt merben. Seien mir affo 
2) e u t f d) c 0 l) n c X c u t 0 n i 3 m u §, aber aud) ?fmcrifaner 
o&ne ?fmeriFanivmu?>, feien mir cinfad) amerifanifdje Bür- 
ger mit beutfrfier ??atur unb fudjen mir ba* 3fmcrtfantfiercn in 
ber freien (Jntmicflung bc-3 mabrbafi tytenfdjlidjeu und) ber An- 
leitung ber ItnabfningigFeitc-erflärung. ©leidrf'cit ber ftreibeit 
unb ber 9ted)fe für alle 5>erfd)iebcnbeitcn ber ^nbmibualitöt — 
ba§ ift bier bie einige mabre Nationalität unb ba3 feftefte $tanb 
be§ ^atriotivmu«. 9?irf)t im Sinne nationaler CrFIufiPttät fotten 
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mir intfcre Gigentümlidjfeit bemabrcn, fonbern um unfercr eigent- 
Iidjen Watur treu 311 bleiben, olme bie mir eben nichts fein mürben 
als ücrmifd)te Settern im SHidjc bes Üeben*. ^d) bleibe bei 
meinem 8prnd): 

3id) amerifanifieren 
Reifst ganj fid) Verlieren; 
90* Tcntfdjer fid) treu geblieben, 
Reifet ©bre unb £Mlbung lieben; 
£od) beffer inbianifd), 
beutfa>amerifanifd). 

^a, lieber eine uoHblütige, cdjte ftoibaut bes llrmalbs, als jenes 
beutfdje STffentum unb 3mittertum, bas fid) com 2lmerifanertum 
bie rofjeften Seiten aneignet, um bamit bem {ßöbcl 311 imponieren, 
unb eine Spradje 3ufammen'„mirt" unb 3ufamtucn'„firt", üor 
meldjer bie beutfdjc Grammatif aus bem ßinbanb fabren möd)te. 
Solare „gemiyte" 3>eutfd)c finb beinabe fo unansfteblid) mie jene 
gemidjften, bie fid) t>on ibren £anbleuten bodjmütig als s 2(rifto« 
Frätlcr abmenben, um bei ben ?lmcriFanern befto bemütiger ben 
^ebient^n 3U fpielen. 3>ic alten föömer batten einen ^anus mit 
3mei Qh'fid)tern, bon beuen bas eine oormärts, bas anbere rüd* 
mörts flaute; gemiffe £eutfd)c in SlmcriFa ftellen eine anbere 
9frt ytanus bar, ber bas eine 05efid)t rütfmärts bie 9Jafc bes £>od)» 
mutspinfels über feine £anb*Iente rümpfen Infjt, mäbrcnb ba§ 
anbere oormärts mit bem ©rinfett bes ÖaFaien bei ben ?fmeriFa- 
uern um bas ©nabenbrot bettelt. llebrigens babnt aud) biefe 
antcriFanifd) begenerierten Seutfdjeu ibre Aufgabe: fie «jeigen bem 
Slmerifaner, mie biet ein £cutfd)er oerliert, menn er fid) aufgibt, 
Iebren ibn baljer denjenigen fdjäfycn, ber fid) treu bleibt. SDie 
SCmcrifaner bnben einen febr guten SMtrf, bieienigen, bie fidj 3U 
if)ren 93ebienten madjen, Don benjenigen 311 unterfdjeiben, bie fidj 
felbft rcfpcFticrcn, unb banarf) richten fie genau ibren eignen 9?e- 
fpeFt, menn audj nidjt immer iljre StnetFennung. 

?(ls bie irabren ^finerifancr fcf)äfceu mir nidjt bieienigen, 
mekbe bnrdjauS „?lmerifa regieren" unb uniformieren muffen, 
fonbern bie curopäiidj gebilbeten StmeriFaner, meld&e bem amerifa- 
nifd) gefinnten Europäer als Sßcnfdjen bie #anb reiben. 9116 
mabre Xcittfdje aber merben uns bie Sfmcrifaner nur bann fdjä- 
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feen lernen, menn mir unfer SSefen felbftbctDufet behaupten unb 
untere 5>or3Üge felbftänbig jur ©eltung bringen. So lang mir 
bieS nid>t tun, ift e» anmafeenb, SlnerFennung 3U Verlangen, ober 
befdjämenb, fie 311 finben. Sur baS (Hjrgefü'hl mu& eS brütfenber 
fein, eine unberbiente SfnerFennung 3U empfangen, als eS für 
baS Selbftgefühl ift, eine berbiente su entbehren. 

So fteHe ia) alfo ben ®eutfd>en unb ben Slmerifaner als 
fooröiniert aufammen, ntdrjt ben einen bem ftnbern fub- 
orbiniert. Sie 3"f""ft nrna entfdjeiben, mer „primuS tnter 
pareS", ber (£rfte unter ben ©leiten, merben mirb. ftür bie 
©egenmart motten mir unfere beiberfeitigen ©igenfdjaften in 
einem flüdjtigen Söergleid) aufammenftellen unb bie djarafterifti- 
fdjen Streitkräfte muftern, bie mir beim ©ntmitflungSfampf in'S 
gelb 311 führen haben. 

93ci ber 3nrürffefeung, bie unS bie Slmerifaner nod) häufig 
bieten 3U bürfen glauben, ift eS für unS nidjt gana leidet, ihren 
Gigcnfdjafteri mit Unbefangenheit geredjt 3U merben. 28o burd) 
bie Ungleidjheit ber Stellung eine 9lnerfennung in ©cfahr 
fommt, ben Sdjein ber Sdjmeid)elei ju tragen, ift audj ber, 
©eredjtefte nid)t immer geneigt, burdj ein ßob fein Selbftgefühl 
3U exponieren. £d) mufe eS bar auf anfontmen Iaffen, ob mein 
£arent für bie Sdjmeid)elei fidj genugfam Perleugnen fann, um 
meine Hnerfeunung nitt)t 3U entmerten. 

Pehmen mir an, bie erften Äoloniften feien nid)t Untertanen, 
fonbern Gimmel- unb höllenfefte föabifale unb Sftebolutionäre bom. 
Sdjlage unferer 2(d)tunbbier3iger gemefen. Sie mürben natürlich 
3uerft befliffen gemefen fein, bie beutfdje (Einheit 3U bemonftrieren, 
inbem fie über bie $orm ber fünftigen Uniberfität, ober 
über bie Parlamentarifdje Crbnung ber inteffeFtuetlen Unorbnung 
fo lang unb fo meife unb fo erfd)öpfenb geftritten gärten, bis fie 
burdj 93ären, ober ^nbianer, ober ben junger aller meiteren 9to» 
lonifationSbemühungen überhoben maren. hätten fie fidj aber 
über ein leitenbeS, entfajeibenbeS Oberhaupt geeinigt, fo mürben 
fie fidler einen SWann gemählt haben, ber bie #olonifation etmq 
mit folgenber STufforberung begonnen hätte: „Sreunbe, trüber! 
6fje mir ©äume fällen, Kütten bauen, baS ßanb fultiPieren unb 
unS Por bem ©erhungern unb ben Snbianern fdmfeen, Ia&t unS 
3ubor einen „$>eutfdjen 3ufd)auer" grünben!" 
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2)od) finb e§ nidjt bIof$ foldje ßiebha&creien unb Shmofitäten» 
toeld)e bie ©runburfad&e beaeidjnen, bie un§ Neulinge be£ felbft- 
ftänbigen $anbeln3 3ur toraftifd&en ©cftaltung einer neuen 28eü 
au£ bem rohen üftaterial unfähig gemalt hätte. Xie ©runb- 
urfadje finbe id) in bem, burdj unfere ^oIttifd>e ©raiehung oer- 
fdmlbeten ober bod> oergröfeerten SDfifeberhältnte 3ir>ifd)en unferer 
geizigen Einlage unb unferer ^Befähigung jum *>raFtifd)en §an- 
beln. 2So e3 auf bie Zat, bie hanbelnbe ^nitiatioe, ben fühnen 
Angriff, bie fcraftifdje ©cftaltung unb bie auobauernbe 3)ura> 
füfjrung anFommt, ba fdfyeitern toir £eutfaien nod) burdjgängig 
entroeber an ber Alrittf ober an ber Hummelei, £ie 8titiF um- 
geht baä eigene #anbe[n, inbem fie c§ fdjon im SBorauS aergliebcrt 
unb verurteilt; bie Hummelei oerfäumt e§, inbem fie ihre 
ßtäfte derlottert unb an Motria bezettelt.* tfrin SBoIF ift ftär- 
fer aU ba§ beutfdje in Anlaufen ohne 2fngriff, in 2*oriäfcen ohne 
STuSführung, in Scrhanblung ohne .§anblungen, in Sorten 
ohne Zaten. 3toar roerben unfere Sianbsleute, rocnn fie einmal 
3itr SIFtion Fommen, audj grünblid) hanbeln; aber mann fie 
baau Fommen, ba§ fann niemanb weniger ooransbeftimmen aH 
fie felbft. 2>ic nötige Zat, bie aeitige Zat, bie entfd)iebenc Zat, 
bie energifd&e Xat, bie auSbauernbe Zat bie nicht nachläßt, big 
fie ihr 3tel erreicht — fie ift eS, too3u ber £eutfdje fid> nicht ent- 
fdjliefcen fann, fie ift es, bie er ftetä Derfcbjebt ober oon 3(nbcrn 
erroartet, bie er fo gern irgcnb ctnetra erträumten „beu§ c; 
madjina" überlädt unb um bie er gewöhnlich fo lang herumfriti- 
fiert unb herumbummelt, bis bie (Megenficit vorbei unb ba$ 
Siaöfo gefid)ert ift. £ann geht er in fid), fritifiert fieb, felbft unb 
tut 23ufee, inbem er aU boppefter Summier 311 ©runbc geht, bod) 
nicht al§ 93ctbrubcr. Tic Hnlage aur Siritif ift ber gröfjtc 5>or- 
3ug, fofern fie bnrd) Ermittlung ber Wahrheit bem hanbeln bie 
rechte föidjtjdjnur anmeift; aber fie ift ber gröfjtc fehler, roenn iljr 
nicht ein energifdjer 3SiHe unb fdjlagfertigcr Crntfrfjluft 3ur \2cite 
fteht ber ifjrc 9?efultate rcd)t3eitig gcftaltct unb fid) nidjt tatloi? 
mit bem felbftgcfänigen ©cbanFen begnügt, fie gefunben 311 haben. 
Sieine ftrittF unb Feine Zat — ba£ ift irifet); Zat unb Feine ShritiF 

* ^er beutfihe Gfiaraficr, ben fteinaen I)ier feinen 3citgcnoffen 
auftreibt, tjat fief) tn3tt>ifd)cn, ban! ber ftütyrung SßrcufecnS unb 
mardö, bod) glürflidicrnjcife gänalid) geänbert. 
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— ba§ ift amcrif anifch ; föritif unb reine 2at — ba3 ift beutfef); 
ßtitif unb Xat 3ugleid) — baä ift, Wa§ bie £eutfd)cn unb bie 
&merifaner mit einanber 3U ©taube bringen follcn. 

2>ie unjeitige beutfdje tftüif, bie nie beruhigte unb nie bo 
friebigte, bie fdjnxtfet wo fie hanbeln unb räfonniert wo ftc hören 
foff, bie in ihrer 9lus?artung eben fowohl 3ur fölatfdjfudjt wie jur 
$aarfpaltcrei, 3ur 2*erfleinerung§fud)t wie aur ©ophiftif führt, 
ift bi» jefct noch überall bie hinbin ber beutfttjen 2at unb @inig» 
feit gewefen unb fclbft bie 9?ot War nicht immer im ©tanbe, fie 
311m ©djweigen 31t bringen. Üten £eutfcf)cn genügt fein ^Slan 
unb fein Führer, ber an ihren 93erftanb appelliert; fie belichten 
f)öa)ften£ bann auf bie ftörenbc ftritif, wenn man befcheiben ge- 
nug ift, unter berfelben 3U bleiben. 3>ann finb fie im ©taube, ber 
größten Dummheit aU SSerbicnft an3uredmen, wa§ fie bem gröfe« 
ten Serftanbc nie ticr3cil)cn mürben; ba aber in biefer flugen Sßelt 
ber Langel an Serftanb immer nur ciit3elnen ^nbiuibuen fort- 
hilft, nidjt ga^en SSÖIfern, fo fann ben 2>eutfchen im Allgemeinen 
bie 9?ad)ficf)t, Welche fie oft ber Dummheit beweifen, eben fo wenig 
nütjen wie bie Unerbittlid)feit, womit fie noch öfter ben Serftanb 
tjcrurteilen. 3>aber rührt e3, bafe fie eben fo unfähig fein würben, 
allein eine Kolonie 311 grünben, wie fie bi» jefct unfähig waren, 
eine SRefcoIution, ja auch nur eine erwähnenswerte Organifation 
für politifdje Swccfc bura>3ufefcen. SWan gebe ben $eutfchen in 
ber SSiifte ihrer Suftänbc einen Sötten 311m Führer unb fie wer- 
ben ihm mit ber Sange ihrer ftritif äffe $aare aus ben Zähnen, 
äffe Söhne aus bem Kattien unb äffe flauen au§ ben £afccn 31t 
3erren fucheu, um ihn Womöglich 31t einem Hornel 3U machen. 
Pehmen fie aber ein SVamel 3um Führer — Wa§ immer ba§ 
95Vahrfa^einIirf)fte ift — , fo werben fie ihm mittelft einer Um- 
fehrung ber Stritif bie Üftähnen, bie Söhne, bie Miauen »on hun- 
bert Ööwen anbieten, um bann nebft ihrem fcfjrccttichen Führer 
üon £igern unb fernen gefreffen 3U werben. 

Sieben ber Sltitif nannte icf> als 3Weite3 ^robatmittel ber ©r- 
folglofigfeit bie Summelei. ©ie ift, wie ihre ©<f)Wefter, bie <$e- 
mütlichfeit, etwas fo eigentümlidh $eutfche§, bafe anberc 93ölfer 
nicht einmal einen 9fu§brudf für fie hoben, gibt berfcfjiebene 
Sfrtcn, ©rabe unb Witterungen ber 93ummielei. Unfcre ebelften 
@cifter waren seitweife fo gut Summler wie unfere orbinärften 
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Cftfcnfteber. £ie 'Duelle ber Hummelei ift eigentlich ein im leeren 
SBeete ber £atFraft rinnenber Ueberflufc an ©emüt unb Sßfjantafie, 
roeldjer fia) ableitet in aiellofeö träumen, t>F)antaftifd)e3 ©dttuär« 
men, ibcalc«? S'dnrelgen. £sft biefes Xräuinen, €Tdjroärmen unb 
8d)toclgcn einmal 3ur ©croofjnfjeit geroorben, roaS ifmt in £cutfdj* 
laub fogar burd) ben £"d)uö ber s J$oli3ei garantiert ift, fo fliegt 
c£ naturgemäß aüe§ §anbeln, moburd) c3 in tötmtaFt mit ber 
ftörenben 28trFlid)Feit gebraut roirb, unb roirft fidt) bödtftenS auf 
baö fogenannte „©eniefeen". $e nad) ber 5(rt unb 58ilbung§- 
ftufe bc3 3nbibibuum£ manbelt e£ an ber föanb bc£ ©emüt§ unb 
ber $f)antafte ebenfo rooljl in'3 33icrl)au£, roo es? im ©djaum be$ 
öerftenfafte* unb im Cualm ber pfeife bie unbequemen Störim» 
gen be§ nrirFIidjen Gebens acrgefyen fiebt, luie auf bie $öf)en be§ 
s 4>arnafe, roo cv ftd) inmitten eines SBeltFampfes eine pljantaftifd&e 
2l*elt über ber nrirflidjcn aufbaut. Bo füfjrt ben ^cutfdjen bie 
Hummelei cbenfo gut in bie Legionen öc$ ebelften @eifte§Ieben§ 
wie in bie liefen ber gemeinften $erFommcnl)eit; fie madjt ir)n 
ebenfo gut 311m fdjaffenbenSlünftler roie .31ml arbeite fd)eucn3trord>. 
3tetv aber ift fie ein Kager §ang, fid) gemütlid) unb geiftig frei 
3U ergeben, of)ne fidtj an bie ftörenben 93ebürfniffe unb bemmenben 
©djranFen bcv gemeinen Sebcn« 311 fefjren, ba3 überaß rüftigeä 
#anbnnlegen unb refolute tton3entricrung be$ 28iIIen§ auf bc» 
ftimmte (£in3el3roerfe gebietet. (£3 läfet fid) nidtf leugnen, ba& 
bie £cutfd)en fidr) burd) biefen £>ang bcfonbcrS qualifizieren 3U 
ft'anbibatcn für iene olompifa^c 93erfammlung ber llrbilber aller 
Hummelei, bereu ^räfibent Jupiter, bereu eeFrctär Wpoffo unb 
beren Sdjafcmeifterinnen #cbe unb 2IfcF)robite gießen ; fo Tang 
aber ba$ Seitalter bc§ Fünftigen #eflencntumS nod) nidtjt ange. 
brod)cn ift, üerfdjcr^en bie 3>eutfd)cn ibre ?(nfprüdje barauf, inbem 
fie cd qIö Rummler oorroegnebmen motten, ofme eS als Limmer 
errungen 311 baben. 

Tafj fie nodj eine 93orfd)uIc burd)3umad)en baben, ift and) 
au§ anberen 9?ücFfid)ten febr bienlid). !^m beutfd)en Rummler- 
leben fpielt ber SBaud) nod) eine 31t grofee 9?otte, al3 baß ber olnm» 
pifdjc Vorrat ron 9Mtar unb Stmbrofia ibn 311 f riebenf tellcii 
Fönnte. (?ffen unb StriuFen ift 3tt>ar nod) oon Feinem SRoIF aU 
etmaS HeberflüffigcS ober 93crroerflid)e3 angefeben roorben unb 
man brauet Fein bomerifdjer Hellene 311 fein, um fclbft einen 
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tüchtigen SBraten mit $oefie 3U n?üraen; aber Steffen unb ©aufcn, 
3iimal toenn eS 3" einfeitig unb auSbauernb ber Quantität b"I- 
bigt, ift itarf) ben neueften Ermittelungen bcr TOlofo^ie unb 
SteftljetiF nitfjt burdjauS erforberlttfj, in ber ©cgenmart einen 
SJJuftcrmenfdjen unb in ber Bufunft einen Clnnuner aufaubauen. 
3>ie Cnglänbcr tonnen feine <Polttif unb fonftige öffentlitt>? 
SCngelegenbeiten betreiben obne Stocdfeffen; aber bie Xcutfdjen 
baben immer d&amctfe olme SßoIitiF unb öffentliche Singelegen- 
Reiten. 2>ie Ieitenbe $bee ber beutfa^en Stoffen liegt mebr im 
SRagen al§ im ®otof, unb ibre (Sparpfennige öerhxmbeln fia> 
immer eber in 93tcr unb SBurft, aU in Seihingen unb Söüdjer. 
SBarten mir alfo mit bem Olmnto, bis mir fid&er finb, bafe mir 
2fyoH unb bie 2Jhifen nidjt barau§ oertreiben unb ben ©antjmebeä 
unb bie §ebe nia)t 3U £obe befdjäftigen. 

£efct ftelle man mit ber beutfd&en Summlernatur ba§ amerifa- 
nifdje SBefen 3ufammcn. Söcil ber nüd£)terne SuueriFauer nid)t an 
unferem ©emiir»- unb ^Sbantafte-Ueberflufe laboriert, be§boIb ift 
fein ©inn beredjnenb auf ba£ fcraFtifdje ßeben geriäjtet, unb mo 
mir träumen, fa^märmen unb ibealifteren, ba banbelt unb fd^afft 
unb ermirbt er. ©elbft mo iljn Unluft unb 9Irbeit3fdjeu auf ben 
2B»eg ber Hummelei fübren, ba mufe fie fitt) mebr ober meniger 
tätlich üerbaltcn, unb ma§ a(§ ®eutfä>er ein Träumer mirb, baS 
mirb al§ SImeriFancr ein Soafer; toa§ al§ £>eutfd)er ein @dfen- 
fteber mirb, ba§ mirb al§ 5lmeriFaner ein SRombn; ma§ als 3>eut- 
fdjer ein 93agabunbe mirb, ba§ mirb al§ SlmcriFaner ein $ft. 
buftier. £er cinjige Suftaub, in meld&em ber STmerifaner mabr- 
baft bummelt, ift jene feiige ©emüt§- unb @eifte§.93erfaffung, in 
meldjcr er bom fiebnftubl au§ al§ umgefebrter Titane bie Sdmb- 
foblen bem Cltjmb unb ba§ §autot bem CrFu§ 3ufcbrt. 3>er 
SCmerifaner bummelt nur fifeenb. 2Iber felbft in biefem $u- 
ftanbe Fann er bie SCat niebt gan3 unterlaffen: er aiebt menigftenS 
bie Sanje bc§ 3abnftotf>er§ au§ ber Stafdje, um auf bie ^nfuforien 
feines SDentalfoftemS $agb 3U mad&en, ober ba§ ftebermeffer, um 
ba§ Ofunbameut feineä 23ummelfoftem§, feinen Sebnftubl, au 3er- 
frfmifceln. 

28a§ ben 99aua) ober 9Wagen angebt, fo fiat ber ameriFanifdje 
entfa^i eben eine geringere SeifhmgSfäbigFeit al§ ber beutfd)e, er 
arbeitet audb meniger auf Soften be§ ßobfe§. SBenig SfmeriFaner 
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einrieben ifjr (Mb ber treffe, um e3 für ben 53aud) 3U ocriwnben. 
Xie ^ reffe 1111b bie reine 23äfd)e, ba$ finb 3irei Ioben3tt>crte 53c- 
bürfniffe, treldje ber 2lmcriFancr toeber burd) bie XVüd)C nod) burd) 
bie .U*neU>e becinträd)tigen läfet. 9J?an Fanti felbft ben amerifa- 
nifdicu Rummler nid)t ctflcnllidt> ber Völlerei befcfmlbigen. Sein 
iicrDüv tätiger, ftraff überzogener .Körner ift 00311 meniger oppo- 
niert al* bie i>I)!eginaiifd)cre, mit loferem Uebersug t>crfcf)cne, 
mefjr zur ?ln*fii(uing angelegte 9?atur bev Qeittfdjcn. $n feiner 
^fjontnfie fnielcn bie yebenönrittcl feine SRotte, er ißt nidjt in 
05cbanFcn, fein Wwctit ift nidjt reibeufcfyaftlidjer 9?atur unb er 
mnd>t aus beut (Jffcn Fein tyeft, es fei beim meint er am „XfoanFS- 
giDiugv-^age „SürFen" ifet. 3£a3 aber ba* Xrinfeu betrifft, fo 
eilt er rafcf) 311m -]icl, ofnic, bei feinem Langel an ©cmütlidjferr, 
beu S*cg für bie Unterhaltung 31t benufecn, er liebt, of)nc $can 
^aurfdjc ^Oantafie, glcid> Scan s #anl ben ©eift „Fonbcnficrt", 
nämlid) ben SdmapS, er triuFt ober fäuft, mie jenes Fölnifdjc 
©enie, ,Mo\] ber $>irFuug roegen" unb biefe SBirfwng ift bie Gut« 
fcffelnug ber ^'efrialität auf bem Fünften Söcgc. ,,^m 35>ein 
ift Safaoeit", aber im Sdmans ift fie nid)t minber, unb mäfrrenb 
ber 2Hcin ober ba* $icr ben beutfd)en Rummler treibt, feinen 
fremben 9iad)bar 311 umbalfcit, treibt melleid)t ber Sdmap* ben 
amerifanifaVn, feinen uädrftcn ftreunb tot3ufd)lagen. SlmeriFaner, 
lernt S*ciu triufen! vJ-t unb trint't ber 3)cutfd)e nod) 3U Diel, um 
im £Imufc STufnatjmc 3» fiuben, fo ift euer ©efdjmaef nod) 3U rofj, 
um bie Wefellitfjaft ber ööttcr 311 goutieren, beim 9Mtar "Frafct 
nidjt auf ber ^wige" unb Wnibrofia Iäfjt fid) uid)t mie bie liefen- 
auftern mit „(Satfup" unb ^fefferfaucc uerfdu'ingen. 

Sott id) einen alten ?In*brud für Iitcrarifd>e Untcrfdjeibungen 
3ur 3te3eid)iuiug etfrnograpljifdjer Unterfd)tebe benutzen, fo modjte 
id) fagen, bic TciitfrfKu feien ein fentimentaleS, bie 3lmcriFancr 
ein naiocS 3telf. £ic Sentimentalität, bereu geiftige t$orm baS 
fficftcFticren ift, nimmt ba£ $anbcln uorroeg burd) ben geiftigen 
3>orgcfd)inad beofelben unb etje fie nod) ben traten ber &at auf 
bao ftcuer fefet, forgt fie fdjon bafür, bafj er in einer red)t reia> 
Iid)cn Sauce uon ©cfüM ober Söctradjtung fdjroimme. $>ie 9?aim'- 
tat aber ferbiert ben ©raten ofmc Sauce, menn er fie auf bem 
fteucr ber ©efinnung lüd^t non felbft eraeugt. £ic Sentimentali- 
tät unternimmt nidn% olme fid) im Spiegel ber ffieflcrion be« 
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trottet 3u babcn, unb lernt c§ baburdt) ate f)öd>ftc3 Biel anfeben, 
betrautet au merben. Stofjer ift fie aud) bie #miptquette bet 
(Eitelfeit, roeldje 3um STofettieren mie 311m Renommieren füfjrt 
unb fid) bon ber einen Seite burd) unfruchtbare 5ßcrfud)ungen mie 
bon ber anberen burd) leere vsdtjauftcflungcn befriebigt. 9hir bie 
£eutfdfjen fönnen es ertragen, ja eine Genugtuung barin finben, 
bie gan3e Füuftige ftreibeit in ber SBorftettung unb ben ganaeu, 
£efpoti§mu3 in ber gegenwärtigen SSirflidjfeit 3U Ijaben. Wut 
bem beutfdjen 9?oIf mar c§ moglid), einen SHopftorf, #öltn unb 
anbere Poeten berboraubringen, bie fo febr bon ber Söirflidbfeit 
3U abftrabieren berftanben, bafe fie fidj fogar abquälten mit febn- 
fudjtfTennenben ©ebidtjten an — man benfe fidj — bie „fünftige 
©ettebte". SiebeSerflärungen einem SBefen au machen, ba§ gar 
nirf)t erjftiert, aber bodt) erft eriftieren mufc, efje e§ au Siebei- 
erflärungen SCnrafe geben Fann — ift ba§ nia>t bie böd)fte Öeiftung 
fentimentaler SlbftraFtion? Unb biefelben öiebbaber, bie ber 
„Fünftigen (Beliebten" entgegenfctjmacfyteten, mären biefleidjt mie 
ein ägtmtifdjer $'ofepfjiffimu§ babon gelaufen, roenn eine mirFticfje 
ben BtPfel ibre§ „beutfdjen 9tode§" ergriffen bätte. Helmlidj 
baben fie e£ audj mit anberen (Beliebten gehalten. 6ic Ijabeu 
©cbiäjte gemalt an bie fünftige greibeit unb bie Fünftige 9te- 
bolution; al§ biefe fo oft gerufenen 2>amen aber enblid) erfdtjienen 
unb ibren SSerbern bie aulgebreiteten Strme entgegenftretften, ba 
roanbten bie Sa^madjtenbcn berfd)ämt bie Hugen unb bie #änbe 
roeg, aÖe§ ßutgegenFommen mar bergeblidj unb bie befreienbe 
^otipbara legte fid) fjöfmcnb auf ba§ anbere Obr. 

$te ameriFanifaV ftaibität unterbält, befriebigt fid) unb Fo- 
Fettiert nid>t mit bem <£inbrucf einer 5£at, ebe fie getan ift, aber 
ergreift ofjne fteflerion bie (Megenbeit beim Sdjopf, roo fie fidt) 
bietet. Sie eraeugt fo menig einen eitlen RomantiFer, mie einen 
affroiffenben ftritiFer, ober einen unfdtjlüffigen §amlet. ®ie Zat, 
baS Vollbringen, al§ einiges Siel im Sfuge, Iöft fie in i^ren 
SSSillen nid)t im S5orau§ auf in einem 93rei bon ^Betrachtungen 
über bie Rolle bie fie friert unb bie gignr bie fie madtjt. $er 
Sfmerifaner fefet fiä> auf§ $ferb, um nadj bem Crt feiner 33e- 
ftimntung au reiten, nidtjt aber, um fidt) awn Biel bon berounbern- 
ben STugen au machen, roeldje bie beutfdtjc Selbftbetradjtung binter 
jebem SSorbang bermuten mirb. Äein 5Tmerifaner mürbe mit 
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#errn Sinfef, aU er in aller beutfd&en Unfdmlb aur SReöoIutionS- 
3eit mit einem romantifdjen §ecferbut bewaffnet burdj ein frieb- 
Iid)e§ Xal ber ^fafy ritt, ausgerufen baben: „roenn un§ iefct unfere 
SBeiber fäbcn." Sßod) roeniger mürbe ein Amerifaner, nad) bem 
erften frud)tIofen Berfudj, mit §erm Werfer im SBalbe ben ®arl 
Uftoor geföielt, ba3 ^Siftol brofjenb betradjtet unb ben umftefjenben 
Räumen unb Slbjutanten öerfid&ert baben: „jefct ift mein grofceS 
Seben 3U (£nbe" — roa£ befanntlid) mdjt gana ber i$aVi mar. £er 
9frneriFaner fiebt aunädtft barauf, ma£ er erreicht, ber 2>eutfcf>e 
barauf, melden (Sffeft er madjt, aud) roenn er nid)t$ erreicht. 3)er 
9fmerifaner büfct baburd) freilid) triel SRomantif ein unb tjanbelt 
häufig auf Soften ber 2feftf>erif; aber roa§ er al§ SRomantifer unb 
9Ceftbetifer berliert, ba§ geroinnt er roenigftenS al§ 2ßann. ^nbem 
itf) biefe Seite am STmerifaner berborbebe, bergcffe idj übrigens 
nidjt, baf$ er an bic Srctrjeit geroöbnt, bafe bie freie Betätigung 
ibm 3ur anberen ftatur gemorben ift in einem Sanbe, beffen ganae 
(£ntroitfutng alle müfeige unb eitle Reflexion au§fd)lo&, unb bafe 
baber feine gan3e @r3iebung tr)n eben foroobl inner(id) bor fdjirädj- 
liaier (Stfbftbefbiegelung fd)üfcen, mie fie ibm eine grofeere ©idjer- 
fjeit be§ äußeren Auftretens geroäbren mufcte. SSir Deutfd&en 
bagegen batten nur bie Bctrad)tung frei; in ber freien Betätigung 
baben mir erft begonnen un§ 3U berfudjen. SDfit Bölfern gebt e$ 
mie mit ®inbem. ftebeg ®inb glaubt bie 2Tufmcrffamfeit aller 
Sßelt auf fid) gerietet unb bört triebt auf 3U barabieren, roenn e§ 
3um erften 9ftal bie #ofen an bat, unb unfere beutfeben gfrcibeiB- 
bofen finb nod) siemlicb neu. 

Sfterfroürbiger Söeife gibt eS eine, unb aroar eine febr braftifd&e 
SWdbtung, in roeldjer bie tatenbebürftige Energie ber AmeriFaner 
eine nodj roeit größere Bfyu bor bem #anbeln bat, al§ bie sau- 
bernbe SritiF unb 3ieffofe Bummelei ber 3>eutfd)en — id} meine 
bie föebolution. £ie llnemjjfinblidjfeit unb ©ebulb, mit toelcber 
biefe Sd>en trofc aller ^reibeit unb allen Mitteln ber ©egenroebr 
bie embörenbften SWifebanblungen erträgt, roenn fie fid) ben 
SWanter ber ©efefclid>Feit umbängen, ift ebenfo beifbielloS roie im- 
begreiflieb. Soft bie ganae ©efdjid&te ber ©tTabenbalterei gibt 
bafür Seuflmä Q&. £o§ fbredjenbfte 8eugni§ aber lieferten 
bie Bargänge in SlanfaS, burdj roeldje man in S^eifel fam, ob 
man fid) mebr gegen bie <örTabeubaItcr unb ibre 25erf3euge, ober 
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meljr gegen biejenigen enteren fotfte, meldje fitb, bon iJmen fo 
rud)Io8 ntifeljanbeln liefern. @rft burd) einen fdtfidjten Farmer 
mit grauen paaren mußten bie ©egner ber (^flaberei über bie 
9Trt belehrt werben, urie freie SRämter fidt> gegen eine Slbrannet 
311 bereiten haben, bie jebe 3Trt bon SBillFür unb Sd)anbtat im 
Konten beS ©efefce§ begebt. 9lafy ben @rfaf|rungen in ®anfa$ 
3U fdjliefeen, müfcte man annehmen, bafc ein entfdtfoffener $rä- 
fibent mit einem ftefjenben $eere Don 50,000 Wann im tarnen 
be§ „®efefce§", ber „&onftirution" nnb ber „Union" alle ftret« 
fetten ber ÄebubliF 3U bernidjten im <stanbe roäre. Unb bod) 
fot biefeS SBoIF fajon im ^afjre 1776 fta) felbft bie ftegel be§ 
$anbeln8 für bie ^äUe borge3eidmet, in melden eine Regierung 
beft)otifdf)en 97?i&braucf> bon ifjren Mitteln maa)t. $te Unabbän- 
gigFeitSerFlärung, meldte ba§ SRedjt ber ftebolution boranfteüt, 
fagt u. „SBenn eine lange ^ette bon Wifebräudjen nnb roiber« 
red)tlid>en ^nmafeungen, bie unberänberlid) ba£felbc Biel im 
Huge fjaben, Flar bie 2Ibfidjt anzeigt, bie Üftenftt)en unter einen 
imumfdn-änften S)efbotiSmu£ 3U abringen, fo haben biefc ba§ 9fred)t, 
fo ift cS ihre WW, eine foltffe «Regierung ab3umerfen unb für 
neue <ö(f>ufcmef)ren ihrer aufünftigen (Sicherheit 3U forgen." ftun, 
idt> foHte benfen, bie „®ette" ber fnabcnhalterifchen „<Dttfebräud>e" 
unb „Sfnmafeungen" ift fa>n „lang" genug unb ihr „Siel" unb 
ihre „2lbfid)t" ift ebenfo unberFennbar, wie e§ flar ift, bafe ohne 
S)urd)bred)ung ber Fonftitutionellen ^ranfen bie ©flaberei nirfjt 
mehr unfd)äbli(h gemalt merben Fann. 3>er fogenannte gefefc- 
Iid&e 5ortfd>ritt auf einer 99afi£, toeufje ein abfoluteS Unrett)t ge- 
fc^Iidr) ftd>crt, Fann enrig nur gefefelicher SRütffdjritt fein. %vo% 
biefer unumftöfeKchen SMjrfcit laffen bie STmerifaner fich bon 
bem „gefefclid)" gefiederten Unreait lieber iebe UngefefclichFeit ge- 
fallen, als bafe fie burd) ein FüfmeS $anbeln, hx»3u namentlid) 
Jhmfa§ Gelegenheit gab unb nx>3u jeber nörbfidfc ©ouberneur 
burd) jeben ®FIabenau§Iieferung§faII Gelegenheit erhält, ftd) be§ 
cntlebigen, ber fie fo lang gebrürft hat. (»tatt ben knoten ber 
„gefefclidjen" ©Clingen, moburd) fie nach unb nad) bon einer 9Wad)t 
gefeffelt unb ftranguliert roerben, bie ftd) felbft aller Ueffeln ent- 
lebigt, bei Seiten mit einem rebeffifdjen Keffer 3U burd)fd>neiben 
— toaS fd>on be§han> ba§ „SßraFtifdjfte" märe, meil „time moneb" 
ift — , laffen fie ben knoten unter enblofen Gftntebrigungen un£ 
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Cuälereien fo fcft oerfd>Iingen unb fd)üraen, ba& fic ihn f^ötex 
nicht mehr röfen fönnen ofme fid) felbft in ben #aB 3U fcfmeiben. 
23i§ 3um Auftreten bes alten 23roron finb in Slmerifa bic ©flaöen- 
kalter bie einigen SReooIutionäre gemefen. SBenn bieg atteS nid>t 
gegen ben 93crftanb ber 2lmerifcmcr fpredjen foll, fo mufc es gegen 
ihren SWut fprechen unb bod) fehlt e3 ifmen im Allgemeinen nicht 
baran. Mber moran e3 ihnen fehlt, ba§ ift aufeer ber 2lufopfe- 
rungsfähigfeit für getoinnlofe ©efchäfte ber Sauerteig rabifaler 
$been, tDelcher ihren anaelfächfifchen, ftereottjfc gefä)ulten ©eift 
au§ bem eingefahrenen ©eleife be§ fcolitiid)en mie fommeraiellen 
©chad)er§ heraustreibt. SJftt biefem STrtifet fönnten ihnen bie 
fcolitifchen Flüchtlinge (hirotoa§, namentlich bie 2)euifchen, eben« 
fomohl in ber ^Politif aufhelfen mie im foaialen Sehen. <So toentg 
Sftorbamerifa oon ben ©nglänbern frei getoorben ift ohne 9te» 
bolution, fo menig mirb e£ ohne Sftebolution frei toerben öon ben 
©flaoenhaltcrn unb c§ ift 31t hoffen, bafe an biefer SRebolution bie 
£eutfä)en einen rühmlicheren Sfnteil haben merben al§ an ihrer 
eigenen. 2öir betrachten feinen Steutfdjen al§ 2anb§mann, ber 
auf ber Seite ber ©flaberei ftcht unb münfehen im ^ntereffe 
unferer @hre jebem ben ©trief, ber beim ©ntfdjeibungSfamüf in 
ben Leihen ber 2Wenfa)enhänbIer getroffen mirb. 

$d) habe bie $rage erhoben, mie e£ mit bem amertfanifdjcm 
ütfut beftellt fei. £er Wlut ift ein SUjema bon 93ebeutung, baS mir 
auf Tribünen nrie in 2Birt§häufern alle £age berhanbeln hören, 
ohne barüber tn'S IHare au fommen. #ier nur ein $aar SBorte, 
3ftut ift im allgemeinen bic ftähigtat, mit Semufetfein unb Kennt- 
nis ber ©efahr erroa§ ju toagen für einen Stoed. Gr ift alfo 3U 
meffen nad) bem, toa£ gemagt toirb, unb nach bem, mofür etma§ 
getoagt mirb. $at Derjenige 9Wut, ber fein ßeben toagt für eine 
Dummheit? Gr ift toll. §at berjenige 2ßut, ber feine Sbtodjen 
preisgibt für eine 93algerei, aber feine Meinung abzugeben magt 
für bie Freiheit? Gr ift roh unb gemein. §err Gmerfon fagte 
neulitt), eS gebe 2tfenfd)en, bie fich ruhig bor ben SWunb ber Simone 
ftetten, aber nicht mögen ben eigenen aufautun. $a, ben *Phmb 
auftun, ba§ ift ber $aubtmut, auf ben e3 bei ben fragen be§ 
Sortfd)ritt§ anfommt unb ben man am meiften ba bermifet, too 
baS 9Kunbauftun ein berbriefteS Stecht ift. 3>ie 5?. 93romn'§ be§ 
SBorteS unb ber Seber finb feltener, al§ bie SBronm'8 ber 
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SDhtSFete. $ier, in iriefem Sanbe, too ieber im ©taube tft, eine 
Webe au halten, ift unter Xoufenben nia>t einer im etanbe, beu 
2ttunb oufautun. SBer hält mehr Sieben als bie S&neriTaner. Sie 
finb baau in ©tanb gefefct nicht nur burd> eine langjährige Uebung, 
fonbem auch burch bcn Langel iene§ SbeenüberfluffeS, beffen 
Sidjtung unb Iogifd&e 93erMnbung mitunter ba£ $au#htnberni3 
feXbft für beqdbte SRenfchen bilbet, toenn fie bem momentanen 
LebebebürfniS entfpred&en fotten. SHe ameriFanifdhcn Lebensalter 
haben ihren ^beenborrat roie ein „@ei" oon SSerfseugen ftct^ 
überfid^tlid^ aur #anb, toeil er fiä> befdjränFt auf bieienigen Singe, 
mit benen fie fidt> in bem gefchloffenen Greife ihrer $olitiF unb, 
ihrer ©eftrjaftc oon jeher befdjäftigt haben. SDaher jene§ emige 
SSieberbrefchen taufenbmal burchbrofdjener fragen; baher aber 
auch jene <2fcrad>fertigFeit, toelche in jebem 27?oment bem ©e» 
fd)äft8bcbarf (genüge leiftct. Sfm Lebensalter U)irb bann ber 
2Runb, roa§ ber #eber am Safee — ift er einmal am Saufen, fo 
lauft er gan3 t>on fclbft, nur mit bem Unterfcfjicbe, bafe jebe§ 
Öfafe cnblid) leer roirb, aber nicht jeber Lebensalter, benn ba§ 5Iu§- 
gelaufene läuft immer toieber auf» Leue. SSie gefagt, trofe biefer 
LebefertigFeit fehlt ben Reiften ber Wut, fie für bie redeten 2>tnge 
ju benutzen. Unb me*halb? 2$eil ba§ LifiFo fjicr einen $unft 
betrifft, ben ba§ rcdntenbc „53üfinefe" niemals aus ben Shiacn 
fefct, nämlich ben ©eühäftsnachtheil, bie ©tnbufee an ©elb ober 
an STu§fiä)ten auf ©ctrinn unb Stellungen. Ser Wut be$ ©er- 
baten bringt Solb unb Erhöhung ; ber Wut be§ (£ntbecfer§ bringt 
Letdjtum unb Luhm; aber roa§ bringt ber moralifcfje? .ficht Wut 
foftet mehr ©elb al§ ber moralifche, benn er bringt Feines ein. 
"$t roon't pat)," fagen bie g)anfee6. Sroar ift er ein Leittier, 
ber non feinen Sinfen lebt; aber fein tfapitoi ift bie Sktnrhcti 
unb ihre flinfen finb Entbehrungen unb Verfolgungen. Sür 
folche 3iu§redjnung haben bie Lechner beS SoffarS Feine tßaffton. 
SBie ber fceutfdje ben Wut unb Gntfchlufe in ber .<VritiF unb ber 
Shtmmclet abfdfjroätfir, fo bebt ihn ber ?)anFee auf burch baS Ler- 
nen unb bann macht er bie #eudjelei 3ttr ©cfdjäftSprarte. 3>er 
StmeriFaner fdjeut fidt> Feitte§meg§ ©elb herzugeben für bie Sache 
feiner Ucberjeugunfl, unb ba§ ift feine noble Seite; aber er frfjcut 
tote ba§ geuer bie ©efahr, um feiner Ueberjeugung nriHen Fein 
@elb mehr machen 3« Fönnen, unb ba§ ift feine fdjnjädjfic Seite. 
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<£r gibt lieber 1000 bare Dollars für bie greifet fcer, aU bafe 
er fidj burdj 93IofeftcIIunQ für bie Sreifjeit bie ©elegenljeit rauben 
Iäfet, 100 3tt)eifelf)afte £offar§ au „mad&en". ftidjt ber ©eis madjt 
ifm 3um Feigling, fonbern bie Habgier; nidjt fotoof)! ber 93efifc, 
al§ bielmcfjr ba§ Grmerben. 9tict>t meljr ermerben, nidtf meljt 
„©elb madjen" 311 föimen ift für Um bie größte Strafe, meil ba§ 
©elbmadjen I)ier ba3 gröfete ©lütf ift SDeSljalb finben mir ba 
ben menigften moralifdjen Wut, mo ba§ meifte ©elb gemalt tmrb. 
fo mie Ieibcr baS menigfte ©elb, fco ber meifte moraIifa> 9ttut ift. 
$er größte geigfing ber Sßelt ift überhaupt ber ©elbfatf, aber 
notfi mefjr ber leere, ber boff fein mill, als ber botfe, ber nidtf 
leer toerben luifl. #ätte id) einen $anfee jum Sreunb, id> mürbe 
mid) im Sali ber 9ft>t cl)er barauf berlaffen, bafe er 3U meiner 
Rettung $10,000 opferte, aU bafe er riSFirte, burd) geoffenbarte 
Sbmbatfjie für meine UngläubigFeit eine ftunbfdfaft bon $100 
311 verlieren, ©r mitf „abailable", möglid) bleiben bei benen, bie 
nidji feiner Heber3eugung finb ober eben fo ängftlidje 9?ücFfid#en 
nehmen mie er. $a3 ift ber Sauber ber ifjn bannt, ba3 ift ba3 
©ift, ba£ ifjn entnerbt, im ©efd)äft£- mie im bolitifdjen ßeben. 
3>ie 9tütffid)t auf bie „9fbailabilirö" ift ba§ !^od), ba£ t)ier aud) 
ber Ijodjmütigfte Warfen trägt, unb fo mie faft ieber ^Solitifer fidj 
3um $ombromifemann madVn Iäfet beim ©ebanFen an ein 3tmt, 
an einen <2rfe im Slongrefe unb an ben 9$räfibeutenftul)I, fo lägt 
faft jeber ©efd)äft§mann fid> aum $eud)Ier mad&en burdj ben ©e-, 
banfen an eine SbeFuIation, an ein 93ermögen unb an eine ÜJftttion. 
3Tber „abailable" 31t bleiben für einen freien 9Wann, bem ber 
6f)araFterftol3 mef>r gilt al§ alle Remter unb bie 2Sab,rIjeit mefjr 
al§ aCfe§ ©elb, ba$ ift nur für menige, bor3ug§mcife Verrufene 
ein ©egenftanb be3 GE r fjrgei3e§. (?nifdjiebenl)eit gegen SFlaberei 
bilbet aud> in ben freieften Staaten nod) einen ©egenftanb ge» 
fürdtfeter < 2>enun3iation unb fo mie ieber ^Solitifer bor bem SOor« 
nmrf aittert, er fei ein „Stbolitionift", fo berFriedtf fidj ieber ©e- 
fdjäft§mann unb Siterat bor bem 93erbad)t, er fei ein „^nfibel". 
35ie 93eitfdje, bie ben SFIaben 3erfleifd)t, 3erbredjen unb ba§ &reu$. 
ba£ bie 2J?enfd)f)eit nieberbrüdft, 3U 3*oben merfen motten — ba£ 
ift ein SBerbredjen, beffen ftet) l)icr SRiemanb befdjulbigen läfet, ber 
ein 9lmt erlangen ober ein ©efa^äft madjen miß. ©djmad) über 
biefc UnmännlidjFcit, Unefjrlidjfeit, geigfjeit! 
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Srofc aHebcm mirb bcr 2Rut überaß gead&tet, felbft b*m ©elb- 
facf. £er <£runb baöon liegt roafjrfdjeinlttt) in beni geheimen 
@efüf>r, ba& ber Mutige bem SKutlofen bie ttotmenbigFeit beä 
$erüortrcien3 unb be§ £anbe!nS erfroren fjiift. 2J?an lernt burcfc 
ben ÜWut Slnbercr ben Slbftanb beregnen, bura> meieren man felbft 
Don bem $unFt entfernt ift, mo anr Vertretung ber 2Renftt)f)eit§- 
intereffen $eber oerj)flid)tet ift mutig 3U fein. SDie #anblung§- 
meife be§ SWutigen ift ba&er eine 2frt #er3en§erreitt)tcrung für ben 
SPhittoien. ®er (Srfte übernimmt gleid&fam bie ^flia>t be§ Sefete- 
ren unb bie Slnerfennung, bie er für fein Auftreten erhält, ift 
gleia^eitig ein 9Tu§fIu& ber <5rFenntIirf|Feit für einen geleifteten 
Stfenft. 9Wan Fönntc Ijiernad} fd&liefeen, bafe ba, roo bom 3Rut 
ber meifte Särm gemattet mirb, bie meifte <£rFenntlia)Feit, b. i. bie 
meifte SWutlofigFeit eyiftiere. 

SWeiner ÜWeinung nad) finb bie STmerifaner burd) ifjre natür- 
Iid&e Anlage, auf bie bod) 3unäd)ft ba§ Reifte anFommt, befähigt, 
eine§ ber mutigften SSölfer ber (Srbe 3U fein unb tfoav urfprünglid) 
aB ©olbaten ober Eroberer. 3>ie n*ftj>t)älif#en, friefifd&en unb 
fonfrigen Girficn, roeldje au§ SRorb.Deutfd&Ianb in ben Feltifdjen 
93oben ShritannienS Derpflan3t mürben, Ijaben in ber englifdjen 
(seeluft jenes fjarte SßrobuFt erjeugt, beffen ©igenfajaften man 
f)ier bura} ben Stergleid) mit bem $io?or!) bödmet. §idfort) 
Reifet bie UnöermüftlidjFeit unb Unbeugfamfeit ber Xatfraft, beren 
erfte§ «tttribut ber 9Kut ift. ©off ia) ben Eergleid) meiter führen, 
fo möa^te ia? ben STmeriFaner 3m: $idfort)nu&, ben £eutfd)cn aber 
— nidjt aur ©idjel, bie Don ben ©Oswinen gcfreffen mirb, fonbern 
aur — SSattnufe maäVn. 5£Mc #io?ormiu& Ijat einen Fleineren 
S*ern, ein roeniger boHe§ #er3, aber if)re <Sd)aIe miberftefjt bem 
Cammer bc§ <sd)idffal§; bie SBaHnufe Ijat ein grö&ereS #er3, aber 
jeber <£to& bringt if)m eine SBunbe bura? bie bünne (sdjale bei. 
£ta§ ^er3 ber SBaflnufc in ber ©Id&ale ber #itfortmufe — baS märe 
bie roaljre ^hife, bie Fein ®innbao!en ber SBelt au FnaoTen ber- 
mödjie. 

<5ine roeitere 93ergleid>ung mürbe in ba§ ©ebiet ber $l)b,fioIo- 
gie unb ^tjrenologie führen. 2>a§ 2fngelfad)fenrum t)at burd> bie 
britannifd&e 9Rifö>ung an SeftigFeit be§ 2KateriaI§ unb an ©d&arfe 
beS ©eDrägeS bebeutenb gemonnen; aber an ber <3d>önf)eit ber 
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#ö'rJ>erform hat e3 eingebüßt unb feine ©d)äbelform hat fid> offen- 
Bar oerengt. Snglanb hat eine ÜWaffe bon foliber Alraft unb 
marferem Talent, aber 53eibe§ arbeitet in engen, t>om $erfomanen 
ttoraunifcf) aufrecht erhaltenen unb fflacifa) eingehaltenen ©reiben, 
hinter benen erft bie mabre 2Mt ber menfehlichen Freiheit unb beS 
geiftigen Sebent beginnt, $m Stmerifanertum hat fid) bie angel- 
fächfifche gorm einigermafeen lieber erweitert unb oariiert, aber, 
auf fid) felbft befd>ränFt, mnfete fie fid> mieber ftereotnpieren unb 
abuut'cn mie jebc abgefchloffene Sebent unb ©efellfchaftöform. 
©o meit ich beobachtet habe, ift bie Sdhäbelbilbung ber 9ImeriFaner. 
freier unb ebler entmicfelt als bie ber (£nglänber; aber 31t ihrer 
SBeröoflftänbigung mürbe fie ber beutfehen unb fran3Öfifchen be- 
bürfen. ^n einer ©efettfebaft oon STinerifanern mirb man bura> 
fdhnirtlid) mehr cbaraFteriftifche STöpfe unb fcharfgefdmittene $fnj- 
ftognomien beobachten tonnen al§ in einer gleich jablrcidhen ©c- 
feHfdjaft oon £eutfd)en. Unter ben untcrfd)eibenbeu SlflerFmalen 
aber mirb man bei ben Slmcrifanero bie 2?erfd)iebung be-3 3d)ä- 
belS nad) hinten auf Soften ber S'tirnbreitc unb ba$ fräftige, t>or« 
ftebenbe Ümu, bei ben $cutfdjen ben umfaffenber gemölbten 
93orberfo|)f über einem fd)toäd)Iid)cren Untcrgcficht finben. 3>a§ 
ftlnn liefert ben GbaraFter ber 93eftimmtbcit, ber JyeftigFeit, ber 
^ofittoität, ber aggreffiuen £ntFraft. ß?§ ift gleidtfam ba$ ard)i- 
teftomfdje gfunbament für bie erfte Ginge ber ^bufiognomic unb 
bie ameite be§ ©efjiritä; e§ ift ber fnrdjenbe Siel, ber bem 6ä)iff 
bie 93ahn bricht unb gleichzeitig bie obere Wölbung t»or bem Um- 
fragen fidjert. £a§ ftinn aller Sinne hatte 9?afroleon, ber 9Wci- 
fter ber Fühnen 9fggrcffion unb gefdjmorenc ftcinb ber ^'bcologie. 
Cime fein ©ehim hätte er freilich burd) ba§ fiiuu e3 nid)t }um 
Sorporal gebracht; aber ohne ba$ Sinn märe er Fein S^eltcroberer 
gemorben, trofc feinem ©ebirn. 2!?an befche fidj bie fran^öfifcfjen 
<SoIbaten: roa§ fie Durchgängig au33eidmet, ift ba§ Fräftige, id) 
mochte fagen, baS martialifche Sinn, mcld)c3 auch bie alten ffiömer- 
Fö£fe tfjaraFterifiert. Hub biefes Sinn, über bem als entfpredjenbe 
SSeiterbilbung ber fetjarf gcfdjnittene SP? unb aB ©ebanFenftrid) ber 
Energie fid) abzeichnet, finben mir bei ben SCmeriFanern. ®ic 
$eutfd)en, unter benen e§, mie gefagt, meit feltcncr ju finben, 
entfcfjäbigt aU natürliche SfuSfllcidjiing eine meitere SCuobilbung 
ber (scbäbelform unb jmar ba, mohin bie ^brenologen bie Organe 
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ber $bealität placieren. £>bne ba£ #inn gärten bte SlmeriFaner 
bieS Sanb ber materiellen Kultur nidjt unterwarfen; oI)ne bie 
Organe ber ^bealttät Wirb e§ niä)i für bie geiftige ^umanifierl 
merbeu. Sa§ ftinn unb ber Skfyäbel muffen in .ftarnuonie gebracht 
merben, bem .ftiun mufj ber OberFopf mit ber ^ü^nfjeit be§ Sen« 
Fen§, bem OberFopf ba§ Sltnn mit ber &ül)nbeit be3 §anbeln§ ju 
#ülfe Fommen, bann erobern fie bie pbnfifdje mie bie geiftige 
SBelt. 

SBie id> oben fagte, finb bie STngelfacbfen urfprünglid) er* 
obembe Solbatcnnaturen; aber bie ©ee bat ifjre ?tgreffiuFraft in 
eine anbere 23abn geführt, fie finb au§ Solbatcn Schiffer, au§ 
©cfiiffem ftolonifatorcu, au£ SMonifatoren ttanflcute gemorben. 
SWan Fönnte jefet fagen: fie finb Solboten moberiert burä) ba§ 
„Sflufinefe", Säbel moberiert burd) ben Dollar, unb auf biefem 
PunFt begegnet Ujncn ba§ Seutfcbtum mit ber Öforbcrung einer 
SWoberation bnrd) bie ftbee unb für bie ^bee. 

Sies leitet un§ auf bie .ftauptbeftimrmung, mcldje bie Seut- 
fd)en in biefem Sanbe Jjaben fönuen. 

Sic Seele aHe£ amertFanifd)en ßebens unb Strebend ift ber 
angeerbte englifdie ©efdjäftSgeift, ber #anbel3geift, bcr 6?rtwrb3« 
geift. Siefer, in feiner 9lu^d)IiefjIid)Feit fo beräcbtlidjc unb ber- 
berbliebe Seift befjerrfdjt burd)gängig bie ©ebaufnt mie bie 
35*ünfä>e, bie ftöpfe luxe bie .Serben, bie ©Übung mie bie SWoral, 
bie ^nteaigen3 mic bie ©efinnung, b'ie PolitiF »nie bo§ Privat- 
leben unb überträgt fid) al§ OJeift ber egoiftifd^en ©eredmung auf 
alle ©ebiete. 2$o ber Seurfebe eine Pbantafie bat, ba bat ber 
SfmeriFauer eine SpeFulation; mo ^ener eine vibee bat. ba bat 
Stefer eine 3a&I; too ^ener ein Prinzip bat, ba bat Siefer ein 
@eftf)äft; mo Sener bie Sßiffenfcbaft Futtioiert, ba Fultibiert Siefer 
bie (?mpiriF; mo Seher bie Shmft liebt, ba liebt Siefer ben Seit- 
bertretb; mo viener nad) ©efdnuatf banbelt, ba banbelt Siefer nadj 
Profit; mo Sencr bie HeftbetiF ftubierr, ba ftubiert Siefer ba3 
ttedjenbud). SSo ber ameriFanifd>e ©eift biefe Spbärc übcrfdjreitet, 
hw ba-S 3urürfgebrängte geiftige ©ebürfniS fid) Suft mattet, mo ein 
böbereS ?;ntcreffe bie ScbranFen be§ FalFulicrcnbcn SafeinS burä)- 
bridjt, ba gef)t er gemöbnlicb er abntpto, obne Bufammenbang 
mit Iogifd&en SWotioen an'§ SöerF unb berirrt fieb, meil er nidjt 
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Oon $aufe au$ ber SHdjtfdmur ibeeÜer £euben3en, untfaffenber 
28tffenfd^aftIid)Feit unb Iogifd)eri £enfen3 bat folgen gelernt, in 
bas ©ebiet einer mnftifdjen Saune ober cincö plö&lid&en Einfalls 
unb mattet mit ber ganjen fanatifdjen Cinfcittgfeit eines unoer- 
menbet gebliebenen GiferS au§ ber einen eine Religion, au§ bem 
anberen eine 2>oftrin. darauf beruht ber @Otrituali§mu§, ber 
£emOeren3eifer, ber Sonntag3fanati3mu§, bie Sfteoioal-ftTanfbeti 
unb äfjnttdje ©dnuiUen ber (£infcttigfeit, oon benen mitunter felbft 
bie au§ge3eidmetftcn 3ßenfä>n fid) roabtbaft fanatifteren laffen im 
birefteften ©egenfafe 3" ben ©runbprin3ipien, treibe ibr fonftigeS 
©Iauben3befenntni§ bilben. v>d) glaube, bafj bie 2lmeriFancr bie 
auöge3cia^netftcn Talente für alle ©ebiete be§ SernenS unb 
SdjaffenS, beö Xenfenä unb Dübens fjaben mürben, menn nid)t 
bie „Oraftifttje" (£infeitigfeit ibrer (Sräiebung unb bie fpefuüerenbe 
SBefdjränftbeit il)rc§ StrebenSfreife», üerbunben mit ber ©elbft- 
genügfamfeit if)rc§ nationalen £ünFel§, fie an ber aüfeitigen 
UfuSbilbung unb Entfaltung ifjrer Strafte binberte. 2öie aber bie 
5Dinge fteben, baben fie nidjt einen eiu3igen Wann auf3Utt>eifen, ber 
ba& geifrige ©ebiet unter einen Ueberblirf gebraut, bie ©runb* 
Prinzipien bc§ geiftigen unb geiellfd)aftlid}en 2cben§ in fid) Oer» 
arbeitet unb tfjre STonfequenaen nad) afien 9fid)tungen gejogen 
r)ätte. SBie oiel geifttge§, reformatorifdjcS, ja reüolutionäreS 
Talent ift in Scannern mie $arfer, ©merfon, SB. $bittip§ u. 91., 
Oereinigt. Unb toie ©ro&es mürben foldje Männer in jeber SRtdj- 
tung 3ur ©ntfeffelung ber ©eifter au§ ben Söanben alter 5fnfa^au« 
ungen leiften, roenn fie nid)t felbft nodj 311m großen £eil barin 
befangen mären. 9J?an empfinbet ein fdttner3lid)c£ SSebauern. 
tüenn man foldje Scanner mit bem ©abritt geiftiger liefen beute 
bie 93abn ber ^reibeit toanbeln unb morgen fd)tt»äd)ltd) Oon ber 
Strafte abbiegen unb in einer Capelle beS 2TbergIauben5 fidj auf 
bie Sftiie werfen, ober in einer Sdmtjanftalt für Unmünbige 8u» 
flud)t fuaVn fief)t. (Sie baben bei all ibrem Talent unb all ibrer 
freien ©efinnung feinen begriff Oon bem, roa§ mir 2>eutfd}en unter 
9falnrali§mu§ Oerfteben, Oon jener felbftberrlid>en Stellung be« 
immfd&Htfcen ©etfteS tn ber ftatur, Oon jener fo§mifd)en SCKfeitig- 
feit, oon jener ftol3en 9rüdffid>t§Iofigfeit bei ber Slofelegung ber 
SSur3cIn aller <£rfenntnte unb jener umfaffenben Ueberfiä)t unb 
Sftmfequena, mefdjc alle ©efe&e ber Entroitflung im Sufantmen- 
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Gang au erfaffen unb baburä) bie ©nttoicHung felbft in Harmonie 
au bringen fudtf. SMc an ben Slmerifanern gerühmte Xalüt, if>re 
£ätigfeii immer auf eine Srage au fonaentrieren, bis fie erlebigt 
ift, toirb sunt 3?ef)ler ber ©infeitigfeit unb ©tfdjränftyeit, menn 
babei ber lettenbe Ueberblict fef)It, melier ben 3uiammenf)ang mit 
anberen fragen feftfjalten unb beren 93ernacf>läffigung oerfiüten 
lefjrt, fo wie bei ben ®eutfdjen ber umfaffenbe Ueberblict nur 3U 
oft öon ber Särigfeit für ba§ (£in3clne, junäefrit Nötige ableitet. 
2Ba£ hilft e$, bie SWenfcfyfjeit heute in einer einfeitigen 9hdjtung 
oormärtS 3U treiben, menn fie morgen 3ur Umfehr genötigt ift, 
um ba§ in einer anberen Dichtung Sterfäumte nad^ufjolen? 3Me 
Kultur «©ntmirflung mufe harmonifd) bor fid> gehen tote bie forber» 
liehe. $tm ftörber toädjft nid)t heute ein 9trm, morgen ber SKagen 
unb übermorgen ber $opf- 2lffe Organe unb ©lieber roachfen 
unb cnttoirfeln ficr> im 3ufammenhang unb in Uebcreinftimmung, 
©o fann auch an bem organifch 311 geftaltenben ©ansen ber Kultur 
nicht ohne Nachteil heute bie toolttifche 2Hlbung machfen, um nach- 
her bie oemachläfftgte geiftige an bie SReihe fommen 3U laffen; 
nicht heute bie hriffenfehaftliche, um bie toolitifche auf unbeftimmte 
Seiten 311 Oertagen ; nicht heute bie öfonomifdje, um bei oerfbäteter 
©elegcnheit mit ber äfthetifchen 3U beginnen. SSor allem aber ift 
eS befchränft, töricht, gerabeau roahnnrifeig, bolitifche unb fo3tale 
Sfrei^eit 3U erroarten ohne religiöfe. Stile berfdnebenen 3*beige 
ber ihiltur müffen gleichmäßig toadjfen, unb bamit fie bie§ tonnen, 
müffen fie bem nämlichen (Stamm unb ber nämlichen Sßurael 
entfbroffen fein. £ie SSursel ift aber ba§ autonomifdje, freie, 
aller auftermenfdjlicfjen Autorität unb 3toecfe entFleibete, fou- 
berän auf bem ©ebiete ber 9?atur ihronenbe, alles SBiffen unb 
£enfen in Uebcreinftimmung mit ben 9?aturgefefeen für feine eig- 
nen Stoerfe beherrfcfjenbe 9P?enfchentum. #icr ift ber entfdjeibenbe 
Sßunft, too alle angelfächfifche Shiltur ftd) abtoenbet ober in bie 
#nie ftnft. Unb ber ©runb baau liegt fidjer mehr in ber ©efin- 
nung, al§ im ®obf, mehr im SJtongel an humaner (£r3iehung, als 
im SWangel an natürlichem Serftanb. ,,©ott fürchtet", toer ge- 
lernt hat fich felbft au fürchten. SBie nur derjenige äußeren 5Cem- 
^eren33ttxmg Oerlangt, ber ftch felbft nicht Oor Unmäfeigfeit be- 
wahren fann, fo Jucht gegen 93erfuchungen ber Unmenfchlichreit 
nur SDerjenige au&ermenfchlichen «öeiftanb, ber im Statten unb 
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8?ü&Ien nidfjt gong 2ttenfd& ift. 2He Sfngelfad&fen müffen fd&on beS- 
Jjalb fieft^ränftc Triften fein, roeil i&re, gefd&id&tlia} i&nen aner« 
8ogene allmädjtige Habgier, bie als Wittel ifjrer »efriebigung 
ebenfotoenig Sölutbergiefeen unb ©flaberei toie #eud&erei unb 
&riedjerei fdjeut, fic innerlidj noa> au Barbaren maa^t. 3>ie <£ng- 
Iänbcr finb ba§ einige SSoIF, toeldjeS bcn ©elbbefifc als toerfön- 
litten „SJert" eine§ üflenfdjen in Slnfafc bringt, fo bafe, hier feinen 
<£ent l)at, feinen Gent „toert" ift; fic finb aud> ba§ einsige SSoIf, 
meines fidj burdj ba§ ©elb sunt genfer machen läfct, inbcm e§ 
ben $>iebftaf)I mit bem ©algen beftraft. 2Rerfh>ürbig : ba§ 2J?ü- 
tel beS ßeben§ fd&Iagen ^Diejenigen am f)öä>ften an, bie ba§ ßeben 
felbft am SSenigften m fd&äfcen unb 31t benufeen miffen. SBer baS 
©elb fo fjodf) einfaßt, toem ber 2Mebftaf)I fo fdf)toer toiegt toie ber 
Stforb, ber fjat au fetyr boJ 93etou&tfein be§ Barbaren, um ben 
Baum be§ ©IaubenS fallen 3U Iaffen, unb 3U fefir ben $ang beS 
£iermenfdjen, um fidt> aU ftreibenfer 3ureä)t3ufinben. ®a§ erfte 
unb Iefcte 2öort be§ 2lngelfad)fen ift „©clfgobernment" unb bodfo 
fteljen alle iljre ©cbanfen unter bem ©obernment einer eingcbü» 
beten Wlafyt in ben SBolfeu, roeil ibr ©innen unb £rad>ren ba§ 
95ebürfni§ einer äufeeren SBänbigung fiü)It. SBaco f}at ben (£ng- 
länbern bie $ljiIofobf)ie gelehrt, mittelft ber SBtffenfdjaft fid) bie 
Statur 3U unterwerfen, aber fic tun e§, um fid) felbft einem. $errn 
ber 9?atur 3U untertoerfen, bcn biefe 3urüdfrocift; Code bat 
i^nen bic $fnIofobI)ie gelehrt, bie ©rfafjrung unb bie «Sinne aU 
bie Quellen aller (£rfenntni§ anaufc^en, aber fie benufcen fie, um 
einen ©efbenfterglauben 31t unterhalten, ber aller (Erfahrung unb 
allen ©innen .$ofjn fbridjt. ©ie laffen bcn Gimmel bott Wol- 
fen, bamit fte, freilid) mit aller Freiheit, auf ©rben im Sßcbcl unb 
$ote roanbeln fönnen. 9Sir £eutfd)en haben toemgftenS für bie 
Freiheit be§ SlobfcS geforgt, rcenn mir aud) unfre ©lieber nodj 
nid&t cntfeffeln Fonuten. Erlangen mir bie äufjere Freiheit, fo 
bringen mir bie innere fdjon mit. 

SDte SBefdjränfung, bic idf> mir in bcn ©renken biefe§ ©ortragS 
auferlegen mufe, erlaubt feine toeitläufige 93efbred>ung ber ame« 
rifanifd^en Literatur; bod) barf fie bei einem 93Iicf in bie Sufunft 
auf bcn meine 2?emerfungen FjinauSfüoren, nid)t gan3 übergangen 
toerben. £a§ Material einer Literatur mirb geliefert bnrd> bo« 
aBftrafte teufen, burd) baS bofitibe SBiffen, burch bie geftf>id&tlicf>e 
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Ueberlieferung unb burdj ba§ hoffen bcr $hantafie. SMe ober- 
flächliche Betrachtung bcc ameriFanifchen 3uftänbe ergibt, bafc 
jenes 2ttaterial in biefem Öanbe nicht in hinreichenbem SWa&e bor- 
hanben ift unb borhanben fein Fann, um eine eigentlich nationale 
ßiteratur 31t erzeugen, bie im Verhältnife ftänbe gu ber materiellen 
EntmicFIung. Vom abftraften S>enfen habe ich im Vorhergegan- 
genen genug gefagt. 2Ba§ bie SBiffenfchaft betrifft, fo hat man 
bie beutfd&e Iängft aU bie Amme ber hieftgen erFannt, roenn auch 
it)re §auptträger nicht hier reftbieren unb ber $Iagiari3mu§ fie 
oft genug berleugnet. 2>ie ©efd)iä)t3fä)teibung j^nt ^ f<jj 0n 

jefct erfcfjöpft au hoben, roeil ihr bie ©efchichte fehlt, unb ihr bebeu- 
tenbfter SRepräfentant mufete feine ©toffe in Europa futhen. Stte 
^olitifche OeFonomie hat hier bie meiften 2tn§fid}ten, bod) ohne 
rabifale polttifche ShrttiF, bie hier bor bem Aberglauben an bie be- 
ftehenben formen berftummt, Fann fie auf Feine grofee Erfolge 
rechnen. £ie Öiterarifäje SritiF ift oberflächlich unb anardjifdj, 
offenbar toeil ihr bie literarifche ©efdjichte fehlt, an ber fie fidj 
heranbilben Fönntc. 2Ba§ aber bie Schöne Siteratur, fpeaieH bie 
^oefie, angeht, fo fehlt berfelben in AmeriFa trofc allen Talen- 
ten toieber ein notroenbigeg SRequifit, nämlich ebenfalls ber ge- 
richtliche ©oben. SSenn ©öthe STmeriFa gratuliert hat, bafe e§ 
Feine Vergangenheit unb Feine „Vafalte" habe roie „Europa baS 
alte", fo hat er ihm bamit Feinen Voraug in literarifcher Veaiehung 
auerFannt. £er Vaum ber geifiigen EntroicFlung eine§ VoIFeS 
mufe 3eit hoben, über bie Legion feiner häuslichen Einrichtung 
hinauSaunwchfen, ehe er bie Döllen Vlüien einer gebiegenen fitte- 
ratur herbortreiben Fann. #unbert ^ahre mögen genügen, einen 
kontinent 31t entroilbern unb mit Käufern au befäen, aber fie 
genügen nicht, ben notroenbigen gefchichtlichen Vobenfafc 3ur $er- 
üorbringung einer nationalen ftulturblüte 3U bilben. $>ie geiftige 
Vlüte erforbert einen tieferen #umu§ unb längere Bearbeitung 
be§ Voben§, aB bie begetabilifche. 3He ameriFanifchc Siteratur 
fchmecFt noch, roie ber ameriFantjche SBein, nach ber Erbe. 2Ba§ 
Europa probuaiert hat, Fonnte erft al§ ba8 SRefultat einer Sahr- 
taufenbe alten Shiltur 3U ©tanbe Fommen. StmeriFa Fann ihm 
nicht eine neue Art Shiltur es abrupto bormachen rooHen, e§ Fann 
Feine ©efchichtSentrotcFlung improbifieren, e§ mufe bie Schäfce ber 
europätfien übernehmen, berarbeiten unb einbürgern. SWan ber- 
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gegenroörtige fich bie 5lrt unb ben ©ehalt berjenigen öoetifchen 
Aufgaben unb Schöpfungen, in benen e§ Originelles brobuaiert 
hat. %n bem ernften 2>rama unb bem fog. $elbengcbicht hat eS 
faft gor nichts geleiftet unb felbft bie§ SBenige ruht auf eurotoät- 
fchen ^entinBaenßen. ©S hat auch baju feine eigne, ba§ 93olf 
lebenbig intereffierenbe Stoffe, roeil e§ feine 93ergangenheit hat, 
bie roeit genug hinabreicht, um ber $oefie bei ber 93ebanblung 
hiftorifcher Figuren bie nötige Freiheit ju erlauben, abgefehen ba» 
bon, bafj fie ihr nicht ben erforberlidjen Reichtum an geeigneten 
©rfchciuungcn barbietet. £ie amerifanifche ©efchidjte ift bis in 
alle 3>etaüS su befannt unb 3U nüchtern, um als Cluetfe batheti- 
fcher $oefie 31t bienen. I^iir baS ßuftfbiel, baS mit feinen Stoffen 
au feine 3eü gebunben ift, fcheint hier bie meifte SMSbofition unb 
baS meifte Xaleni borejanben 31t fein; aber ber rohe unb ungerei- 
nigte ©efajmacf, beffen ©efefo bie naturtbüdjfige SSitffür ift unb 
ben feine Shritif fontrolliert, IÖfet eS aur pöbelhaften ^offe unb 
ftarce herabfinfen unb ermuntert feine eblere Schöpfung. 2)cr 
Sfoman unb bie Inrifche $oefie — mo finben fie ihren intcreffan- 
teften Stoff? %m Urtoalb bei ben troftlofen, finftern, unaibilifier- 
baren ^nbianern. 2)cr rohe Urmalb, ber Aufenthalt ber 33ären 
unb ber SRothäute, bilbet für bie Amerifaner ben gefchichtlichcn 
§intergrunb ber $ocfie, unb meil fie felbft reine 93trgangenheit 
haben, nehmen fie bie 3romanttf ber Snbianer au #ülfe. (53 be« 
gegnet ihnen babei ba§ UnglücT, bafe fie ftdt} begeiftern für bie 
Schönheiten unb £ugenben bon STCenfchen, bie fie überall wegen 
beS ©cgcnteilS mit <£ifer aus ber SSelt 3U fchaffen fuchen. ©S 
ift, als rooHten fie biefelben möglichft balb boflftänbig hiftorifch 
machen, um ihren Kirchhof mit föufje als Blumenbeet ihrer $oefie 
beiluden 311 fönnen, unb als wollten fie ihre $erfoncn blofe ber- 
nichten, um ungeftörte (£rben beS BictratS ihrer roilb flingenben 
tarnen 3U toerben. Schlagen mir bie rud&Iofen, gemeinen ^n- 
bianer tot, bamit mir bie tugenbhaften, eblen ©rfdjlagenen befin- 
gen fönnen! 

$n bem 2Mbe ber beutfehen Literatur roerben bie SfmerifO' 
ner beffere Üftotibe, Anregungen unb .$ülfSqueHen für bie S?erei» 
chcruug ihrer geiftigen SSelt finben, als in ben oben Scblubfroin- 
fein ber Sarbaren beS UrroalbeS. $ie $affion für bie 9?omantif 
beS UrroalbeS ift roh wie ber Urroalb felbft; ber Sinn für 2tflbung 
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roenbet fitt) ben ©ifcen ber TObung au, unb bie Aneignung Steffen, 
roa§ 2lnbre für fie getan, fonn nidjt befajämen, fonbem nur ebren. 
Sft cS bemütigenber, ben ©eift be3 SKeifierS ©oetfje au ftubieren, 
als ben ©eift eineä (»faljriermeifterS? fö?in STmerifaner füblt fidj 
babura? befdf)ämr, bafe bie beutfd&e SWiifif bier eingebürgert ift; tute 
fönnte eS ibn befäjämen, anä? bie beutfd£)e Literatur einaubürgern? 
SBie unfrc Xonfpradje, mu& audj unfre ©d&riftforaaje I)icr ein an- 
erfannte§ 9?ürgerredjt erlangen, fie mufj nicfrt" blofe gebulbet, fon- 
bem fultibiert, nid&t blofe ©egenftanb ber Siebljaberei, fonbern be§ 
5Bebürfniffe£ werben. Unb fie mirb eö toerben in bemfelben 93er» 
bältni§, in meldjem ber ©eift magrer Silbung fner fortfdjreitet. 
Seber 3)eurfd&e lernt fjier ©nglifü), fo gut er fann; fo fottte audj 
jeber gebilbete Ämerifaner 2)euifdj oerfteben. $)er ^auptüorteil 
toäre babei auf feiner (Seite. $ie ßultiüierung einer fremben, 
namentlich ber beutfdjen ©pradje toirb ben STmerifanern nia)t blofc 
in eine neue 2SeIt toon 3lnfdjauungen unb $been einfüfjren, fon- 
bern fie mirb ifjm aud) jene $efd&ränftf)eit nationaler ©rflufitrität 
nefjmen, bie ibn fo oft unleibltd) mact}t. ©in Slififo bat er babei 
nidji, unb e§ ift für biefe foSmoöoIitifdje Steöublif fo toenig eine 
Demütigung, bafe fie fidt) burdb bie SnteHigena unb bie 93ilbung, 
toie bafe fie fidj burdj ba§ Kapital unb bie $trbeit§fraft ber Singe- 
toanberten bereichert, gefdjtctjtlidje ©efiait, toeldjeS ber ©nt- 
tüidfIung§fonb§ biefe§ SanbeS aufmeift, fann burd) feinen Sufdfwfc 
beffer gebeert merben, al§ burdj ben, fceldf)en bie beutfd&e @inn>an- 
benmg unb ßiteratur barbietet. 9£ad)bem ba§ Sfmerifanertum 
fict) aU felbftftänbiger SIbleger Dom ©nglänbertum abgetrennt, 
ftefjt eS bemfelben 311 fremb gegenüber, aU bafc e§ beffen ßiteratur 
of)ne ben ©temfcel be3 geifiigen 9SafaIIentum§ übernehmen Fönnte.* 
(£3 mufe trofc ber ©emeinfamfeit ber (Spraye aum @nglänbertum 
audj in ber Iiterarifdjen 9BeIt einen ©egenfafe, menigftenS eine 
eigentümliche, bie Originalität erfcfcenbe 3>ifferena bilben, ID03U 
e§ aber bie Littel nur geminnt burdf> STufnabme eines brit- 
ten (Clements unb bie§ ift naturgemäß ba3 beutfebe. $>ie 2luf- 
nabme be§ bentfeben @etfte§ macht ben amerifanifeben nicht aum 
»afallen, fonbern nur aum Iiterarifd&en Mitbürger. STud^ bat er 
don bemfelben fein bebrüdfenbcS Uebergetuid)t im <Staat§teben au 

* Unb Ijeute! Hmerifa ift nicfjt mir Itterarifd^, fonbem <mä) poliiifdj 
jum Cafallen englanbS ^erabgefunfen. 
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fürchten. G ö lieqt in ber foämoüoltifchen SR a • 
tur b e § £ e u t f d) e n , b a fe er feinen © e i ft unb 
fein 98 e f c n Fann ^ r o p a g q n b o machen f e h e n 
ohne b a b u r ch im ©toat herrfchfüdjtig 3 u m e r- 
b e n. ©r fann nur nicht belichten auf ba* 9tea>t biefer $roba- 
ganba unb auf bie Slncrfcnnung Neffen, ma§ ihm burdt) feine 93er- 
nunftgrünbe ftreittg 3U machen ift. 3luf bicfem v £unft trifft er 
ober nod) immer mit einem uncblen, flcinlicfjen 8ug aufammen, ber 
int STmerifattertum nod) gebäffiger berbortritt, als im (£nglänber- 
tum : ich meine bie gemachte, forcierte ©eringfdjäfcung ober Wrfjt« 
fdjötjung Neffen, ma§ feinen ©efid)töFrei§ unb feine £eiftung§- 
fälligfeit überragt. 3)icfe Untugenb bezeugt gcrabe baö ©egen« 
teil Neffen, mav fic 3ur @d)au tragen möchte: fic befunbet 
©djtoäche ftatt Sclbftgefübl, 93efd)ränftbeit ftatt Ueberlcgenheit unb 
fommt fd)lief3ltd) auf ben orbinärften Crigennufe hinaus. SDie 9lme- 
rifaner Iaffen es fidt> gefallen, einen ©r.ethe unb föumbolbt au$ 
ber fterne 3U bemunbern. bebten ©oetbe unb $umbolbt als ©in» 
gemanberte in s 2Cmcrifa, fie mürben, menn auch nicht gertngge* 
fdjäfct, bod) fidler ignoriert merben, menn fic il)re <subertoriiät 
nicht babura^ abbüßten, bafe fie fid) ben 5tmcrifanern auf bie 
eine ober bie anbre $lrt unterorbneten ober bienftbar madjtcn. 
9)?an mürbe fie 3mar refbeftieren, aber fehmeigenb. Sftefbeft ift 
eben feine Sache ber SBillfür, eö fann ihn niemanb beliebig mit 
©cringfchätmng bertaufdjen; aber geäußerter Stefpeft ift 2lncrfen* 
nung, unb 9lnerfenuung einer ©uberiorität ift 3uflcftänbnife ber 
eigenen Inferiorität. UeberbieS aber ift fie bem Rechner eine 9frt 
©e^ablung, unb ein Kaufmann beaaljlt nur mo er etma§ fauft. 
(?ble unb unabhängige ©eifter aber berfaufen ftc3t> nicht fie bie- 
nen nur allgemeinen ^been unb ermarten 2lnerfennung ali 
mcnfchltchen Xribut, nicht als faufmännifdje ober toaarteit)änb- 
Icrifche s #eaablung. ^Ser ben allgemeinen ^been nicht eben- 
falls bient, hat gar fein Stecht, ihren Vertretern mit feiner eigen- 
nütjigeu 93erouuberung 3U nahen; mer bie allgemeinen Sbeen aber 
anerrennt, muß eS für unebcl unb unrecht halten, ihren einge- 
manberten Prägern bie Uebcrlegenhcit be§ hauSherrlid>en §er- 
fommenS an ber ©teile bon 93ernunftgrünben fühlbar au machen 
unb eine bienenbc 9(nbequemung als $reiS ber STnerfennung ab- 
auforbem. 3>aS ©eiftige unb Rumäne hat ein natürliches Stecht, 
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feinen roafjren SBert bebingungSIoS anr ©eltung au bringen, roo 
eS auch fei. 

SDie CSinbürgerung unb ßultibierung ber beutfdjen ©brache 
unb Sitcratur oB eines; unentbehrlichen amerifanifchen ©ntroief- 
lungSelementS roirb biefem Sanbe mehr Stuhm unb Sftufocn brin- 
gen, als bie gon3e SSeiSfjeit jener beboraugten ©eifter, roeldje 
Durchaus bie „Sremben" „amerifanifieren" unb „Slmerira regie- 
ren" müffen. ©ie ift aud) baS einjige SJttttel, bie ©cheibetoanb 
umauroerfen, toelche bie entfdjeibenben £eile ber amerifanifchen 
©ebölferung noch trennt. SQJenn bie SlmeriFaner eS als einen 
©croinn betrachten lernen, geiftig beutfd) au roerben, Fönnen bie 
£eutict)en eS nicht mehr als einen SBerluft anfehen, fcolitifd) $lme- 
riFaner 511 roerben. 

SRidijt „SfmeriFaner" müffen Sfmerifa regieren, fonbern bie 
^sntelligena, bie humane 93ilbung unb bie ©runbfäfce ber Freiheit. 
Sin biefem Regiment aber roerben toir S)cutfchen unfern berechtig- 
ten Anteil haben, @ben bie ©runbfäfce ber Freiheit erinnern roie- 
ber unb roerben fortroä'hrenb erinnern an baS $aubtberbred)en, 
an bem 5(merifa franft, an bem eS noch franfen mürbe, roenn eS 
aud) ben Strebsfdjaben ber ©Fieberet auSgefdjieben hätte, unb au 
beffen STCeutraKfierung boraugSroeife diejenigen einen 93eruf hö- 
ben, bie nod) nicht „ameriFanifiert" finb unb eS niemals roerben 
tooHen. <£S ift ber fdjon befbrodjene $anbelSgeift, ber ©eift ber 
Habgier unb beS Schachers, ber, roie er baS gan3e Seben beherrfcht, 
fich entfittlichenb unb reagirenb aud) auf baS ©ebiet ber bolitifchen 
©runbfäfce übertragen hat. $n biefer hanbelSgefdjäftlichen SItmo- 
fohärc ift bie Eertoaltung ber SRebubliF ein #anbelSgefd)äft ge- 
toorben roie jebeS anbre; bie ^olitiFer finb Rechner geworben roie 
bie Äaufleute unb fie red>nen mit ©runbfäfcen roie biefe mit Soh- 
len. Stfan abbiert, fubtrahiert unb bibibiert ^rinaibien roie 3if- 
fern, nur baS SJhilttyliaieren fcheint man au fcheuen ; baffen ganae 
^trinaibien nicht in ben #anbel, fo halbiert ober bierteilt man fie 
unb nennt baS ein ßornbromifc. SBenn bie fceutfehen mit ihrer 
humanen ©Übung unb Sßrinaibtrcue irgenbtoo am $lafce finb, fo 
ift eS ba, roo eS gilt, §anbeISgefchäfte mit ©runbfäfeen au hinter- 
treiben. ®cr berftorbene SRob. SBeffelhöft bon Sörattleboro fagte: 
„bie SfmeriFaner aeictjnen fich aus burd> £reue gegen bie gartet, 
bie fceutfdpn burd> Xreue gegen bie $rinaU>ien." SBir hätten 
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unferen 9htf)m gefidjcrt, menn mir biefen 2Iu3fprud) ftet§ bemafir- 
Ijeiteten unb e§ bat)tn brächen, bafe £reue gegen bie $rinaU)ien 
immer ba§ einige Littel märe, un§ aur £reue gegen bie Partei au 
beroegen. £ie 93orau§fefcung, bafc bie gerühmte beutfdje @r)rlict>- 
feit unb Sbealität fid) f)ter in bie gemeine amertfanifdje „Smart- 
nefe" unb ,,^raji3" öerfefyren tonnen, mürbe eben fo tooljl einer 
93er3id)tleiftung auf unfre gan3C 3ufunft gleidjfommen, mie bie 
2utnal)me, bafe bie beutfü)e STbljängigfeit unb UittermürfigFeit un- 
ter bem l)iefigen ^arteiregiment fid) in berfelben Sßeiie bemäfjren 
merbe, mie brüben unter bem Regiment ber Surften. Stenn e3 
nidjt unfere SWiffton ift, Fiier ofme gemeinen ©igennufe mie ofjne 
fcröile Slbfjängigfeit ben 9tabifaü$mu§ ausbreiten, bie Sßafjr- 
fceit nad) allen Seiten aufregt su galten, bie SRefuItate ber beut- 
fdjen 93ilbung einfjeimifdj ju madjen unb bie fonfequente Befol- 
gung ber greiljeitSgrunbfcuje 3U fontrollieren, fo fjaben mir feine 
SWiffion unb mir foUten bann mit bem erften Sdjiff borten 3U» 
rürffeljren, mo bie Untertanen menigftenS ben Langel an äufeere 
Sreifjeit aU Urfadje auflagen fönnen, bafe fie aI3 SRenfdjen unb 
SWönner nid)t bie $robe beftef>en. 

3>ie iutereffanteften fragen, bie STmerifa 3U löfen gibt, betreffen 
feine 3ufunft. Sßer fann oorfjerbeftimmen ober beregnen, mas 
au§ biefem, oljne gefd)td)tlidje3 93orbiIb unb SBeifpiel entftanbenen 
Xummelplatj ber (Sntmirfelung nod) merben mirb? £er (Sine fjat 
ftorbamerifa ba§ neue 9?om, ber 9lnbre ba§ neue ^Ijönijien, ber 
brittc gar baS neue Slartfmgo genannt. 3tUe biefe 93ergleid)e f)tn» 
fen mit beiben deinen. 9?orbamerifa fpottet beSfjalb jeber ©e* 
redmung, meil e§ niemals fertig ift, meil e$ fid) mit jebem Xage 
beräubert meil e§ räumlidj mie gefellfd)aftlid) ftet3 am 28ad)fen 
ift, meil e§ immer neue Shiltur-GIemente, bie robeften mie bie 
gebilbetften, in fid) aufnimmt unb fortmäfyrenb in allen 9?id)tungen 
neue Bejielnmgen unb 93ebingungen ber (hitmitflung er3cugt mie 
fein anbrc§ S?anb ber 2Selt. SSic aber aud) bie 3ufunft biefer 
emig bemegten SReJmblif fidr) geftaltcn mag, aH #nuptanf)alt jur 
Steredfonung Ujrer fommenben ©efd)id)tc mufe bie ftatur unb 33c- 
beutung berjenigen SJolföclemcntc bienen, mcld)e frier ben 2tu§- 
fdjlaö geben, unb ba§ merben unb muffen neben ben Sfmerifanem 
bie £eutfd)cn tun. £emnad) mirb ba§ intereffanteftc föätfel ber norb- 
amerifanifd>en 3ufunft in ber gragc ftetfen: meldjeS 3>ölfergebilbe 
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unb meldte <£ntmitflung toirb auS ber aSerbinbung ber amerifa- 
nifdjen unb ber beutfd>en Natur unb Kultur herbotgehen? 2In 
ber fiöfung biefeS StötfeB mitauarbeiten, ift für aHe geiftig ©tre- 
benben eine roürbige, ja eine grofce Aufgabe. 

SWögen, toenn e£ einmal fein foll unb mufe, unfre eurobäifd>en 
fiieblingSbläne in Nid)t§ berlaufen roie bie Irrfahrt eine§ (£nt- 
berferS, mögen bie SBogen ber 3eit über unfern alten Hoffnungen 
3ufammenfd)Iagen roie bie Söranbung über bem SBradf, mag ber 
Sturm ber ©reigniffe bie Spur unferer früheren Söeftrebungen 
berroehen roie ftufetapfen in. ber SBüfte — , e§ barf aud) bie§ un- 
fern (Jbarafter nidjt beugen, unfern ©eift nid)t lähmen unb roaB 
mir brüben in krümmer geben fafjen, muffen roir hier auf anbrer 
©runblage neu 3U geftalten fudjen. 2>er fouberäne ©eift ber 
3freU)eii unb Humanität, ber fort unb fort in un§ gebietet, toflanat 
feine 5a^nc mit unberjäfjrbarcr ^Berechtigung aud) in ber neuen 
SBelt al§ SBefifeergreifer auf unb roenn einft bie ©efdjid)te feine 
Xaten muftert, möge aud) unfer Name in ihren blättern ftehen. 

©eicn mir überaeugt, bafc aud) fyex unfer SßirFen nidjt ber- 
geWid) ift. $>a§ SDeutfdjtum mujj in Slmerifa eine SuFunft haben, 
ober feine Vergangenheit mar eine Süge. <£ine SöeböIFerung bon 
fünf Millionen, bie ihre Sitten biefem fianbe fdjon aufaubrägen 
begonnen, ihre $unft unb ©efdntflidjfcit an allen ©nben 3um 93c- 
bürfniS gemadjt, ihrem ©eift in ber treffe roie in ber Schule einen 
feften #alt gegeben, eine folcfje 93eböIFerung, bie trotj allen fonfti- 
gen &tfferenaen an einer gemeinsamen <£btad)e, Literatur unb 
SBergangenbeit feftgefjalten, Fann im ©eroüfjt ber Ijiefigen (Jntroidf- 
lung nidjt mehr berfdjroinben, Fann nidjt bon einer anbeten Natio- 
nalität abforbiert roerbcn, fie muft alfo ihre SSeitcrcnttoicFIung 
nadj i^ren eigenen Anlagen unb ihrem eigenen GHjaraFter burd)- 
fcfcen. ©ine Nationalität, bie abforbiert roerbcn foll, barf ber ab- 
forbierenben nidjt an ftu[rurcniroitflung glcidjfteben ober überle- 
gen fein. $>ie ©riedjen imbften ben Römern ihre Kultur ein, ob- 
fdjon fie bon ihnen erobert roaren, unb un§ haben bie SffmeriFaner 
nidjt erobert. Saffen roir un§ bennod) abforbieren, fo finb roir 
nidht mert au einfrieren, fo finb mir, roie tdj midj bei einer anberen 
Gelegenheit auägebrüdt, blofeer SDltft auf bem ftelbe frember Kul- 
tur. $n ber Ueberaeugung, bafe ba§ $eutfd)tum hier nidjt unter- 
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ge&en fann, liegt eine möd&rtge £riebfeber, eS au Mttoteren. <5o 
lang S^eifel befielen an ber 3u?wnft beS beulten Clements, ift 
bie Xeilnafyme an feiner ©ntoicflung gelähmt; ber ©laufe an 
biefe Sufunft aber mufc jebe $raft anfpannen, au if>rer tpürbigen 
SBorbereiiung beiautragen. SDeutfdjeS (Sdjultoefen, beuifdje SBiffen- 
[d^aft, beuifdje Stunft, beutfdje treffe unb ßiteratur im ©tnne ber 
Sfrei^ett au unterftüfcen unb au pflegen, ba§ ift eine gebieterifd^e 
Aufgabe für Sieben, ber ber Stotlifation angehört, unb augleid) 
baS einjige SDttttel ber (5ntfd)äbigung für bie üerlorenen SBeftre- 
bungen ber 93erganaenl)eit. 
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THE PREMISES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN,'S LETTER TO THEODORE CANISIUS 

By F. I. Herriott. 

Professor of Economics and Political Science, 
Drake University, Des Moines. 

1 was anxious to speak with you on politics a little more fully 
than I can well do in a letter. My main object in such conversation 
would be to hedge against divisions in the Republican ranks generally, 
and particularly for the contest of 1860. The point of danger is the 
tcmptation in different localities to "platform" for something which 
will be populär just there, but which, nevertheless, will be a firebrand 
elsewhere, especially in a national Convention. As instances, the move- 
ment against foreigners in Massachusetts; * * * in Ohio, to re- 
peal the Fugitive Slave law. * * * In these things there is ex- 

Slosive matter enough to blow up a half a dozen national Conventions, 
I it gets into them.— A. Lincoln to Schuyler Colfax, July 6, 1859. 

In its issue of May 25, 1859, The Daily Express and 
Herald of Dubuque, Iowa, the most influential Democratic 
paper in tdie State at that time, contained the following racy 
editorial article, the product probably of the editor's own pen, 
Mr. J. B. Dorr's : 

The Leaders Pank Stricken 

A class "in definitions" was reciting its Iessons in 
school once upon a time, where we were present, when 
the word "panic" feil to the lot of a boy who had a good 
deal of native talent, but was rather negligent of his 
studies. This little fellow abhorred the idea of an ap- 
pearance of failing and would always say something 
whether right or wrong. The teacher repeated, "John 
dcfine 'panic'." John hesitated a moment as if collecting 
his thoughts, and then spoke up, — "Panic, Sir, Yes, Sir, 
panic is a dog running most scared to death, with a tin 
pan at his teil" 

This boy's definition of panic was forcibly brought to 
mind yesterday in looking over a number of our Repub- 
lican exchanges in which we observed the panic Struck 
running and dodging of the Republican leaders of the 
Northwestern states. Their alarm is awful, their fright 
is complete, and they are "running most scared to death," 
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as if they were precisely in the predicament of the boy's 
dog. 

The "tin pan" effectively attached to the "narrative" 
of their party is the proscriptive action of Republican 
Massachusetts and her placing naturalized white men be- 
neath the Negro in political rights. In Massachusetts the 
party of shams is strong enough to be independent of 
the German votes, but in the Northwestern states this is 
not the case. Hence the leaders here are panic stricken, 
lest the action of their party in that State excite disaf- 
fection in the minds of intelligent and honest Germans of 
this region. 

In order, therefore, to prevent this result, these 
frightened leaders are just now performing some tall 
feats, by way of endeavoring to run away from the 
thing of terror which eastern Republicanism has firmly 
fastened on their party. They cannot do it, however. 
The more they run the more frightened they appear to 
become, and do all they can, they still feel the dreaded 
thing clinging to their cowering carcasses — they fear it 
will be the death of them, änd probably it will. 

The first Symptoms of terror among them in this por- 
tion of the Union, were shown by the "Republican State 
Central Committee" of this State, in their issue of a set 
of resolutions condemning the action of their Massachu- 
setts brethren in the name of the party in Iowa. — This 
document was followed by letters from the Congressional 
delegation. About the same time with these the panic 
began to operate among the leaders in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and it has increased until the present time. It 
now seems to be at its highest pitch, and the whole brood 
of Republican leaders from Lincoln down to Wentworth 
are uttering their disclaimers, issuing letters deprecatory 
and denunciative, and presenting to the mind's eye the 
picture of a hundred howling curs in the same predica- 
ment as the boy's panic stricken dog. 

Well, it is none of our funeral. * * * 
The panic thus particularly referred to by Mr. Dorr's pa- 
per was the nation-wide disturbance produced among German 
Republicans and in consequence among the leaders and man- 
age rs of the Republican party by the proposal and final adop- 
tion on May 9th in a State referendum by the people of Massa- 
chusetts of what was currently called the "Two Year" Amend- 
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ment to their Constitution, whereby the right of voting and hold- 
ing office in the Old Bay State was denied to the foreign-born 
until they could certify a residence within the United States 
of seven years with naturalization as a prerequisite therein. 
Mr. Dorr's caustic comments, while strong and sweeping, were 
in fact not without Warrant. 

The sudden display of energy by the Republican leaders of 
Iowa and Illinois during April and May in direct and obvious 
attempts to placate the German voters indicated that the party 
Chiefs experienced a degree of anxiety and perplexity so ur- 
gent as to approximate panic. The developments in Iowa and 
the aggressive measures of the Republican leaders west of the 
Mississippi attracted general attention, and as the narrative 
will display, produced the urgency and specific developments in 
Illinois. Within two weeks of the publication of the resolu- 
tions and letters of the leaders in Iowa, sundry resolutions, 
and explicit and emphatic Statements were given forth in Illi- 
nois by seven of the foremost leaders of the Republican party, 
each declaring hostility to the principle and policy of the "Two 
Year" Amendment of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dorr's editorial exhibits another fact of no small 
significance. His specific reference to Abraham Lincoln and 
the mode of the reference signalize in a definite and sub- 
stantial fashion the high altitude of his interstate reputation 
and the marked consideration given his views and actions out- 
side of Illinois a year before he was nominated by the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago, May 18, 1860. Mr. Dorr 
was an editor with no little influence among Democratic par- 
tisans. It was to him Senator Stephen A. Douglas addressed 
a noteworthy letter on June 22, 1859, stating the terms on 
which he would consent to be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency before the Charleston Conven- 
tion; and he had a keen eye for the major facts and Per- 
sonalities in the impending political campaign. 

The occasion of Mr. Dorr's reference to Abraham Lincoln 
was the publication a few days before in the press of Illinois 
and Iowa, of a letter to a fellow-townsman of Springfield, Dr. 
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Theodore Canisius, editor of a then recently established Ger- 
man paper, Illinois Staats-Anzeiger. Mr. Lincoln 's letter was 
written in response to some particular inquiries addressed to 
him by a committee of Germans of that city with a view to dis- 
covering his attitude towards the principle of the "Two Year" 
Amendment. The letter had a double, if not a triple, signifi- 
cance. The writer's distinction by reason of the national fame 
he liad achieved in his debates with Senator Douglas in 1858 
made any expression of his on matters in controversy in 
politics a fact of general interest. It was significant because 
Mr. Lincoln was not accustomed to indulging in epistolary ef- 
fusions, being more than ordinarily cautkms in this respect. 
The exigency that would elicit such a letter, Mr. Dorr could 
easily discern, was nothing eise than the threatening belliger- 
ency of the Germans. The letter was extensively reprinted 
in the Republican press of the country, both German and 
American papers Publishing it entire. 

The letter to Dr. Canisius became, in the present writer's 
judgment, a primary fact, and perhaps the major fact, in the 
production of that favorable State of mind among the liberty- 
loving, progressive Germans that caused them to be reconciled 
to, and instantly to applaud the nomination of Mr. Lincoln for 
the Presidency by the Republican party a year later. The sub- 
stantial trttth of this assertion is clearly indicated in the fact 
that immediately upon the reception of the news that Mr. 
Lincoln had been nominated at Chicago the Republican and 
Independent press throughout the country, both German and 
American, very generally reprinted the letter entire ; with the 
positive assertion, or with the implication, that the Germans 
and the friends of the foreiqji-born had therein indubitable 
proof of the liberality of the Republican candidatc for the 
Presidency on which they could rely with confidence respect- 
ing his course, should he be elected, in matters of legislation and 
public policy affecting the Status of the foreign-born. 

In what follows the premises of Mr. Lincoln's letter to Dr. 
Canisius will be exhibited. Two major objectives are chiefly 
conteniplated : first the demonstration of the causal relation of 
prior developments in Iowa to the formulation and publication 
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of Mr. Lincoln's letter; and, second, the exhibition of ante- 
cedent and collateral developments in Illinois that produced 
the concentration which constrained Mr. Lincoln to reply to 
Dr. Canisius. 

The important facts as to the origin and nature of the dis- 
turbance produced among Republicans in the northwest states 
by the adoption of the "Two Year" Amendment in Massachu- 
setts, and the ränge and significance of the agitation resulting — 
especially as regards Iowa — have been given by the present 
writer in considerable detail in previous pages. 1 The facts 
therein presented are assumed in the ensuing exposition. Some 
of the more important facts as they aflfect the matter in hand 
will be briefly restated in order to indicate the premises of the 
probability of the general and particular connection between 
the developments in Iowa with the immediate developments in 
Illinois. 

I. 

On the morning of April 20, 1859, the political horizon of 
Iowa displayed no serious sign of storm or portcnt of gather- 
ing cloud. Nevertheless, the currents had for weeks been run- 
ning rapidly and converging, and concentration had taken 
place some days before. The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, composed of seven party leaders from as many diflferent 
scctions of the state, on April 18, at Des Moines, agreed upon 
a series of resolutions condemning in the most downright and 

' See the writer's "The Germans of Davenport and the Chicago 
Convention of 1860." Deutsch- Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter for 
July, 1910, vol. x, pp. 156-163. Also Jbid, "The Germans of Iowa and 
the 'Two Ycar* Amendment of Massachusetts," ibid, Jahrgang 1913, 
vol. xiii, pp. 202-308. Also, ibid, "The Germans in the Gubernatorial 
Campaign of Iowa in 1859," ibid, Jahrgang 1914, vol. xiv, pp. 451-623. 

In a paper read at the annual meeting of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, in Evanston, May 17, 1911, entitled "Massachusetts, 
the Germans and the Chicngo Convention of 1860," the writer dealt at 
length with the general cffect throughout the country of the adoption 
of the "Two Year" Amendment in Massachusetts and its direct bcar- 
ing upon the decision of the Chicago Convention. The paper was 
reserved from the Proceedings by the writer and is not yet published. 
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outright language the Legislative of Massachusetts for the pas- 
sage of a proposal to amend the Constitution of that Common- 
wealth, which would exact a two years residence after naturali- 
zation of all foreign born vvho should thereafter desire to ex- 
ercise the franchise and hold office. Although the resolutions 
were formally agreed upon at Des Moines on the 18th, there 
are a number of reasons for suspecting that the Chairman and 
some of the members had met at Davenport in the two weeks 
preceding and conferred upon the advisability of such an ex- 
pression, being prompted so to do by the increasing discontent 
among the Germans of eastern Iowa and their evident bel- 
ligerent disposition in respect of the act proposed in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The resolutions of the State Central Committee were pub- 
lished at length on April 20th, in The Weekly Iowa Citizen at 
Des Moines, John Teesdale, editor and State Printer. Ac- 
companying the resolutions was an extended Address, "To 
the Republicans of Massachusetts and of the Union," signed 
by the Chairman, Mr. John A. Kasson, a resident of Des 
Moines. He probably was the author of the resolutions as 
well as of the Address. The Address was a vigorous indict- 
ment of the principle of the "Two Year" Amendment and a 
stirring appeal to the patriotism and prudence of the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts to defeat the pending proposal. 

The resolutions promulgated by the State Central Com- 
mittee in Iowa were given extensive circulation outside the 
State. They were printed at length on the editorial pages of 
The Press and Tribüne of Chicago on April 29th and on the 
same date they appeared on the editorial page of The Tribüne 
of New York ; and on May 5th they were given similar distinc- 
tion on the first page of The National Era, at Washington, 
D. C. All of the papers named had an extensive circulation 
in the states of the Northwest, particularly Greeley's Weekly 
Tribüne.* 

'The circulation of the Weekly Tribüne in Iowa in the forepart of 
1859 was 7,523. morc than double the circulation of The Hawkeye of 
Burlington, the most influential and widely read Republican paper in 
eastern Iowa. 
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The Germans of Iowa, however, did not seem to be en- 
tirely satisfied. Their confidence in the integrity and reliability 
of the Republican party had been so rudely shocked by the 
act of the Legislature of Massachusetts controlled by Repub- 
licans and nominal liberals and "progressives," as philan- 
thropists and reformers, then, as now-a-days, fondly called 
themselves, that they were highly suspicious and insisted that 
all of those charged with the leadership of the party should 
make the most explicit and unequivocal avowals of their atti- 
tude toward the "Two Year" Amendment. 

Sometime in the latter part of March some of the leaders 
among the Germans began to suspect that the Repubiicans were 
very wary of expression anent the act proposed in Massa- 
chusetts. Probably during March Nicholas J. Rusch, a State 
Senator from Scott county, addressed a long communication 
to Greeley's Tribüne, which appeared April 1 Ith, in which he 
pointed out this fact in language that left no doubt as to the 
alarm and discontent among the Germans in Iowa. Again, al- 
though the resolutions of the Republican state central com- 
mittee and Mr. Kasson's address were very outspoken, many 
of the leading Republican papers gave the resolutions no com- 
mendation in their editorial columns and a number of the in- 
fluential party editors sharply criticized Mr. Kasson and his 
colleagues of the committee for their action, declaring it ultra 
vires and without justification ; among others condemning the 
Committee were, The Dubuque Daily Times, The Oskaloosa 
Herald, The Montezuma Republican, The Spirit of the West 
of Sigourney, and The Weekly Nonpareil of Council Bluffs. 
It was not stränge that the suspicious Germans concluded that 
the Repubiicans were not overzealous in their Opposition to 
the proposed act of the Repubiicans of Massachusetts. 

Another fact loomed large in the minds of Germans and 
enhanced their suspicion and cynical contempt for formal 
declarations. The first National Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia had concluded their platform with an appeal to 
"men of all parties," the final words of which were an explicit 
declaration and pledge of Opposition to all legislation or public 
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policy adversely affecting the naturalized Citizens. The plank 
reading: — "believing that the spirit of our institutions as well 
as the Constitution of our country guarantees liberty of con- 
science and equality of rights among Citizens, we oppose all 
legislation impairing their security." As the Republicans of 
Massachusetts had proposed and submitted to their consti- 
tuents the "Two Year" Amendment with that unqualified 
pledge staring them füll in the face, and with indignant Ger- 
mans pressing its Obligation lipon their consideration, the dis- 
turbance and doubts among Germans were normal resultants. 
Hence the decision to resort to decisive and conclusive meas- 
ures to discover the position of the Republican leaders, to force 
them to come out into the open and to stand by their guns. 
Both in method and in results their maneuvre was in truth, 
what our military experts would call a reconnoissance in force. 

Sometime in April the leaders among the German Repub- 
licans of Dubuque, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington and Keo- 
kuk began to correspond and to confer conceming the Situa- 
tion and to concert plans for discovering the true feelings of 
the Standard bearers of the Republican party severally and in 
such a way as would give no opportunity to fearful or shifty 
politicians for hedging or dodging or denial. 

Whether the manoeuvre agreed upon was first urged at 
Dubuque, or at Davenport, or at Burlington, or elsewhere; 
who first suggested or urged concert of action; who took the 
lead in promoting it; what the various plans suggested were 
and what the precise plan ultimately agreed upon — all these 
important items probably are now matters for conjecture. The 
files of the Staats Zeitung, and of the Volkstribun, both of 
Dubuque, of the Zeitung of Muscatine and the Freie Presse 
of Burlington have been lost; the columns of Der Demokrat of 
Davenport give us no clue; and the American papers disclose 
nothing of the prior developments. In view of the intense feel- 
ing among the Germans and the noteworthy results of their 
concert of action it is passing stränge that the editors of some 
of the German papers did not let the public know something 
of the preliminaries and the persons foremost in the prosecu- 
tion of the manoeuvre. Sundry facts indicated in the initial 
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responses obtained by the Germans, however, enable us to learn 
the names of some of the leaders in the movement and some- 
what of their plan of Operations. 

Consultations and correspondence among the German lead- 
ers concluded in a decision to formulate a letter containing a 
series of specific questions to be presented personally to each 
of the members of the Congressional Delegation of Iowa, 
namely to Senator James Harlan and Senator James W. 
Grimes, and to Colonel Samuel R. Curtis of the First or South- 
ern District, and to Mr. William Vandever of the Second or 
Northern District. The interrogatories numbered three and 
were as f ollows : 

1. Are you in favor of the Naturalisation laws as 
they now stand, and particularly against all and every 
extension of the probation time? 

2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party 
as the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each 
and every discrimination that may be attempted to be 
made between the native born and adopted Citizens, as 
to the right of suff rage ? 

3. Do you condemn the late action of the Repub- 
licans in the Massachusetts legislature, attempting to ex- 
clude the adopted Citizens for two years from the ballot 
box, as unwise, unjust, and uncalled for? 

It is not quite clear whether the letter containing the fore- 
going interrogatories was a circular letter with the same sub- 
scribers to each and all presented to the Congressional Dele- 
gation or not. From some of the responses it would appear 
that it was substantially a circular letter; but the names of 
the initial subscribers seem to have varied more or less with 
the locality of the Congressman addressed. The number who 
joined in presenting the questions seem to have been a con- 
siderable group— in one instance, at least, exceeding fifty." 

'Senator Grimes addressed his rcply to Messrs. Hillgaertner, Bitt- 
mann, Freund, Olshausen, Guelich and others. See Der Demokrat, 
5 Mai. Senator Harlan addressed his reply to Mr. J. B. Webber and 
others, The Hawkeye, May 11. Col. Curtis' letter of May 13 was 
directed to Messrs. Kuestenmacher, Henry Richter, Silas Schmidt and 
"49 others," The Gate City, May 19; and Mr. Vandever's response 
was addressed to Messrs. Richter, Olshausen, Kuestenmacher "and 
others," The Buchanan County Guardian, June Z 
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Among the signers were several prominent German lead- 
ers; men with reputations exceeding the bounds of their city 
or State :— Messrs. Theodore Guelich and Theodore Olshausen 
of Davenport, the first named being the original editor, and 
the second the then managing editor of Der Tägliche Demo- 
krat; and Messrs. Henry Richter, John Bittmann and George 
Hillgaertner of Dubuque. Mr. Richter was the editor of the 
Iowa Staats-Zeitung and Dr. Hillgaertner was an associate 
editor with him. 

Their circular letter, at least those addressed to Senators 
Grimes and Harlan appear to have been dated April 30. 
There is color for the notion that a committee of Germans at 
Burlington presented the letter addressed to Senator Grimes in 
person. He either had been forewamed, or he responded with 
remarkable haste, or assurance; for he replied instantly, on the 
same day. His reply was printed in The Hawkeye on May 3 
and appeared at length in Der Demokrat at Davenport on May 
5. Senator Harlan's response, an extended document of ap- 
proximately 3500 words, was dated at Mt. Pleasant May 2. 
It did not appear in The Haivkeye until May 11 and in Der 
Demokrat at Davenport until May 13. These dates we shall 
have occasion later to note are significant. 

II. 

In the Üght of the immediate and widespread conseqnences 
of the Circular letter addressed to the Congressional Delega- 
tion of Iowa by the Germans of eastern Iowa, the authorship 
of the letter becomes a matter of more than vagrant curiosity. 
The loss, or disappearance of most of the papers whence au- 
thentic information might be obtained; and the utter silence 
of those editors whose papers are preserved make conclusions 
wholly a matter of generous inference and surmisc. 

Four names that appear among those to whom the Repub- 
lican Congressmen of Iowa sent their replies, and one not 
named, may not unreasonably be aecredited with coneeiving 
and executing the plan composing the letter containing the 
categorical inquiries — Messrs. Bittmann, Hillgaertner, Guelich 
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and Olshausen, already mentioned and Mr. Hans Reimer 
Clausen of Davenport. All, save Mr. Bittmann, were refugees 
from the arbitrary and oppressive government of their Father- 
land ; all were liberals of the advanced or radical sort ; all were 
pronounced opponents of Slavery and outspoken in their Op- 
position to its extension and continuance; and all had stood 
forth in the forefront of many a fight for the furtherance of 
their ideas. 

Mr. Clausen was not specifically named in any of the letters 
as one of those addressed ; but it is inconceivable that a man 
as active and aggressive as he was in promoting the intentsts 
of liberal German-Americans was not active in the Conferences 
that concluded in the German Circular letter. He was among 
the leaders of the bar of Davenport and was an aggressive 
and dominant type of leader in practical politics. The letter 
of April 30, 1859, was in no small measure a repetition and 
enlargement of a letter addressed by him publicly to Mr. 
Vandever on September 8, 1858, as a candidate for Congress. 4 
His questions were the same, and the method of his maneuvre 
to elicit an unequivocal expression from Mr. Vandever was 
precisely followed in 1859; and Mr. Vandever was again one 
of those addressed in April, 1859. If he did not first suggest 
or initiate the plan thus to concert action, his letter of 1858 
may have served as the prompting Suggestion. 

Mr. John Bittmann, founder and editor of the Staats- 
Zeitung of Dubuque, and Mr. Theodore Guelich, the founder 
of Der Demokrat of Davenport, were each capable of coneeiv- 
ing the plan of the circular letter and of vigorously pressing 
matters to an issue, for both were liberals of the irreducible, 
not to say, irrepressible sort, able, ardent in temperament, and 

*Mr. Clauscn's questions presented to Mr. Vandever, September 8, 
1858, as stated above, were the following: 

1. Are you Willing, when a member of Congress, vigorously and 
with all your power to oppose any attempt to change the laws of 
naturalization so as to extend the time of probation? 

2. As any legislative measure which prevent a naturalized Citizen, 
after his naturalization for a certain length of time from voting, are 
equivalent to the extension of the time of probation, are you Willing to 
act for or against such measures? 
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energetic and courageous in all affairs arousing them to action. 
In the Organization of the Republican party in Iowa in 1856 
Mr. Bittmann and Mr. Guelich were two of three German edi- 
tors who balked because the State Convention at Iowa City re- 
fused to declare itself plumply against all men and meas- 
ures affected with Know-Nothingism, 6 and they were not a 
whit less energetic and outspoken in 1859. 

In respect of ability and character, discernment and cour- 
age, the same observations are to be made of Mr. Theodore 
Olshausen, then editor of Der Demokrat. He had been a 
man of distinetion in Schleswig-Holstein as a lawyer and 
statesman. From 1851 to 1856 he had been a resident of St. 
Louis where he engaged in literary work. In 1856 he took 
charge of Der Demokrat and his distinetion added greatly to 
the influence of that journal in the Mississippi valley. Mr. 
Olshausen's career later at St. Louis, as the editor of the 
Anzeiger des Westens du ring the critical days of 1861 when 
the hearts of the burghers of that fair city were torn with 
Disunion disclosed that he had the discerning eye, the steady 
courage and persistent purpose, that would have compassed 
the manoeuvre in Iowa in 1859, had he discerned the urgency 
for so doing. 

The name of Dr. George Hillgaertner of Dubuque pro- 
duecs strong presumptions in favor of the conclusion that he 
took the lead in formulating the circular letter of April 30. 
He fled from Eavaria under sentence of death for his part in 
the Revolution. He came to the United States about 1852. He 
aecompanied Professor Gottfried Kinkel, as his Private Secre- 
tary, in his celebrated tour of our eastern and southern states 
in his attempt to raise a loan of a million dollars to promote 
a liberal government in Germany. In the forepart of 1854 
he settled in Chicago and immediately became one of the edi- 
tors of Der Illinois Staats Zeitung and one of the influential 
leaders of the Germans in that city. He was an out-and-out 

• See Dubuque Daily Republican, March 3, 1856, in which the State- 
ment signed by Messrs. Bittmann and Guelich and L. Mader of the 
Freie Presse of Burlington, declaring that they will hold aloof from 
the new party until it is purged of the "impure elements" by which it 
was then "infested." 
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Opponent of Slavery, of Know-Nothingism and of "Maine-Law- 
ism" as the drastic "temperance'' legislation of those days was 
designated. In the notable Mass-meeting of the Germans in 
South Market Hall on the night of March 16, Dr. Hillgaert- 
ner was made chairman of the committee on resolutions and 
brought in and presented the ringing resolutions denouncing 
Senator Douglas for his course in respect of the part he had 
takcn in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Later in that 
year he spoke out so vigorously against the prevalent prop- 
agandism against the foreign-born then raging and against 
pending proposals or proceedings to restrict or prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic Iiquors as beverages that a 
storm broke about his head and mob-violence and judicial pro- 
ceedings seemed to threaten his liberty, if not his life. His 
was a charactcr that had no patience for arbitrary government 
in any form or place and he had an ardent temperament which 
made him reckless of policy or prudence. It was probably the 
reaction of his course that caused him in 1855 to sever his con- 
nection with the Staats Zeitung of Chicago and remove to 
Dubuque where he became associated with Mr. John Bittmann, 
as an associate editor in the conduet of the Staats Zeitung of 
that city. In his new home city proslavery sentiment was so 
preponderant that Democrats fondly called Dubuque "The 
Gibraltar of the Democracy of Iowa." In Iowa, as in Illinois, 
Dr. Hillgaertner immediately stepped to the fore in the stormy 
discussions of that day. When the opponents of Slavery first 
assembled in a mass-meeting in Dubuque to effect the first 
local Organization of the Republican party in that county, Dr. 
Hillgaertner was made one of the two secretaries and was one 
of the two asked to address the meeting. He was sent as a 
delegate to the first Republican state Convention at Iowa City 
on February 22. Dr. Hillgaertner was a licentiate in law of 
the University of Munich. His ability as a forceful writer was 
siemified in October, 1859, by a call to join the editorial staff 
of Der Westliche Post of St. Louis and that of Der Anzeiger 
des Westens on which he remained until his death in October, 
1865, aged 41. 

A conclusion as to the first proposer of the Circular letter 
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of April 30 and as to its author must be clouded by uncer- 
tainty. The similarity of the questions presented to the Con- 
gressional Delegation of Iowa in 1859 to those submitted to 
Mr. Vandever in 1858 by Hans Reimer Clausen strongly sug- 
gests him as the man foremost in the matter. 

Senator Grimes' reply gives us a definite clue. It was ap- 
parently delivered to him at Burlington in person. But the 
first person named among the addressees is Dr. Hillgaertner. 
This suggests that Senator Grimes formally responded to the 
committee of Germans who signed the letter and Dr. Hill- 
gaertner's name, it would seem, headed the array of signatures. 
As Dr. Hillgaertner was a resident of Dubuque, and probably 
was not a familiär acquaintance of Senator Grimes, the con- 
clusion would seem fairly to be that Senator Grimes first 
named the chairman or prime mover in the project. It is cus- 
tomary — although not invariable — for the chairman of a com- 
mittee to formulate the sentiments of the body or persons in- 
terested. There is thus a strong presumption in favor of such 
a conclusion. The character and career of Dr. Hillgaertner 
confirms and strengthens this conclusion. 6 

*Por additional information as to Hans Reimer Clausen see the 
writer's "Iowa a.rd the First Nomination of Abraham Lincoln," in 
The Annais of Ioiva, vol. viii, pp. 205-206; and also Iiis "The Germans 
of Davenport and the Chicago Convention of 1860," in Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, vol. x, pp. 156-163. 

See Gue's "Life and Dcath of Theodore Guelich," Annais of low, 
vol. i, pp. 46-52. 

The writcr is indebted to Dr. August P. Richter, formcrly editor 
of Der Demokrat of Davenport for data as to the careers of John 
Bittmann and Theodor Olsbausen. 

For the career of Dr. George Hillgaertner sec Illinois Staats- 
Zcitung, Juhilec edition, July 4. 1898: Georg Hillgaertner— Eine bio- 
graphische Skizze. [By Dr. Emil Pretorius?] St. Louis. 1866: 
Deutsche Geschichtsforschung für Missouri. No. 5, April 1914, "Georg 
Hillgaertner, ein Held der Feder und der That in Deutschland und 
Amerika." pp. 138-144; and the writer's "The Germans of Chicngo and 
Stephen A. Douglas in 1854," in Deutsch- Amerikanische Geschichts- 
bilder, vol. xii, pp. 156-163. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. George Mingcs of Dubuque, Iowa, 
ard to Mr. Wm. A. Kelso of The Daily Post-Dispatch of St. Louis for 
most of the data and references to sources of information as to the 
career of Dr. Hillgaertner. 
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Lct us now follow developments across the river and dis- 
cover if there are any causal relations between events in Iowa 
and thosc preceding Mr. Lincoln's reply to Dr. Canisius. 

III. 

The American press of Illinois became aroused to the 
serious political significance of the proposed "Two Year" 
Amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts as soon as 
the press of Iowa. The first notcworthy expression was a 
striking editorial in The Press and Tribüne of Chicago, March 
21. Its length, its earnestness and vigor demonstrate that the 
editor saw in the growing agitation of the Germans conse- 
quent upon the proposal in Massachusetts, serious and im- 
minent danger threatening the success of the Republican party 
in both State and nation. In these distant days it is not easy 
to realize the nature, sweep and significance of the alarm that 
suddenly took possession of the foremost Republican editors 
and party leaders of the anti-slavery and Opposition forces 
in the forepart of 1859 anent the act submitted to the electors 
of Massachusetts ; and in order that this fact may in some part 
be realized the entire editorial is here reproduced : 

VOTE IT DOWN. 

The Legislative of Massachusetts has lately proposed 
an amendment to the Constitution of that State restrict- 
ing the right of voting, among adopted Citizens, to such 
as have been two years naturalized. The amendment is 
to be submitted to the people at the next general election. 
We hope that it may be voted down ; and that the Repub- 
lican party of the Commonwealth will be preeminent in 
its Opposition to the proposed change. It is due to 
the integrity of our Organization, composed as it is of 
the masses of the cducated foreigners of all nationalities 
that a measure in itself so unjust and unexpected — one 
against which they supposed that the Republican National 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1856 had given them a suffi- 
cient guaranty — should meet with its quietus by Repub- 
lican hands. Good faith and fair dealing with those who 
separated themselves from the bogus Democracy to as- 
sist the party of Freedom in the aecomplishment of th' 
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results which it proposes — who have for the sake of prin- 
ciple been Willing to f ratern ize with Know Nothings, 
their most deadly enemies — and who have, in their action 
on national questions at issue between parties, displayed 
a degree of patriotism and fidelity which many an Amer- 
ican might imitate with advantage, — good faith to these 
demands that there should be no hesitation, no dodging, 
no compromises in this thing. It must be killed, or Re- 
publicanism in all the Northwestern States and not a 
few of the eastern States is needlessly and imminently 
imperilled ! 

While we speak thus decidedly, let not our Massa- 
chusetts friends understand that the Republicans of Illi- 
nois and the adjoining statcs, where the value of the 
aid of the adopted Citizens in the progress of the Repub- 
lican principles is recognized and appreciated, ask for a 
continuance of the naturalization laws as they are. Our 
Germans, Scandinavians, English, Protestant Irish and 
French, to a man, will not only assent to, but gladly de- 
clare themselves in favor of an important change. They 
see as clearly as Americans can the frauds which, under 
the existing law, may be and are perpetrated, and they 
will, we are assured, co-operate with whomsoever will take 
the lead in the legislation that may be necessary for great- 
er security of their inestimable rights. They will cor- 
dially agree that no man shall vote within two years of 
the date of Iiis past papers, if those papers can be ob- 
tained by a three years residence ; or, what is better still, 
they will consent that five years may intervene between 
the date of the naturalization papers, and the first exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, provided that naturaliza- 
tion may take place within the first year's residence in 
the country. But they demand, and justly enough, that 
the law shall be a law of Congress uniform in action and 
universal in its application ; and it is a wonder that the 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature could not so 
far respect their principles as to memorialize Congress 
for an enactment which all Republicans, native and 
adopted, might support, rather than throw the dement 
of discord into our political discussions which should 
be directed towards the best methods of releasing the 
country from the wicked rule of the Slave Democracy. 

It is time, however, that this question misnamed 
Americanism should be met, and that the abuses of the 
elective franchise, by which the Democracy of the North 
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usually secure their triumphs, should be prevented. Wc 
are not afraid of the agitation which will follow a re- 
opening of the whole matter. We know that the adopted 
Citizens working with the Republican party for the prin- 
ciples of freedom are sincerely desirous of adopting any 
just measures for securing purity in our elections, pre- 
venting the illegal naturalizations of aliens, and guard- 
ing the perfect expression of the populär will as Amer- 
icans themselves. The experience of the past six years 
has taught them that they have nothing in the way of in- 
tolerante and proscription to fear from the American 
people. The bugbear of Know-Nothingism has lost its 
terror, and as might be expected of a body of men who 
enjoy here the rational liberty they have been denied else- 
where, they grow more and more solicitous to preserve 
that liberty to themselves, and to hand it down to their 
children unimpaired. Massachusetts owes it to these men 
to put under foot the injustice which her legislators have 
proposed. 

The. editorial was widely quoted 7 and it was unquestionably 
one of the decisive expressions that operated powerfully in 
the furious discussion that immediately swept over the coun- 
try. On March 25 the Daily Illinois State Journal at Spring- 
field published a half column editorial denouncing the meas- 
ure pending in the Old Bay State. Its drift and energy may 
be inferred from its title: "Massachusetts' Constitution — 
Shameful Attempt at Proscription." 

On March 24 the Republican State Central Committee of 
Wisconsin agreed lipon and published an Address "To the Peo- 
ple of Wisconsin." Its occasion was the act submitted to the 
voters of Massachusetts. After citing a series of resolutions 
adopted by the State Convention of their party in 1857 the Com- 
mittee condemn in no uncertain terms the proposed Amend- 
ment in the Old Bay State and they appeal to their Republi- 
can confreres in Massachusetts to "efface the single stain lipon 
that escutcheon which the Republicans of Massachusetts have 
so nobly borne." This pronouncement was published in The 
MUtcaukee Daily Scntinel in its issue of March 28. 

T Thus The Davenport Daily Gazette on March 31 citcd from it at 
length in an editorial ; and Garrison's Liberator in Boston reprinted it 
entire in the issue of April 8. 
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The next day The Press and Tribüne of Chicago again 
dealt with "Massachusetts and the Naturalization Laws," and 
observed : "Every where the Republicans are speaking out man- 
fully and independently against the recent action of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. . . . There is no divided opinion upon 
the subject in any of the free states of the Union, and it is 
our deliberate conviction that even in Massachusetts the Re- 
publicans will vote in solid phalanx against it." The editorial 
quotes at length from the Statement of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Wisconsin and concludes with the senti- 
ment and hope: "This is well done, and we hope to see the 
Republicans of every State in the Union uniting in solemn 
and emphatic protest against the Massachusetts proposition." 

The pressure of public interest was constant for the next 
day, March 30, The Press and Tribüne took notice of some 
"spirited resolutions" adopted by The Young Men's National 
Republican Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, "condemnatory of 
the attempt now being made in Massachusetts" and again ob- 
serves: "The Republicans of Massachusetts owe it to them- 
selves and to their brethren of other states to put an emphatic 
negative upon the proposed amendment at the polls — a duty 
we doubt not they will most gladly perform." 

Precisely similar sentiments were expressed at Springfield 
on April 2, in an editorial of the State Journal in citing and 
commenting upon some resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
Germans of Toledo, Ohio, condemning the act of Massachu- 
setts and appealing to the voters, and particularly to the Repub- 
licans of that State to defeat the Amendment. The Journal 
hopes that the Republicans of every State will unite in a 
"solemn and emphatic protest" against the proscriptive meas- 
ure submitted in Massachusetts. On April 5 the Journal teils 
its readers that "The Massachusetts Constitution" reeeives an 
"emphatic rebuke from Wisconsin"; and on April 8 it again 
enlarges upon the pending proposal in Massachusetts dealing 
with sentiments expressed by the Boston Traveler. 

The notable speech of Mr. Carl Schurz in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of April 18 on "True Americanism" 
which was a protest against the principle and policy of the 
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"Two Year" discrimination and a plea for its defeat, and the 
remarkable reception accorded the brilliant young German ad- 
vocate of Mihvaukee by the elite of Boston elicited some addi- 
tional comments from The Press and Tribüne, April 22, that 
enhanced the antagonism to such proscriptive legislation. 

The same journal on April 29 printed as an editorial article 
the resolutions of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa adopted April 18, already referred to. A week later, 
May 5, under the caption "Massachusetts," the following edi- 
torial expression was given in respect of a recently published 
lettcr of Senator Henry Wilson to Congressman Gillette of 
Connecticut : 8 

With rare courage, but with a degree of devotion to 
the principles that underlie the Republican movement 
that might have been expected, Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Senator from Massachusetts, takes open and decided ob- 
jections to the two year amendment of the Massachusetts 
State Constitution. His letter on the subject, printed at 
length in all the Boston newspapers, is an able and ex- 
haustive discussion of the whole subject, so able that 
we of the West where the foreign dement is most power- 
ful, and where its dangers and advantages are properly 
estimated, cannot see how a Republican can fail to be 
quieted by its facts and reasonings. Mr. Wilson seems 
to know, as we do, that that portion of the foreign vote 
which is not wedded by the Catholic Church to Pro- 
Slavery Democracy in indissoluble bonds, will gladly join 
in any just and proper movement by which the abuse of 
the elective franchise may be prevented. Republican for- 
eigners desire nothing more than the purity of the ballot 
box. and dread nothing more than the frauds by which 
its value has been measurably destroyed. They want 
just and salutary reform; not proscription. * * * 

"We thank the Senator in the name of the Republi- 
cans of the West, for his timely defense of the principles 
of the party and the integrity of the Organization; and 
we trust that the appeal which he has made to the good 
sense and honesty of his State will prove not to have been 
made in vain." 

'The initial paragraph of Senator Wilson's letter is reprinted in 
the writer's article in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, voL 
xiii, p. 212-213. 
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The determination of the "Two Year" Amendment was to 
be made on May 9 and it is clear that Messrs. Ray and Medill 
had begun to suspect from sundry signs which they observed in 
the reports from Massachusetts that the defeat of the proposi- 
tion was uncertain. For the next day there was published a 
long leader in which the major purpose was to show that the 
proposed Amendment and the perplexity of the Republicans 
were really due to the machinations and plots of the Pro- 
Slavery Democrats of the Puritan Commonwealth. There were 
three political parties in Massachusetts — the Republicans, the 
Ajnericans and the Democrats, and of these the Democrats 
easily and obviously held "the balance of power." The Ameri- 
can party for years had been striving to secure drastic meas- 
ures restricting the electoral privilege and rights as to public 
ofTice for naturalized Citizens. The Republicans, it was con- 
tended, had steadily resisted their adoption. Finally the Demo- 
crats pereeiving their opportunity had joined with the anti- 
foreign propagandists and pushed the "Two Year" Amendment 
through the General Court. The Situation in the state at Iarge 
was more or less the same. The Republicans were working 
against it: "But the Republicans alone cannot defeat it. Their 
vote is nearly equal to that of the 'Americans' proper. The 
Democrats hold the balance of power upon the question; and 
our advices from Massachusetts lead us to believe that a secret 
purpose exists on their part to vote for the amendment, partly 
with the hope of placing the odium of its adoption on the Re- 
publicans, and partly because they would really prefer to have 
the large masses of the anti-slavery foreign population dis- 
franchised. We warn our fellow Citizens of foreign birth in 
advance, of the trick of the slavery propagandists. They may 
rest assured that the Republicans not only of Massachusetts but 
everywhere are unanimous in their Opposition to the proposed 
amendment, and that it can only gain a footing through the 
secret aid and votes of the Democrats. If the results on the 
9th should be adverse to what Republicans of every State and 
of every nationality ardently desire, the Pro-Slavery Democ- 
raey of Massachusetts will be responsable for it. The balance 
of power is in their hands. Watch and see how they use it." 
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It necds hardly to be observed that The Press and Tribüne 
was manifestly hedging against the storm of criticism that 
would break lipon the Republican party in the event the 
Amendment should carry at the polls. The argument put torth 
is somewhat fanciful, not to say fallacious. Furthermore it 
was not correct to say that all the lcadin^ Republican papers 
and party leaders were actively opposed to the Amendment. 
Even such a stout anti-slavery champion as Gen. Wm. Schou- 
ler f then editor of the Boston Traveler, supported the Amend- 
ment. While Senator Wilson openly opposed its adoption, the 
majority of the party leaders either openly endorsed it or gave 
it tacit support. Governor Banks had commended the principle 
to the legislature and had signed it. Eight of the elcven Con- 
gressmen were listed as stipporting it, among the number being 
Charles Francis Adams 0 and Anson Burlincrame. As to the 
iniquity of the Democrats in conspiring to secure the adoption 
of the measure for petty partisan advantage, Gen. Schouler 
wrote Salmon P. Chase that the wholc project was a scheme 
of the friends of Senator Seward to undermine Governor 
Banks among the Germans of the West and thus weaken bis 
strength before the national Convention. 10 

IV. 

The advices of The Press and Tribüne as to the prospects 
of the passage of the "Two Year" Amendment were well 
founded. The proposal carried at the election May 9. The 
vote, as is usual with such a populär referendum, was light — 
21,119 for, and 15,398 against the Amendment. The total 
vete cast was about one fourth that cast for Fremont and 
Buchanan in 1856. The measure was rejected in seven of the 
fo'.irteen counties of the Commonwealth and was given a 
majority in the other seven. The seven counties wherein the 
Amendment carried were the most populous counties : namcly, 
Bristol, Essex, Middleessex, Norfolk, Plymouth, Suffolk, and 

'New York Tribüne, May 17, 1859. 

"Wm. Schouler to S. P. Chase (Mss.), Boston, May 3, 1859, in 
Chase Corrcspondence in Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Worcester. With the exception of Northhampton, Springfield 
and Worcester, the Amendment carried in all of the leading 
cities and towns: e. g., in Boston, Charleston and Cambridge; 
in Fall River and Gloucester; in Lawrence and Lowell; in 
Medford, Milford and Newburyport ; in Roxbury, Salem and 
Waltham. Even in Senator Wilsons hometown of Natick the 
Amendment was carried by a vote of 92 to 86. 11 

Instantly the Democrats realized that they had a new war 
club with which they could belabor the Republicans and play 
vigorously lipon the scnsibilities of the Germans and the for- 
eign born, to the detriment and embarrassment of "the party 
of liberty and high ideals" that prided itself upon its Opposition 
to slavery and all forms of race discrimination. Under the 
new Amendment of Massachusetts a Southern Slaveholder, 
or a runaway slave f rom the rice swamps of South Carolina or 
the cotton fields of Mississippi could acquire the complete fran- 
chise in rcspect of the ballot and office-holding by a single 
year's residence and such types of University bred men as— 
Charles Bernays, A. Douai, Julius Froebel, Fred. Hassaurek, 
Fred. Hecker, Carl Heinzen, George Hillgaertncr, Francis A. 
HofTman, Francis Lieber, Fred. Kapp, Gustav Koerner, Ar- 
nold Krekel, Fred Munsch, Theo. Olshausen, E. Pretorious, 
C. G. Ruemelin, Geo. Schneider, Franz Sigel, Rheinard Sol- 
ger, G. Struve, J. B. Stallo, Henry Villard and August Wil- 
lich — these, and scores of like cultured men, would have to 
live in that Commonwealth seven years before they could ex- 
ercise the highest privilege of an American Citizen. The con- 
trast between the rights of an ignorant, stupid, and mayhap, 
vicious negro and those of the literati of F.urope's most re- 
nowncd seats of learning presented a spectacle in contrasts 
that would arouse sensitive Germans to the highest pitch of 
wrath. Such alert, far-seeing editors, as Messrs. Ray and 
Medill of The Press and Tribüne early anticipated with what 
delight the Democrats would descant upon such an odious dis- 
crimination. 

"Address of His Bxccllency, Nathaniel P. Banks, to the Two 
Branchts of the Legislative of Massachusetts. Appendix, pp. ii-xv. 
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Prior to the first of May the Democratic papers had not 
given much attention to the proposed Amendment. It was not 
until they began to perceive how great was the indignation and 
so manifest the belligerent activities of the German editors 
and party leaders against the measure that they awakened to 
its serious Strategie importance as a political fact. The first 
noteworthy expression in The Chicago Times, the chief organ 
of Senator Douglas, was on May 5 in an editorial upon "The 
Proscription of Foreigners." On May 7 its batteries were 
again turned upon the Republicans in an editorial with the cap- 
tion, "A Silly Effort to Shirk Responsibility" ; such attempts 
as that of the Press and Tribüne to get from under the load of 
obliquy for the part taken by Republicans in the passage of the 
act and its Submission to the voters eliciting- its finest scorn. 
When the result of the election on May 9 became known The 
Times again laid about with great gusto, saddling upon the Re- 
publicans the sole responsibility for the Amendment, precisely 
as the Press and Tribüne had prudently forewarned the public 
would be done by the ungenerous and unscrupulous Demo- 
crats. 

The Times contemptuously asked the Press and Tribüne to 
explain and make some sort of a defence for the iniquity 
wrought. The Republican organ while manifesting the usual 
contempt and hauteur that editors are wont to exhibit anent 
the pin-pricks and thnists of contemporaries did not deem 
it prudent to ignore the challenge, although it feit constrained 
to characterize the article of the Times as "a column of 
twaddle;" and on May 14 it presented a half dozen reasons why 
the Democrats should be directly charged with the offense of 
coneeiving, promoting and producing the odious measure. The 
reasons given are both interesting and instruetive and are 
briefly summarized : 

First, the whole number of votes in Massachusetts is about 
150,000. Second, The Democrats in that State number about 
50,000 all-told. Third, The total number of votes cast at the 
election on May 9 was about 40,000, or about one fourth the 
normal vote of the State. The number who voted against the 
Amendment was only about 17,000 (the official count reduced 
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the number to 15,398). Fourth, Had the Democrats tumed 
out and cast their ballots against the amendment it would havc 
bcen defeated by more than 25,000 votes. Fifth, The truth 
is that three-fourths of the Democrats stayed at home for the 
express purpose of letting it pass; and a large majority of 
those who did go to the polls voted for it in order to throw the 
odium of the meastire upon the Republicans. Sixth, Fully 
three-fourths of all the votes thrown against it were cast by 
Republicans. No party in Massachusetts was anxious to have 
the amendment adopted, save the Democratic party which 
hoped to make a little party capital out of it. The indigna- 
tion vented by the Times was the merest sham. Its editors, 
in common with all the Democratic politicians in Chicago, were 
glad that the amendment had been adopted, and if they had 
lived in Massachusetts would have voted for it just as did 
the editors of the Boston Post. 

As Jove himself , as well as the lesser Gods, is wont now and 
then to nod, and on occasion slump, and anon run amuck, it is 
not stränge that hard pressed editors, especially those who 
serve as high priests at the oraclcs, suffer likewise and plunged 
head formost into the pit of puerilities. The contention of 
the Press and Tribüne was compounded of crass assumption 
and bland assertion, heedless of the prosaic probabilities that 
usually control common scnse and interpretation. If there was 
a Republican state in the Union it was Massachusetts. The 
anti-slavery forces, or the Republicans, had general charge of 
the ship of State: and all the honors and all the pains and 
penalties of place and power attached to the party in office, re- 
sponsible for the general administration of affairs. The plea 
of the Press and Tribüne in mitigation, or rather in denial of 
the charge lodged against the Republicans was so obviously 
futile as to make one conclude that it was a reckless pretense 
which the editors themselves were aware of and which they 
would have given short shrift and repudiated with utter con- 
tempt had the shoe pinched the foot of the Democratic party. 
The editorial demonstrates how hard put the Republicans 
were to "save their face" as the parlance of the street would 
phrase it. The inanitics of the editorial may suggest some- 
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what of their sense of the desperate straits of the party, should 
the alarm and belligerent activity of the Germans, then ap- 
parent in all of the northern free states west of New England, 
not be circumvented and confuted. From all points of the 
horizon they could observe sheet lightning and flashes of fire 
that meant a gathering storm and the wreckage of party crafts 
if the Indignation and suspiciousness of the Germans could not 
be allayed and their confidence in the character and good faith 
of the Republican party renewed. 

In füll view of the facts just set forth we may now appre- 
ciate the remarkable demonstration among the Republican 
leaders of Illinois during the two weeks between May 6 and 
May 20. 

V. 

On Tuesday morning, May 6, The Press and Tribüne of 
Chicago contained the f ollowing editorial : 

LETTER FROM EX-GOV. GRIMES OF IOWA. 

We publish in another column a letter from Gov. Grimes of 
Iowa on the proposed two year Amendment in Massachusetts 
called out by a note addressed to the Congressional Delegation 
from that State by a number of leading German Citizens. It is 
an open, frank declaration of sentiment upon the subject in- 
volved, and corresponds fully with that entertained by the 
Republicans, not of Iowa alone but of every State in the Union. 

This editorial note calling attention to Senator Grimes' 18 

answer to the interrogatories of the Germans of eastern Iowa 

was given a conspicuous place on the first page in the first 

column near the top, so that all readers, casual and regulär, 

would be sure to observe and make note of it. The letter which 

it commends to its readers and to the public is reproduced with- 

out abbreviation because of its important bearing upon subse- 

quent developments in Illinois. 

To Messrs. Hillgaertner, Bittmann, Freund, Olshausen, Guelich 

and others: 
Gentlemen : 

I have just had placed in my hands a copy of your letter 
to the Congressional Delegation from Iowa, in which you pro- 
pound to them the f ollowing inquiries, vi«. : 

" Mr. Grimes was then the junior Senator of Iowa at Washington, 
D. C. 
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"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as thcy now 
stand, and particularly against all and cvcry cxtension of the 
probation time? 

"2. Do you rcgard it a duty of the Republican party, as the 
party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and every 
discrimination that may be attempted to be made between the 
native born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, attempting to exclude the adopted 
Citizens for two years from the ballot box, as unwise, unjust, and 
uncalled for?" 

To each of these interrogations, I respond unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative. 

In regard to the recent action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture I have this to say: that white I admit that the regulation 
sought to be adopted is purely of a local character, with which 
we of Iowa have nothing whatever directly to do, and while I 
would be one of the last men in the world to interfere in the 
local affairs of a sovereign State, or with the action of any party 
in that State upon local matters, yet I claim the right to approve 
or condemn as my judgment may dictate. I believe the action 
of the Massachusetts Legislature to be based upon a false and 
dangerous principle, and fraught with evil to the whole country, 
and not to Massachusetts alone. Hence I condemn it and de- 
plore it, without equivocation or reserve. Knowing how much 
the proposed constitutional Provision will offend their brethren 
elsewhere, the Republicans of Massachusetts owe it to their 
party that this amendment shall be overwhelmingly voted down. 

Yours truly, 

James W. Grimes." 

Burlington, Iowa, April 30, 1859. 
The response of Senator Grimes to his German constitu- 
ents is characterized by a conciseness, explicitness and lucidity 
that are delightful. There are no ifs, or ands, or buts that leave 
one in a f og of doubts as to meanings, or f ears as to mental res- 
ervations. Again, he couples downright and outright asser- 
tion with caution and clearcut limitation of the sweep of his 
declaration. He completcly recognizes what may appropri- 
ately be designated as "northern states' rights" that in the de- 
cade of the Fugitive Slave law and the Dred Scott decisiön be- 
came a major tenet in the work-a-day creed of northern anti- 
slavery champions that energized, directed and controlled much 
of the discussion and practical politics and legal controversy 
carried on in the north by Abolitionists and Republicans, espe- 
cially after the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. At 
the same time he declares in unequivocal language his unqual- 

u Rcprinted in Wcckly State Journal, May 12. 
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ified Opposition to any disturbance of the Status quo as regards 
naturalization and the franchise, and to any sort of discrimina- 
tion between native and naturalized Citizens. Finally, he sug- 
gests that while each State should be permitted to go her way 
and do more or less as she or her Citizens may please to do, we 
have a grand common interest that is nation-wide and manifests 
itself in our common Federal governmcnt. The conduct of one 
State may affect adversely the feelings, if not the immediate 
rights, of Citizens in all the states in our great Commonwealth. 
Consequently, if a local law or a policy gives grave offense in 
other sections and works a revulsion of public sentiment dan- 
gerous to the Party preserving or seeking to secure the major 
common interest, then the rule of comity should control, the 
major interest should predominate over the minor or local in- 
terest. Senator Grimes does not specifically name the approach- 
ing presidential contest as the major consideration ; but his 
language and the drift of his thought obviously implies that he 
had it in contemplation. 

The interrogatories quoted in Senator Grünes' letter, the 
character of the sentiments expressed in his response, and the 
method of his exposition should be kept constantly in the fore- 
ground in considering the developments in Illinois that f ollowed 
after May 9; for they seem to give us the chief clue to the 
course of events and to have been a guide or Suggestion that 
controlled the nature and form of expression. 

Characterizing Senator Grimes* letter The Press and Trib- 
üne declared that his sentiments corresponded with those en- 
tertained by Republicans of "every State in the Union." The 
assertion was somewhat stronger than the facts justified ; but 
it correctly stated the Situation so far as the foremost anti- 
slavery editors and spokesmen represented the Republican 
party. Gideon Baily of The National Era; Samuel Bowles of 
The Springüeld, (Mass.) Republican; Wm. Cullen Bryant of 
The N. Y. Evening Post; Wm. Lloyd Garrison of The Liber- 
ator, and Horace Greeley of the N. Y. Tribüne, all these, the 
cautious and conservative no less than the irrepressible fanatic 
and radical, stood forth in Opposition to the principle and pol- 
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icy of the "Two Year" Amendment and added their pleas to 
the indignant protests of the Germans. 

To an anxious inquiry of Mr. Carl Heinzen, editor of Der 
Pionier, Lloyd Garrison at Boston branded the proposed 
Amendment in The Liberator, April 8, 1859 as "an act of po- 
litical injustice * * * and we have scarcely a doubt that the 
proposed amendment * * * will be rejected by a decided ma- 
jority." 

Greeley 's Tribüne on April 25 addressed an earnest, not to 
say solemn "Word to the Bay State." Therein the people of 
Illinois read : "But we pray the Republicans of Massachusetts 
to vote down the proposed Provision. It has been extensively 
paraded as a bugbear before the eyes of Republicans of for- 
eign, especially those of German birth, and its adoption now 
would work enormous mischief , especially throughout the Free 
West. It might defeat the election of a Republican President . 
in 1860. Just vote it down, let reason resume her sway among 
our Adopted Citizens." 

On April 28, The National Era printed at length an address 
of the German Citizens of Toledo, Ohio, protesting the act of 
Massachusetts and thus commended its sentiments: "We do 
not wonder at the feeling manif ested by our German fellow Cit- 
izens, but let them rcmember that the Republican party Stands 
committed, not for, but against any such discrimination." 

We have already noted that The Press and Tribüne had 
called the attention of its readers to the official pronouncements 
of Republican leaders and bodies in various states protesting 
against the proposed Amendment in Massachusetts, to the for- 
mal protest of the Republican State Central Committee of Wis- 
consin in March, and to a like action by the same body in Iowa 
in April. The readers of Greeley's Tribüne for May 3 read a 
long and earnest Address of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of New York : among the signers being Horace Gree- 
ley, R. M. Blatchford, later one of President Lincoln's ap- 
pointees to the Federal Supreme court at Washington, and 
Frederick Kapp. On May 11, The Press and Tribüne informed 
its constituents that another prominent Republican leader had 
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spoken out against the act of Massachusetts. As he was a 
conspicuous figure in the national arena and regarded as among 
the few upon whom the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency might fall in 1860, his expression was of more than com- 
mon interest. A portion of its editorial is given : 

GOV. CHASE ON NATURALIZATION. 

Governor Chase of Ohio in for warding to the State Cen- 
tral Committee a communication addressed to him by German 
Rcpublicans of Sandusky and vicinity with reference to the 
proposed naturalization law in Massachusetts, takes occasion to 
express his own views. He feels "very confident that the Com- 
mittee fully concur in the almost, if not entirely, unanimous 
(Republican) opinion in this State, that no discrimination should 
be made by amendment of a State Constitution or otherwise 
between Citizens of foreign and native birth. 

"Such has always been my opinion. I was therefore op- 
posed, as is well known, to the proposition urged upon the 
consideration of our legislature, some two or three years ago, 
for the incorporation by amendment into our State Constitution 
of a Provision similar to that proposed in Massachusetts, requir- 
ing one year's residence only after naturalization, instead of 
two." 

Writing apparently before the result of the election in 
Massachusetts was known, Dr. Bailey noting with concern 
"the sharp contest" within the Republican ranks of Massachu- 
setts over the wisdom of submitting and considering the "Two 
Year" Amendment, observed: 

"The Republicans of Iowa and other Western states have 
sent to Massachusetts formal protests, in the name of com- 
mon cause of Republicans, against the ratification (of the 
Amendment). Apart from the local injustice it will inflict upon 
the adopted Citizens of Massachusetts its effect upon the char- 
acter of the party, throughout the Union, as the conservator 
of universal Freedom, will be injurious." 

VI. 

The facts just set out disclose clearly that the leaders of 
the anti-slavery forces in all of the Northern States west of 
New England, save New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and pos- 
sibly Indiana, looked upon the "Two Year" Amendment as a 
serious menace to the Republican cause. They also make man- 
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ifest that the entire conservative dement of the party — if Dr. 
Bailey and Horace Greeley are fair samples — as well as the 
radical dement earaestly desired the defeat of the measure 
because it was feit that approval of the measure would place 
the party 's chances in jeopardy in the approaching national 
election. As most of the influential editors and responsible 
leaders of the Republican party assumed — at least proclaimed 
their assurance and confidence — that the Amendment would 
be decisively defeated by the Republican electors of Massa- 
chusetts, it was decidedly disconcerting, not to say distressing, 
to learn from the returns on May 9 that the "odious Amend- 
ment" had carried by a considerable majority, carry ing too in 
the most populous counties and in the chief cities where wealth 
and education may be presumed to be at their maximum. 

The Press and Tribüne might charge that the Democrats 
were the real marplots in compassing the adoption of the 'Two 
Year" restriction but its editors and all weatherwise political 
leaders knew that the Germans and French and Scandinavians, 
Bohemians, Hungarians and Swiss, adversely affected by such 
legislation would not swallow such an explanation — the Re- 
publican party was in füll control in Massachusetts and would 
have to assume and carry all the obloquy and condemnation re- 
sultant from the passage of the act and the favorable action 
thereon at the polls. Sundry ugly facts could not be ignored or 
tossed aside. The Philadelphia platform of 1856 seemed to be 
grossly disregarded. Public confidence among the Germans 
in the reliability of the party as to its pledges was rudely shaken 
by the conduct of the Rcpublicans of Massachusetts. Alarm 
and suspicion, discontcnt and dissension, revolt and secession 
wcre not remote possibilities. but were imminent probabilities. 

To dissipate this alarm became a matter of the greatest ur- 
gency. It was necessary immediately to convince the Germans 
that the Republicans in the West were not of the same ilk with 
their brethren of the Old Bay State; that they did not con- 
template and would not give countenance to, or tolerate any 
like proposal in local legislation. Convincing and conclusive 
proof that the Republican leaders of Illinois were seized with 
anxiety, that suggested panic, was given the public in an aston- 
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ishing demonstration. In the Week and a half following May 9 
cvery rcsponsible Republican lcader in Illinois came out in 
the open and in the most explicit unequivocal f ashion declared 
himself. 

The significance of the expressions here referred to are 
so important in determining subsequent developments in the 
career of Abraham Lincoln and played such a serious part in 
Controlling the course and drift of things generally and they 
have been so utterly ignored — or rather they have been so ut- 
terly overlooked by all historians, that sundry literary canons 
are violated and all of the Communications are given in ex- 
tenso. In this way only can the reader of the present day ap- 
preciate the contemporary importance of the matter in issue 
and the enormous Strategie significance attached to formal dec- 
larations by the responsible Republican leaders. The Commun- 
ications are presented in chronological order, without com- 
ment. Analysis, comparison and interpretation will follow. 



VII. 

On the 16th of May, The Press and Tribüne of Chicago 
reprinted from Die Illinois Staats-Zeitung, the following letter 
addressed to the editor thereof , Mr. George Schneider : 

Galena, Illinois, May 11, 1859. 

My Dcar Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowlcdge the receipt of your favor 
of yesterday propounding to me the following questions : 

"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as they 
now stand, and particularly against all and every extension of 
the probation [timel ? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, as 
the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and 
every discrimination that may be attempted to be made between 
the native-born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, [for] attempting to exclude the 
adopted Citizens of two years from the ballot-box, as unwise, 
unjust and uncalled for?" 

In answer to the first question I State that I am in favor of 
maintaining the present naturalization laws intact, and am utterly 
opposed to extending the time of probation. 

In regard to the second proposition : I most certainly regard 
it as one of the highest duties of the Republican party to resist 
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all discriminations between native-born and adopted Citizens as 
to the right of su ff rage. 

Referring to the third question: I desire to say, I can find 
no language to express my abhorrence of the action of those 
Republicans in the Massachusetts Legislature who passed the 
law proposing the Amendment to the Constitution of that State, 
excluding the adopted Citizens from the right of suffrage for 
two years, and also the Republicans out of the Legislature who 
have just voted for the adoption of the Amendment. This 
action is the outgrowth of that "intolerant Know-NothinRisra" 
which culminated in what is known as the "Heiss" of 1855 and 
is not only "unwise, unjust and uncalled for" but is a lasting 
disgrace and reproach to the State. Denouncing Know-Nothing- 
ism in the heyday of its power and strength, I should be unjust 
to myself if I did not now denounce its last and meanest act 
in securing the adoption of the illiberal, unnecessary and cow- 
ardly amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts — the Republicans in that State, 
who have voted for the amendment, have placed themselves 
beyond the pale of sympathy with the Republicans of the other 
states, who universally condemn their action and who will not 
hold themselves responsible for it in any way, shape, or 
nature. I am 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) E. B. Washburne. 

Three days later the same journal reprinted from the Staats- 
Zeitung a letter from Congressman J. F. Farnsworth: 

St. Charles, May 13, 1859. 

Geo. Schneider, Esq., 

Editor "III. Staats-Zeitung." 

Dear Sir : — I have received your letter of the lOth, in which 
you allude to the Amendment of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, recently adopted in that State, by which naturalized 
Citizens are debarred the right of voting until two years after 
the period of their naturalization. 

Although this action of Massachusetts may be regarded as 
local, which cannot affect the Citizens of other states, and with 
which we are not directly concerned, yet I fully agree with you 
in the expression that it is an "odious Amendment"— odious 
because it is insulting and unjust to that class of Citizens who 
are affected by it. It discriminates between the native and the 
adopted Citizen in favor of the former. That is wrong; and as 
a Republican, knowing something, I trust, of the principles of 
that party, and of the sentiments of its leading members, I 
believe I but ccho the voice of the great mass of the Republican 
party when I protest against any attempt, come from what 
quarter it may, to fasten upon us or to make the Republican 
party in any manner responsible for a principle like that involved 
in the Massachusetts Amendment. 

In my opinion, nine tenths of the Republican delegation in 
Congress, at least, are opposed to any change of the present 
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naturalization laws. They are satisfied with those laws as 
thcy now are. 

These are at all events my sentiments, briefly expressed, 
and you are at perfcct liberty to publish them; indeed, I am 
glad of the opportunity your note affords me of uttering my 
opinions through the Channel of your valuable paper. 

Very truly yours, 

J. F. Farns Worth. 

On Saturday evening, May 14, the Republicans of Spring- 
field appear to have met in a general mass meeting in the hall 
of the Young Men's Republican Association. The nature and 
earnestness and design of their proceedings are exhibited in a 
most instructive manner in a special despatch that appeared 
at length in The Press and Tribüne, May 18. The despatch 
with headlines follows: 

THE MASSACHUSETTS AMENDMENT. 

Resolutions of the Young Men's Republican Association at 
Springneid. 

"Correspondence of the Press and Tribüne." 

Springneid, Iii., May 15, 1859. 

I forward the accompanying copy of the resolutions adopted 
at a special meeting, held on the night of 14th inst., at the rooms 
of the Young Men's Republican Association, in accordance with 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at this meeting to all the leading 
Republican papers throughout this State, with a request that 
they be published. 

Yours very respectfully, 

John C. Barker, 
Sec'y Y. M. R. A. 

At a meeting held at the rooms of the Young Men's Re- 
publican Association, on Saturday evening, May 14th, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has by 
recent vote, sanctioned a law depriving the foreign born Amer- 
ican Citizens of the elective franchise for two years after nat- 
uralization; and 

Whereas, Silence thereto by political bodics elsewhere may 
be constructed as an approval of such provisions; and 

Whereas, It has been the practice of the (so called) Democ- 
racy, north and south, to lay to Ihe charge of the Republican 
Party all their own petty meannesses; and 

Whereas, The great Republican party in their platforms, 
and elsewhere, have repudiated every principle that would in 
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any degree recognize any distinction betwcen thcir fellow Citi- 
zens of foreign birth and others; and 

Whereas, We hold that every true Republican must rcjoicc 
at the manner in which the foreign vote has lately rebuked the 
demagoging Democracy, and shown, unequivocally, their warm 
love of Liberty and Equal Laws ; and 

Whereas, They are one with us in sustaining the great 
fundamental doctrine, enunciated by Jefferson, fought for by 
Washington, and defended and maintained by all the great and 
good of every country, clime and age, "That all men are created 
equal," therefore, 

Ist. Resolved, That we, Republicans of Illinois, regard with 
feelings of scorn, detestation and contempt any act calculated in 
any degree to overthrow the doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence, be it from whom or where it may. 

2nd. Resolved, By the Republicans of the city of Spring- 
field, Illinois, that, disclaiming all right or inclination to inter- 
fere with the action of a sister State, we protest decidedly and 
solemnly against any Provision by which a duly naturalized 
foreigner must be in the United States a period beyond five 
years, before he can lawfully vote; and assert that no discrim- 
ination should be made, by amendment of a State Constitution, 
or otherwise, between Citizens of foreign and Citizens of native 
birth. 

Whereas, Our naturalized fellow Citizens in the magnani- 
mous enthusiasm with which they united in our State, at the 
recent elections, with their American brethren, have proven 
themselves on the sacred side of Freedom and Reform, therefore 

Resolved, That we feel ourselves bound by every Obligation 
of duty and honor to oppose earnestly and persistently every 
attempt to impair or abridge any Privileges now enjoyed by 
them or their fellow immigrants. 

4th. And Whereas, In the firm and manly Position taken 
by the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, on the question 
of the naturalization laws, he has evinced the true principles and 
spirit of the doctrines of the Republican Party; as also have 
Messrs. Schurz of Wisconsin, Chase of Ohio, and Grimes of 
Iowa; therefore 

Resolved, That we most heartily concur in and endorse the 
course pursued by these honorable gentlemen, and herewith 
tender our most sincere thanks for the able manner in which 
they have vindicated the integrity of the Republican Party. 

James Ousley, 
Jno. C. Barker, President pro tem. 

Secretary. 
Springfield, May 14th, 1859. 

The meeting at which the foregoing resolutions were 
adopted was not a dull, "cut and dried affair." There were 
speeches and apparently a generous outpouring of intense feel- 
ing. Among the Speakers was no less a notable than Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Herndon, the law partner of Abraham Lincoln and 
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later his biographer. His speech was evidently esteemed of 
more than ordinary importance, either by the Speaker or by 
the audience, for it appeared at length in the columns of The 
Daily State Journal on May 17 in its account of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of Saturday night, as f ollows : 

MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENSHIP. 
Speech of Wm. H. Herndon. 

Mr. Herndon, after rapidly surveying the State of Europe, 
and the European crisis, and the struggles of the people of the 
continent for liberty and nationality, complitnented the Amer- 
ican people on their prosperity, peace and power, and spoke 
substantially as f ollows: 

Finally, Mr. President, we are gathered here in this hall 
tonight — we Republicans, native and foreign-born — for the spe- 
cial purpose of giving vent to our sentiments and expression to 
our ideas on the late act of Massachusetts in relation to her 
naturalized Citizens. We Republicans, as Citizens of this city 
and the State of Illinois, do not pretend that we have any 
right to dictate to a sister State of this Union what institutions 
she shall or shall not have. But as American Citizens — as 
Republicans — we have some dear rights; and when any law of 
any State projectingly acts upon us, reaches outside of that 
State, and by its spring and sweep, injuriously and destructively 
affects us, then we have an undoubted right to give speedy and 
quick utterance to our sentiments, and expression to our ideas 
in relation thereto. This far we go, but no farther. The late 
act of Massachusetts touches the whole Republican party from 
Maine to Georgia, and from New York to California, not only 
now, but far distant in the future, unless fully understood. 

It is now well understood in Massachusetts that the Democ- 
raey of that State is partially, if not wholly, responsible for the 
passage of the Constitutional Provision, odious as it is. I now 
hold a letter in my band from Boston, which says in substance 
"that the Democracy really wanted the law passed; some voting 
for it, some scattering tickets in its favor on the day of the 
election, and all wanting it to pass, and voting stoutly for it. 
They could have killed if it they had wished to do so." 

Were we not now quickly to speak out our ideas on this» 
law of Massachusetts, it might be inferred, it would be meanly 
implied by the corrupt Democracy for political purposes, that 
the Republicans of Illinois approved of the act, together witli 
its cruel and destruetive policy, and rank injustice to our 
foreign-born Citizens. The Republican principle on this ques- 
tion is— once an American Citizen always an American Citizen, 
with all the burthens, rights and Privileges attaching thereto, and 
which is never to be taken away, except by forfeiture through 
the man's own acts. This law of Massachusetts denies or repud- 
iates this, and we, as Republicans, do now and here say that we 
most heartily and unanimously disapprove this law, because it is 
contrary to fundamental principles, and for the following 
reasons : 
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First, because it is impolitic, and second, because it is wrong 
and unjust to all that class of American Citizens who happen to 
be born on European soil, and others not Americans. These 
Citizens, intelligent, good and patriotic men, have fled from the 
towering oppressive thrones— iron chains and glittering bayonets 
of the despots of the Old World, and have landed among ns 
to make this their adopted free homes, supposing that there 
would and should be equality— at least, as broad as that laid 
down in the Dred Scott case— among all American Citizens. 
We see, however, that they are to be somewhat mistaken, if the 
Legislative of Massachusetts vitalizes this latent constitutional 
power by an operative act. 

This law is wrong and unjust Once an American Citizen 
always so. The Republicans all over this State have taken 
broad, deep and radical grounds against this law; against its 
cruel impolicy and its stinging injustice; and so now and here 
tonight, in this Republican hall, we solemnly protest against it, 
in the namc of Republicanism, and send out our protest to the 
world. 

I have as a Republican long since and often in speeches and 
in print — in private circles and on the stump, all over this State, 
expressed my views on this subject, and have said that I know 
of no distinction among men, except those of the heart and 
head. I now repeat that, though I am native born, my country 
is ilie World, and my love for man is as broad as the race, and i 
as deep as its humanity. As a matter of course I include native 
and foreign people, Protestant and Catholic, "Jew and Gentile." 
I go the füll length of justice to all men— equality among all 
American Citizens, and frcedom to the race of man. That 
party — that class — that man or party who adopts different ideas 
and expresscs them by word or act — gives vent by tongue or 
deed to them — is cruelly or wickedly despotocratic, though it may 
call its principles Democratic. In the center of its heart it is a 
despotism, soon to bloom into onc-man. iron-willed Ahsolutism. 
Names are nothing, but principles are as deep as the world. 
The roots of things — the purposes and intents — are the tests. 
Look at this — justice and liberty to all men, and then at this — 
justice and liberty to a special few, and they to judge of the 
times and necessities. In the one is Heaven's justice broad and 
deep, and in the other despotism. 

Republicans, score deep on your banner mortised and but- 
tressed on the Philadelphia platform, and let there be no cow- 
ardly dodging for timid policy's sake from this, this ever-living 
vital principle, liberty and equality to all American Citizens, 
native or foreign born, and freedom and justice to the race of 
men around the globe. With these principles nothing can impede 
your young, living, irresistible power, or prove victorious over 
you, for you have the swcep and power of God's great rushing 
currents to bear you on to victory o'er the world. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began, and by this principle 
I am willing to live or die — freedom and justice to all men — 
equality and liberty to all American Citizens, native or foreign 
born, Protestant or Catholic; and may the chains of universal 
or partial despotism on mind or body— on individual or the 
race, be shivered and broken and snapt; and ring out loud and 
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long against the Bastile prison doors, crossed barred and iron 
gratcd— "Keeper, open this door and let us go out joyous, 
bounding and happy, for we too now are free by God's great 
law." 

Tuesday, May 17, was a busy day for the Republican lead- 
ers of Illinois, for on that date three of the prominent spokes- 
men of the party composed extended and important replies to 
letters addressed to them by committees of Germans asking 
them for specific declarations as to their attitude on the sub- 
jects referred to. One was written by Mr. N. B. Judd, as a 
member of the Republican State Central Committee ; another 
was written by Abraham Lincoln, and the third by Mr. Lyman 
Trumbull, U. S. Senator. They are presented in the order 
named: 

Chicago, May 17, 1859. 

To Messrs. Theobald Pfeiffer, E. Violand and Louis Dcider: 

Gentlemen: — Your communication on behalf of the German 
Club of Peoria reached Chicago during my absence in a neigh- 
boring State. 

The State Central Committee is composed of eleven mem- 
bers, viz. : two from the State at large and one from each Con- 
gressional District. The distance at which they reside from 
one another renders it impracticable to assemble the Committee 
to act upon the subject matter of your communication. I had 
supposed that the position of the Republican Party of Illinois, 
in upholding equality among Citizens, whether native or adopted, 
and hence its Opposition to any burdens or restrictions upon the 
right of suffrage that should distinguish between classes of Citi- 
zens, was so well defined that it did not require a repetition. 
The first State assemblage in Illinois, called for the purpose of 
organizing a resistance to the slave oligarchy, and at which the 
Republican Party was organized, met at Bloomington on the 
29th day of May, 1856. 

That Convention did not limit its action to measures only 
looking to the resistance of slave encroachments upon the rights 
of freemen, but it met the other question of Proscription, and 
adopted the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the spirit of our institutions, as well as 
the Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty of conscience, 
as well as political freedom; and that we will proscribe no one, 
by legislation or otherwise, on aecount of religious opinion, or 
in consequence of place of birth." 

The Convention did not confine itself to words, but by its 
acts proved its good faith by nominating for some of its highest 
places your countrymen, Hon. Fred. Hecker and Hon. Francis 
A. Hoffman. 

The Convention that nominated John C. Fremont assembled 
at Philadelphia in June of that year, and it confirmed the posi- 
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tion taken by Illinois by adopting as a part of its National Piat- 
form the following resolution : 

"Believing that the spirit of our institutions, as well as the 
Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty of conscience 
and equality of rights among Citizens, we oppose all legislation 
impairing their security." 

The incorporation of that resolution into the Philadelphia 
Platform was effected principally by the united efforts of the 
delegates from the State of Illinois, and by no one was it urged 
more earnestly than by our German friends in the delegation. 
George Schneider of the Staats-Zeitung, Greiun (Grimm?) of 
Belleville and H. Kreismann of this city. In the contest that 
followed, the Illinois Rcpublicans maintained the Position thus 
taken. The party has had another State Convention, viz: in 
1858, and your countryman, Gov. Koerner, was its presiding 
officer. Such have been the principles and practices of the 
Republicans in Illinois and the history of the party on this ques- 
tion of Proscription. 

The local history of the party will show that in all cases 
where it had the power, officcs, honors and rewards have been 
meted out regardless of nationality or birthplace. The Repub- 
lican press condemned, in no measured terms, this unjust dis- 
crimination proposed by Massachusetts as wrong and anti- 
Republican in principle, and oppressive to that noble band of 
adopted Citizens, who, believing in freedom, free labor, free 
homes and free lands, had, side by side with the native-born, 
fought the political battles of freedom. 

As a member of the State Central Committee, it never 
occurred to me that any one could doubt the hostility of the 
party in this State to any change in the laws by which the 
equality among Citizens should be disturbed. 

I believe that all the members of the committee agree with 
me in the opinion that all discrimination between native and 
adopted Citizens is unjust in itself and a violation of the equal 
rights which are the basis of our free institutions. The action 
of a small fraction of the people of Massachusetts is, in my 
opinion, an act of tyranny and oppression that should be rebuked 
by the Republicans throughout the Union. 

Respectfully yours, 

N. B. Judd, 
Chairman Rep. State Cen. Com. 

Wednesday morning, May 18, the Daily State Journal of 
Springfield, contained the following editorial which is repro- 
duced in extenso: 

MR. LINCOLN ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AMENDMENT. 

We are indebted to Dr. Canisius for a copy of a letter 
written by Mr. Lincoln, in reply to a note requesting his views 
upon the late action of the State of Massachusetts in restrictmg 
the right of su ff rage. We subjoin the letter together with the 
note which accompanied it: 
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Springfield, May 17, 1859. 

Editors Journal: — 

I havc received today a letter from Hon. Abraham Lincoln 
in regard to thc "Massachusetts Amendment" and the proposed 
"fusion" of the Republican party with other Opposition elements 
in 1860. This letter of one of the gallant Champions of our 
State is in accordance with the views of the whole German 
Population, supporting the Republican party, and also with the 
views of the entire German Republican press. It therefore 
would afford me pleasure if you would give it Publicity through 
your widely circulated journal. 

I am, yours, etc., 

Theodore Canisius. 



Springfield, May 17, 1859. 

Dr. Theodore Canisius: 

Dear Sir: — Your note asking, in behalf of yourself and 
other German Citizens, whether I am for or against the consti- 
tutional Provision in regard to naturalized Citizens, lately adopted 
by Massachusetts, and whether I am for or against a fusion of 
the Republicans and other Opposition elements, for the canvass 
of 1860, is received. 

Massachusetts is a sovereign and independent State; and it 
is no privilege of mine to scold her for what she does. Stillt 
if from what she has done an inference is sought to be drawn 
as to what I would do, I may without impropriety speak out. 
I say, then, that as I understood the Massachusetts Provision, I 
am against its adoption in Illinois, or in any other place, where 
I have a right to oppose it. Understanding the spirit of our 
institutions to aim at the elevation of men, I am opposed to 
whatever tends to de grade them. I have some Iittle notoriety 
for commiserating the oppressed condition of the negro; and 
I should be strangely inconsistent if I should favor any project 
for curtailing the existing rights of white men, even though 
born in different lands and speaking different languages from 
myself. 

As to the matter of fusion, I am for it, if it can be had on 
Republican grounds, and I am not for it on any other terms. 
A fusion on any other terms would be as foolish as unprincipled. 

It would lose the whole North, while the common enemy 
would still carry the whole South. The question of men is a 
different one. There are good patriotic men and able statesmen 
in the South, whora I would cheerfully support if they would 
now place themselves on Republican ground; but I am against 
letting down the Republican Standard a hair's breadth. 

I have written this hastily, but I believe it answers your 
questions substantially. 

Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln. 



We are glad Mr. Lincoln has written this letter. It is 
piain, straightforward and directly to the point. It contains not 
one word too much, neither does it omit anything of importance. 
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Mr. Lincoln occupies thc same ground as does the entirc Repub- 
lican party of the nation, and his letter will meet with their 
cordial concurrence and sympathy. 

The next day, Thursday, the State Journal contained the 
following response of Senator Lyman Trumbull to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Dr. Canisius, Charles Hermann and others, 
the same committee probably that addressed Mr. Lincoln ; the 
editorial comment in introduction closed with the Observation : 
"It has the ring of true metal." 

Alton, III., May 17, 1859. 
Messrs. Theodore Canisius, Charles Hermann and Others : 

Gentlemen :— Unlike some of our political opponents who 
refuse to express their opinions on the propriety of introducing 
slavery into Kansas, because they do not live in thc Territory, 
saying that if the people of Kansas [want it] it is their right to 
have it, and if they do not want it, they may, if the courts will 
let them, exclude it, and it is nobody's business out of thc 
Territory, which they do, I am ready on all proper occasions to 
express my condemnation of illiberal and anti-Republican movc- 
ments, no matter where they originate. 

Loving freedom and hating despotism, I can never be indif- 
ferent as to which shall prevail in any country, and white I 
recognize the authority of each State in the Union to determinc 
for itself the qualifications of its voters, I deny the Position 
assumed by our opponents, that the Citizens of every other State 
are prccluded from the expression of any opinion as to the 
propriety of its action. I have. thercfore, no hesitation in 
answering your inquiries in rcgard to the recent amendment of 
the Massachusetts Constitution, excluding persons hereafter 
naturalized, for two years thereafter, from the right of suffrage. 
Such a Provision creates an unjust discrimination between Citi- 
zens, violates the great principle of equal rights, and is in the 
very teeth of thc Republican creed. Massachusetts in adopting 
it has placed herseif in Opposition to every other Republican 
State, and to the Republican party in the country, which Stands 
pledged in its National platform to oppose all legislation itnpair- 
ing equality of rights among Citizens. While, therefore, I con- 
demn the action of Massachusetts, I think the course of the 
Democrats, in striving to make political capital out of it, deserv- 
ing of still greater condemnation. In the first place they stultify 
themselves before the country and repudiate the so-cafled great 
principles of leaving the people of each State perfectly free to 
form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their own 
way, by saying anything about thc internal affairs of Massa- 
chusetts. Their mouths, if governed by principle, should be 
forever shut, no matter what Massachusetts has done. Secondly, 
they themselves in their attempts to deprive foreign residents 
in Minnesota of any partieipation in the formation of their 
State government, and rights of suffrage, long enjoyed, were 
guilty of greater outrage than the people of Massachusetts, for 
the latter (as I understand) have not attempted to interfere 
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with the rights of suflfrage enjoyed by foreigners now residente 
of the State, but only to prescribe a different rule for those who 
shall come hereafter; while the Democratic party, not of an 
isolated State, but of the Nation, undertook in Congress to 
take away from persons of foreign birth, then residing in Min- 
nesota, the right of su ff rage which under previous acte of Con- 
gress and the Territorial Lcgislature they had long enjoyed. 
In this attempt they were defeated by the Republicans. Let 
Democrats answer for this attempt of the major ity of their 
party in the nation to rob foreign residente in Minnesota of 
previously vested rights, before they attempt to arraign Repub- 
licans of the Nation for the action of a few in Massachusetts, 
contrary to the declared creed of the party. 

Very respectfully, 

Lyman Trumbull. 

On May 21, The Press and Tribüne contained the follow- 
ing resolutions adopted at Peoria: 

"Resolution* of the Republicans of Peoria" — At a meeting 
of the Republicans of Peoria, of which Dr. J. D. Arnold was 
the President and Wm. L. Avery Secretary, L, R. Webb from 
the Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

The Republicans of the city of Peoria, in meeting assembled, 
for the purpose of considering the recent act of the people of 
Massachusetts imposing additional restrictions upon the rights 
of suffrage of foreign-born Citizens of that State, do 

Resolve, That, as one of the charges preferred by our fore- 
fathers in the Declaration of Independence against the King of 
Great Britain was that he was endeavoring to prevent the Popu- 
lation of these states, for that purpose of obstructing the law 
for the naturalization of foreigners and refusing to encourage 
their emigration hither, so we, viewing the recent unjust, oppres- 
sive and intolerant action of the people of Massachusetts, 
believe it to be incumbent on us to denounce the same in un- 
measured terms, as directly promoting the very evils our fore- 
fathers complained of, and as contrary to the spirit of our free 
institutions. 

Resolved, That believing, as we do, that the people of Illi- 
nois are greatly indebted to the foreign-born Citizens for the 
absence of human slavery in our midst, and its numerous 
attendant evils, and also believing that the spirit of our institu- 
tions and the Constitution of our country both guarantee liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights among Citizens, we deem it 
to be the policy and the duty of the Republican party to invite 
and encourage the affiliation and Cooperation of all men, foreign 
as well as native, to the end that the cause of freedom may be 
promoted and the material growth and prosperity of our 
country may be augmented. 

The two letters which follow were taken from the same 
journal from which the resolution just given is reprinted. The 
first one appeared in the issue of the 24th and the second in 
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the issuc of the 26th. The reasons for the delay in their pub- 
lication in the American press was probably due to the cir- 
cuitous transmission they underwent. Translation for the 
pages of the Staats-Zeitung, to whose editor they were both ad- 
dressed, and then their subsequent publication in The Press 
and Tribüne. 

Princcton, May 18, 1859. 

Editor of Illinois Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear Sir: — I have received yours of the 16th inst, request- 
ing my views on the following questions: 

"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as they 
now stand, and particularly against all and every extension of 
the probation [time] ? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, as 
the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and 
every discrimination that may be attempted to be made between 
the native-born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, [for] attempting to exclude the 
adopted Citizens of two years from the ballot-box, as unwise, 
unjust and uncalled for?" 

In reply I would say, that I am in favor of the naturaliza- 
tion laws as they are, and should oppose any law calculated to 
prejudice the rights of the adopted Citizen. This is in substance 
a reply to your second question. It is, without question in my 
mind, the mission and duty of the Republican party to oppose 
all and every discrimination between the adopted and native 
Citizen. In this respect there should be one rule for the stranger 
and the home born. 

In answer to the third inquiry I do not see what moral 
right the Massachusetts Legislature or the majority of her 
people have to suspend [or] temporarily to abrogate, for it 
amounts to this, the right of suffrage of a certain class of her 
Citizens. The amendment, therefore, to which you allude, is, 
in my opinion, "unwise, unjust and uncalled for." I deprecate 
this the more as it tends to distract and alienate those from Co- 
operation with the Republicans who are really with us in regard 
to the great objects we would achieve. My notions of human 
rights are such as to incline me to the largest liberality in 
bestowing the right of suffrage. Whoever is arrayed on the 
side of Freedom in its conflict with Slavery, of whatever clime 
and of whatever creed, the same politically is "my mother and 
sister and brother." 

Yours truly, 

Owen Lovejoy. 
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„ m Chicago, May 20, 1859. 

Editor Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear Sir : — On my return f rom Supreme Court last evening, 
I found your note of the 18th, asking my optnion as "Chairman 
of the Republican Central Committee of Chicago" of the recent 
Amendment of the Massachusetts Constitution. 

I understand that Amendment to impose upon naturalized 
Citizens a restriction of the right of suffrage not required of 
Citizens born in this country. I regard this as unwise, unjust, 
anti-Republican, and against the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. When the Constitution gave 
to Congress the power "to establish an uniform system of nat- 
uralization," and provided "that the Citizens of each State should 
bc entitled to all the Privileges and immunities of Citizens of 
the several States," it certainly could not have been expected 
that any State would impose restrictions upon the exercise of the 
rights of suffrage not required by the naturalization laws of the 
Federal Government 

But whatever may be the Constitutional right of Massa- 
chusetts to adopt this amendent, I regard it as most unwise, 
unjust, and antagonistic to the great principles upon which the 
Republican party is based. It is unwise and unjust to create a 
distinction between a native and a naturalized Citizen. When a 
man becomes naturalized, he voluntarily adopts our country as 
his own. He makes our country his country by choice, by 
preference. He becomes one of us. His home is with us. His 
fortunes, his interests, his family, his all, become identified with 
ours. Is it not as wise as it is just, that when he has thus 
clothed himself with the rights of American citizenship, he 
should be made to feel that he was a welcome addition to the 
great brotherhood of freemen which compose the Republic? 

While all must respect the feeling of attachment with which 
all good men remember their Fatherland, yet it is clearly the 
policy of our country so to treat her adopted Citizens as to 
make them regard all nationalities as secondary to the grand 
idea of American citizenship. 

This amendment, creating, as it does, an invidious distinc- 
tion, has a tendency to keep alive and active that class feeling 
which all should seek to suppress. This discrimination which it 
creates is as unjust to the memory of the dead as it is to the 
worth and merit of the living. The history of our country is 
brilliant with the names of those born in a foreign land, whose 
love of our free institutions induced them to connect their 
fortunes with ours. The names of La Fayette, of Gallatin, Kos- 
ciusko, Pulaski, De Kalb, Steuben, Emmett, and many others 
in our earlier and later history, show that however a narrow 
and illiberal feeling may have at times manifested itself in par- 
ticular localities, our country as a whole, in its policy towards 
the foreign-born, has been liberal and generous. Indeed, it is 
so obviously the interest of our country to encourage emigration 
and thereby develop our vast territories still unimpaired, that 
no other policy can prevail. The advantages of immigration 
here at the West, and especially to our own State and City, are 
so apparent, there has never been any difference of opinion 
among us on the subject. Our naturalized Citizens have brought 
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industry, enterprise, wealth, good morals, and all the elements 
of prosperity to the Northwest, and here they have engaged in a 
generous and not unsuccessful rivalry with us, in building up 
and advancing the prosperity of our common country. I am sure 
there are none among us who would lessen their Privileges. The 
policy of encouraging Immigration and felicitating the settlement 
and naturalization of foreigners among us, in the early history of 
the Republic, found its most earnest advocate in Thomas Jcffer- 
son, that great statesman whose disciples are today found in the 
Republican party alone. In this policy, as upon the question of 
slavery, the so-called Democratic party has abandoned the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson. He embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as onc of the grounds of Separation from the mother 
country, that "He (the King of Great Britain) has endeavored 
to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 
obstrueting the laws for the naturalization of foreigners, etc." 

The Republican party, recognizing as the basis for their 
Organization the great principles of liberty so earnestly advo- 
cated by Jefferson, are seeking to bring back the Government to 
the policy of its founders. Since the so-called Democratic party 
has passed into the exclusive control of the Slave Power, it has 
very nattirally manifested a jealousy of the free labor of 
the Old World, and its policy towards it has been narrow and 
unjust. The rapid addition of Free States in the Northwest, 
the result, in a large degree, of the emigration from abroad, has 
very naturally alarmed the Slave Power. Hence the illiberal 
Provision of the Kansas-Nebraska acts; hence the voting down 
by Democratic slaveholding Senators of the amendments pro- 
posed by Republican Senators, to encourage the settlement of 
the public lands. Hence the defeat, by the same influence, of 
the Homestead Bill ; hence the efforts of the pro-slavery Demo- 
cratic party to extend slavery over free territory; hence the 
infamous Kansas outrages and Lecompton swindle. 

The policy of the Republican party is to secure the unoccu- 
pied portion of this continent to the free labor of the world. 
The Democratic party controlled by the Slave Power is strug- 
gling to Africanize it, to appropriate it to slave labor. Hence 
that party is the natural enemy of the free labor which comes 
to us from abroad. The issue for 1860 is made up. The 
triumph of the Republican party will secure the public lands to 
free labor, without regard to birth-place. 

The triumph of the Democratic party will secure, so far 
as the influence of the Federal Government can control it, the 
territorics to slave labor. To furnish menns of aecomplishing 
this the slave trade is already openly, and under a Democratic 
Administration, carried on with impunity. 

With this great issue before us, I doubt not the American 
and German Republicans will be found fighting side by side for 
freedom and free labor. 

Our only strife will be to see who will do most to secure 
the success of those great principles of universal liberty which 
animate alike the American and the German Republican. 

Very truly yours, 

Isaac N. Arnold, 
Chairman Republican Central Committee. 
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Sufficient has been given, perhaps, to indicate the intensity 
of public interest during May in the "Two Year" Amendment 
among the electors of Illinois. The assertion, however, be- 
comes incontrovertible if one will examine the amount and 
character of the attention given the subject in the foremost 
papers of Illinois, if we merely note the number of editorials ; 
if we canvass the character of their expression and their 
length if we'list the number of reprints of articles from other 
papers dealing with the subject, of Communications thereon, of 
resolutions and speeches dealing with the Amendment. Some- 
what of the attention and space devoted to it may be inferred 
from foregoing exhibits but the intensity of public interest can 
best be realized by a mere catalog of the titles. As a summary 
and premise for the analysis which follows two lists are here 
given. They are taken from two of the leading dailies of 
Chicago : The first from a Republican organ ; the second from 
a Democratic organ. 

The Press and Tribüne contained the f ollowing articles, edi- 
torial and other: 

April 29 — "Republican State Central Committee of Iowa and the 
Naturalization Qucstion" — Reprint of resolutions. 
May 5 — "Massachusetts" — Editorial. 

May 6 — "The Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts" — Editorial. 

May 6 — "The Massachusetts Two Year Amendment" — Letter from 
Senator Grimes of Iowa— Reprint. 

May 11 — "Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts" — Editorial. 

May 11 — "Gov. Chase on Naturalization" — Editorial. 

May 14 — "The Massachusetts Amendment" — Editorial. 

May 16— "The Massachusetts Amendment" — Letter from Hon. 
E. B. Washburne — Reprint. 

May 17 — "The Massachusetts Amendment" — Editorial. 

May 18 — "The Democracy and the Massachusetts Amendment" — 
Editorial. 

May 18 — "The Massachusetts Amendment — Resolutions of the 
Young Men's Republican Association of Springneid" — Reprint. 

May 21— "The Massachusetts Amendment:" (1) "Lincoln's Letter 
to Dr. Canisius." (2) "Resolutions of the Republicans of Peoria." 
(3) "Speech of W. H. Herndon." 

May 23 — Senator Trumbull to Dr. Canisius. 

May 23 — I. N. Arnold to Editor of Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 

May 24 — "The Massachusetts Amendment." Reprints Lovejoy's 
Letter to Editor of Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 

May 26— "The Massachusetts Amendment." Reprints Judd's Let- 
ter to Germans of Peoria. 

May 28— Letter of F. B. Blair on the Massachusetts Amendment 
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The Chicngo Times, the particular organ of Senator Doug- 
las, during the same period, had the following articles upon 
the same subject : 

June 6— Reprint of Ohio State Republican Platform. 
May 5 — "The Proscription of Foreigners" — Editorial. 
May 7 — "A Silly Effort to Shirk Responsibility"— Editorial. 
May 11— "Interesting to Adopted Citizens"— Editorial. 
May 13 — "Republicans and the Two Year Amendment" — EditoriaL 
May 17— "Govcrnor Banks and the Two Year Amendment"— 
Editorial. 

May 19 — "Republicans and Foreigners" — Editorial. 
May 22 — "The Panic in the Republican Party" — Editorial. 
May 24— "Mr. I. N. Arnold's Letter"— Editorial. 
May 26— "Where is Mr. Judd?"— Editorial. 
May 27—" 'Gov' Judd's Letter"— Editorial. 

June 2— "The Republicans and Their Negro Allies in Massa- 
chusetts"— Editorial. 

June 10— "The Disabilities of Non-Citizens"— Editorial. 
June 15 — "Naturalization and Voting" — Editorial. 

Editors of our daily press are keen watchers of the currents 

and tides of populär interest. They are concerned with little 

eise and give scant consideration to dead eddies, mere drift 

wood and back wash. They are seldom aroused by abstrac- 

tions, "mere theories" or remote eventualities. The clash and 

clutch of human interests in the madding crowd hold them 

always in thrall. 

VIII. 

The exhibits just given indicate beyond all cavil that the 
Republicans of Illinois feit that they confronted a crisis and 
they appreciated that instant and decisive action was impera- 
tive if the plans of the party in the impending national cam- 
paign were not to be upset and their chances of success in 
1860 oblilerated. Sundry facts are worthy of note. 

The Germans of Illinois took their cue manifestly from 
the Germans of Iowa. This is obvious in the letters addressed 
by Mr. Schneider to Congressmen Farnsworth, Lovejoy and 
Washburne : for the questions the latter speeifieally answer are 
precisely those drafted by Dr. Hillgaertner, et al., and pre- 
sented to Senator Grimes and Harlan of Iowa. Mr. Schneider 
probably acted on his own initiative in presenting the inter- 
rogatories ; but it would not be stränge if Dr. Hillgaertner had 
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first suggested the manoeuvre to him, as he was familiär with 
German leaders in Chicago and intimately acquainted with the 
editorial force of the Staats-Zeitung. 

There was not, however, the concerted action in Illinois 
that there was in Iowa. Mr. Schneider appears to have acted 
singly and for himself in the letters he addressed to Messrs. 
Farnsworth, Lovejoy, Washburne and Arnold. Two of his 
letters were dated on the lOth ; one on the 18th and the other 
on the 20th. Committees seem to have been organized as in 
Iowa but without concert of action, one with another. Thus the 
committee at Peoria does not appear to have included the mem- 
bers of the one at Springfield. Dr. Theodore Canisius, Charles 
Hermann and others at Springfield addressed the same letter 
to Messrs. Lincoln and Trumbull. 

The influence of proceedings in Iowa on the course of 
events in Illinois is indicated not only in the similarity of the 
methods pursued, in the questions submitted, and in more or 
less concert of action, as in Iowa, but in the particular men- 
tion of Senator Grimes — naming him with Senator Wilson of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Carl Schurz of Milwaukee — in the res- 
olution adopted at Springfield on the night of May 14. The 
specific commendation of Iowa's junior Senator is rather sub- 
stantial evidence indicating the direct and positive influence of 
the antecedent developments in Iowa upon the course of events 
in Illinois. 

The stress of things produced by the demand of the Ger- 
mans for explicit declarations from the Republican leaders 
' in and about Chicago is illustrated by a minor incident not un- 
instructive here. Mr. N. B. Judd, next to Messrs. Lincoln 
and Trumbull was perhaps the most influential party chief 
among the Republicans of Illinois, at least of northern Illinois. 
For some reason his letter of May 17, of even date with Lin- 
coln and Trumbuirs responses to Dr. Canisius was not published 
in the American papers until May 26. Apparently the fact that 
he had been addressed by Messrs. Peiffer, Violand and Deider 
of Peoria was either known or suspected ; for on May 26, The 
Times of Chicago came out with a half column leader headed : 
"Where is Mr. Judd?" The public was told that "Washburne, 
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Lovejoy, Trumbull, Arnold, Lincoln and a number of Repub- 
licans in Illinois have published letters repudiating the actions 
of the Republicans of Massachusetts * * but never a word 
from Mr. Judd." The Democrats had a fine opportunity for 
first class bear-baiting and did not refrain. Mr. Judd's letter 
appeared in The Press and Tribüne on the same morning that 
The Times contained the editorial just cited. 

If any additional proof were needed to clinch the assertion 
of The Express and Herald of Dubuque, that the Republicans 
of Illinois were in a real panic it is abundantly afforded 
in the contents of the resolutions adopted at Peoria and Spring- 
field. Their language not only imports that the Germans had 
been grossly mistreated, insulted and outraged by the "Two 
Year" Amendment in Massachusetts but it declares that the 
liberties and the best memories of the American people were 
thereby assailed and put in danger. One of our major griev- 
ances against King George III was his harsh treatment of the 
forbears of the Germans and for them our fathers spilt their 
blood and treasure in the glorious revolution. More than this 
the Peorians proclaim that the freemen of the North and of 
Illinois in particular were "greatly indebted to the foreign born 
Citizens for the absence of slavery in our midst and its numer- 
ous attendant evils." Such allegation, while interesting and 
instructive and supremely flattering to the amour propre of the 
sensitive Germans, must have been astonishing information to 
lusty Americans and Know-Nothings, information that must 
have produced either complete stupefaction or intense exasper- 
ation and revulsion. But whether true or fallacious, the fact 
that the Republicans of Peoria would thus proclaim their ap- 
preciation of the momentous influence of the Germans in our 
common life and polity from the outset of our national life 
demonstrates the alarm, not to say the desperation, of the Re- 
publican managers in Illinois in May, 1859. 

The same conclusion follows from the character of the 
contents of the resolutions adopted at Springfield. Their lan- 
guage is not so pronounced and sweeping as was the case with 
those adopted at Peoria— the difference in the number of Ger- 
mans in the immediate neighborhood may account for the dif- 
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ference in the ardor and anxiety displayed — nevertheless the 
same alarm is exhibited. Moreover, it was displayed in a prac- 
tical fashion that indicated that the party managers deemed en- 
ergetic action urgent. The managers and the mass meeting 
directed the officers of the meeting to send copies of the res- 
olutions to all parts of the State and to secure their widest pub- 
lication. Such a proceeding by practical politicians in the State 
capital, at the instigation, or at the least with the approval of 
the party Chiefs, was a fact of the deepest significance. Little 
bands or groups of missionaries and philanthropists frequently 
proceed thus, without political significance ; but such a meeting 
as that on the 14th of May in the Republican Hall and such a 
series of resolutions and such a program of propagandism were 
facts of maximum political significance. 

Contemporary accounts do not show whether or not Mr. 
Lincoln attended the meeting at Springfield on May 14 ; but it 
is unlikely that he did do so, as the fact would have been widely 
heralded. We may assume that the meeting, however, was not 
without his knowledge and approval for it is inconceivable that 
local leaders, many of whom were ardent Promoters of his po- 
litical interests, would go ahead reckless of his adverse opin- 
ion. This conclusion is almost compelled by the presence and 
participation in the proceedings of his law partner, Mr. Wm. 
H. Herndon. Partners in practical business are not necessarily 
co-workers in politics. But in this instance there was complete 
reciprocity of interest — although not pcrfect accord always in 
practical application of views or concurrence as to time and 
place for expression or action — and a mutual consideration that 
makes certain the conclusion that Mr. Herndon did nothing and 
said nothing that night without feeling that his distinguished 
associate in business was not only not averse but approved. We 
may presume confidently that there had been more or less Con- 
ference between them and other local leaders as to the nature 
of the danger threatening from the Germans. 
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IX. 

The various letters from the Republican leaders present 
sundry interesting and some very instructive phases. They 
vary widely in the art of their expression, in the tactics of the 
writers, in the degrees of prudence and in the vehemence dis- 
played in discussing the various phases of the matter in issue. 
The art of Mr. Lincoln's letter to Dr. Canisius, its political 
significance and its supcrior efficiency can only be appreciated 
by close comparison. 

The kindest, the mildest letter, in some respects the most 
considerate of the sensibilities of opponents is that of Con- 
gressman Lovejoy's. He is concise and unequivocal. He con- 
fines himself entirely to dissent from the principle of the act 
but refrains from harsh criticism of those responsable for the 
"Two Year" Amendment. There is a grace and charity that 
secms rcniote from the hurly-burlv and clash of politics. It 
suggcsts the idealist and philanthropist, the philosopher and the 
preacher, rather than the keen, poised politician, alert to con- 
serve his forces and counterbalance against reaction. 

Congressmen Farnsworth and Washburne indulge in strong 
language. Mr. Farnsworth brands the act of Massachusetts 
as "odious," pronounces it "insulting and unjust" and "pro- 
tests" against any one charging the Republicans with respon- 
sibility thercfor. Congressman Washburne is much more ve- 
hement and sweeping in his observations. He asserts his "ab- 
horrence of the action of those Republicans of Massachusetts." 
He refers to it as "this last and meanest act ;" as a recurrence 
of "Intolerant Know-Nothingism ;" and he proclaims that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts who supported the Amendment 
had "placed themselves beyond the pale of sympathy" of Re- 
publicans elsewhere who "universally condemn their action." 

Such characterization no doubt effectively expressed the 
feelings and the sentiments of the Congressmen quoted and no 
doubt thoroughly satisfied the utmost demands of the Ger- 
mans immediately in mind. But such vigor, such slashing epi- 
thet and vehemence of denunciation "cut both ways", as ex- 
perienced politicians know füll well. The physical law of ac- 
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tion and reaction operates in politics. Such language would 
produce resentment and recrimination among "Americans" 
and sometime Know Nothings and among all those in Massa- 
chusetts who had given countenance and support to the Amend- 
ment in question. If the majorities in their respective districts 
made Congressmen Farnsworth and Washburne safe and in- 
different to the feelings of those criticized, or of their friends 
and sympathizers, they might be reckless as to consequences. 
Otherwise they were imprudent and impolitic. If either Con- 
gressman had or might have some far-reaching plans, the reali- 
zation of which ultimately depended upon the good will and 
concurrence of fellow Republicans in Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and other states where sentiments similar to those preva- 
lent in Massachuetts were not uncommon, then such harsh 
and sweeping criticism and denunciation were not merely im- 
prudent but utter folly. 

The letters of the two party field marshals, Messrs. I. N. 
Arnold and N. B. Judd, were much more effective in these re- 
spects. They were very adroit in their comment and prudent 
in their criticism. There is little or nothing in their letters 
that would arouse virulent retort or produce violent resent- 
ment. Each one dwells upon the positive and substantial ef- 
forts of the Republican Party to encourage liberal legislation 
in State and national government beneficial to the foreign born. 
Mr. Arnold enlarges effectively upon the studied discrimination 
enforced or urged by the pro-slavery leaders in Congress against 
foreigners in recent or in pending legislation — especially in the 
Homestead bills. Mr. Judd was particularly strong in the pre- 
sentation of his views. He emphasized the well known efforts 
of the Republican party and its leaders not only to insure the 
foreign born equality before the law but also to promote Ger- 
mans in respect of public honors. Of the letters of both it may 
be said that while both easily commended themselves to Ger- 
mans and both were lacking in harsh comment which would 
provoke counteraction, both would dull and deaden the ener- 
gies of Americans and nativistic propagandists. Their Con- 
tents would enhance the chances of Republican success in and 
about the cities of Chicago, Peoria or Quincy, but not in the 
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counties of Logan, Madison, Mason, Morgan and Sangamon, 
counties, wherein Southerners swarmed and old-line Whigs 
and supporters of Fillmore predominated. 

Senator Trumbull's letter is especially interesting in con- 
trast with those just named and with that of his great con- 
temporary. It is a strong letter, as we should anticipate from 
a statesman of the large calibre and staunch character of Sen- 
ator Trumbull. But while he delivers some vigorous thrusts 
and satisfies the most captious of Germans, his letter does not 
stand comparison with the other letter addressed to Dr. Cani- 
sius on the same date, neither in style nor in substance. 

Senator Trumbull needlessly asserts his courage. His char- 
acter had been thoroughly tested and was well known to be 
stout and staunch. He does not berate his fellow Republicans 
in Massachusetts with harsh epithets that burn or scar, 
but he does present his criticism of Massachusetts in 
such a way as to make his fellow Republicans in that 
Commonwealth sting with the implications of his char- 
acterization. In what possible way could he in that year 
of grace have been more severe upon the electors of Massa- 
chusetts than by the deadly parallel he bluntly suggests between 
the iniquities in Kansas under the ruthless slavocrats and the 
injustice done the foreign born and naturalized Citizens by the 
discrimination enforced against them in the Commonwealth 
whose Citizens serenely assumed primacy in culture and 
christianity ; and on occasion were not averse to asserting their 
superiority ? Even ardent Abolitionists of the Garrisonian per- 
suasion might conceivably resent such a damnatory implication. 

He concedes the right of a State under our Federal scheme 
to conduct its domestic policy as its electors may deem appro- 
priate, yet he contradicts his concession by the nature of the 
criticisms he applies. A right in law implies a duty on the 
part of others to respect its exercise and to submit in silence or 
with grace if we disapprove. 

Senator Trumbuirs condemnation of the Democrats be- 
cause they sought to make "political capital" out of the act of 
the Republicans et al. in Massachusetts must have produced a 
sardonic smile when Democrats read it or heard of it. He 
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counters with but little force when he shows that the Demo- 
crats really were as bad as the Repubücans in this matter, and 
even worse because they were doing violence to their pet 
dogma of populär sovereignty when they criticized the electors 
of Massachusets for enacting the "Two Year" Amendment. 
The inference from this counter was again the deadly par- 
allel between Kansas and Massachusetts. 

He seems to make a more vigorous and effective thrust 
when he refers to the effort of the Democrats to deny the right 
of suffrage to aliens resident in Minnesota at the time the act 
for the admission of that State into the Union was on its pas- 
sage through Congress. Conceding the point his counter as- 
sertion was negative: it meant that the Repubücans were as 
bad as the Democrats and Germans could not count upon su- 
perior treatment from the Repubücans. To say that the other 
fellow is just as bad as we are or given to üke reprehensible 
tactics is public confession that our course is not creditable. 
Senator Trumbull, however, shot wide of the real mark, and 
for him, strangely missed the real point in issue in his refer- 
ence to the Constitution of Minnesota. The two cases were not 
coincident or parallel at all. In the case of Minnesota the 
Democrats sought mercly to deny the right of suffrage under 
the new Constitution submitted to Congress to aliens, to-wit, 
foreign born not yet naturalizcd. Their design did not affect 
naturalized Citizens adversely in any manner. In Massachu- 
setts, on the other hand, naturalized American Citizens, the 
peers under our great Federal charter and laws of any and all 
of the lineal descendants of the Pilgrim fathers were specifical- 
ly barred from equal rights and Privileges in the electoral fran- 
chise, until they could certify an additional residence of two 
years. This was a bald and open discrimination between Ameri- 
can Citizens. A Carl Folien, a Francis Lieber, a Carl Schurz 
did not have the samc right in respect of the ballot and public 
office in the Great Commonwealth of the Puritans that an igno- 
rant, stupid, vicious runaway Negro from the Dismal Swamp 
enjoyed after a single year's residence. This was a blazing 
contrast that loomed huge and disagreeable on the horizon and 
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explanation or palliation but aggravated the offense. Frank 
disapproval alone sufficed. 

Senator Trumbull wrote Dr. Canisius, as he spoke in the 
arena. He had his eye fixed solely upon the great enemy of the 
public welfare as he viewed the prospect, namely the Pro-Slav- 
ery party, and he directed his fire chiefly with that Opponent im- 
mediately and ultimately in view. The allurement of Germans, 
the prevention of their defection, the allayment of their dis- 
content and suspicion in Order that their numbers and tre- 
mendous energy as one of the major corps of the Anti-Slavery 
forces might be conserved and enhanced — such was the primary 
consideration of Senator Tmmbull. The intense feelings of 
"Americans" and Nativists ; the keen sensibilities of puritani- 
cal folk who disliked the liberal notions and jovial customs of 
the foreign born ; the rancorous hate of religious fanatics and 
the persistent nialevolence of nativistic zealots and factionists 
— these matters that count always and must always be included 
carefully in the reckoning were not foremost in Senator Trum- 
bull's mind and they do not appear to have received any inci- 
dental consideration. The possibility, let alone the probabil- 
ity that the potency of the Germans had an equivalent correla- 
tive that could prove no less potent for good or ill to the great 
cause he sought to promote by his letter to Dr. Canisius does not 
appear to have been in contemplation. 

X. 

The speech of Mr. Herndon, Mr. Lincoln's law partner, at 
the Republican Hall, Springfield, Saturday night, May 14, is in 
many respects one of the most interesting exhibits of all those 
given. His speech, like the resolutions, was given extensive 
publication. It appeared not only in the State Journal at the 
capital and in The Press and Tribüne at Chicago, but it was 
printed at length in Garrisons Liberator at Boston, April 8. 

The prominence of Mr. Herndon in the meeting in the na- 
ture of the case suggests concert of action between himself 
and his distinguished partner. In the first place it may be 
doubted if any serious political movement was undertaken by 
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the Republican leaders of Springfield between 1856 and 1860 
without the immediate knowledge and advice, or general ap- 
proval of Mr. Lincoln. The fact that Mr. Herndon's speech 
was printed at all and so widely published, suggests prear- 
rangement in the well known law office on the Courthouse 
Square. The intimacy of the partners, their general harmony 
of views and Mr. Herndon's hearty desire to further the am- 
bitions and advancement of his associate are well known, and 
any other conclusion is inconceivable. 

Mr. Herndon's speech, however, was not in his best vein. 
Its style is rather highflown and the reasoning sentimental ; not 
nearly so strong as his published correspondence and his Life 
of Lincoln demonstrate him to have been capable of when at 
his best. It may not be fair to hold him accountable for what 
may have been a hastily written newspaper report of his 
speech, but its character and contents indicate strongly that 
the pnnters set it up from prepared copy. 

There is not a little in the speech that smacks of Garrison- 
ian idealism and New England transcendentalism. His phil- 
anthropy embraces the world and includes high and low alike. 
The idealist, however, keeps his feet on the ground. He dis- 
plays the practicality of the wily politician and plays directly 
upon the sensibilities of the Germans with the zeal of the av- 
erage stump Speaker. 

He apparently made a wide survey of the struggles of 
European peoples for freedom and constitutional government 
and insinuated, if he did not directly assert, that the French, 
the Germans, the Greeks, the Hungarians, the Italians, were all 
of the Lord's elect, all parts of one stupendous whole that 
comprehends the European refugee and the hapless slave. 
Much of his reasoning, however, will not stand sharp scrutiny. 
This fact arouses no little curiosity as to the actual knowledge 
his law partner had of the speech before it was delivered and 
before its publication. For his associate in business would not 
have made the errors in tactics and the slips in prudence that 
stand out so clearly in Mr. Herndon's speech. 

Mr. Herndon declares that whenever the act of a State 
"projectingly acts upon us, reaching outside and by its swing 
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and sweep, injuriously and destructively affects us", then wc 
— the Citizens of sister states, nearby or remote, as the case 
may be — have a right to protest and, of course — if he means 
anything by the term Protest — to take adequate measures to 
nullify such action. Such reasoning, when advanced by the 
Southern statesmen in rejoinder to hostile legislation in North- 
ern states, was invariably treated with vaulting scorn by anti- 
slavery spokesmen. 

He follows the lead of The Press and Tribüne in alleging 
that the Democrats really conceived and pushed forward the 
unjust amendment in Massachusetts against which the Ger- 
mans protest. He informed his audience and the State and 
nation at large that the Democrats "could have killed it if they 
had wished to do so." The letter from a correspondent in 
Boston, to which he refers, was doubtless from his long time 
intimate friend, Theodore Parker. 

The total vote for the Amendment in the official retums 
reaclied only 21,119. That number was less than a third of 
the vote cast for Gov. Banks in 1856, who received 69,049 
votes ; and it was less than a fif th of the total vote cast for John 
C. Fremont for President in 1856, whose vote was 108,020. 
In other words, of the Republican electors in Massachusetts 
alone, there were four times as many who stayed at home on 
May 9 and either refused or neglected to vote against the 
Amendment. The entire Democratic vote in Massachusetts, 
either in 1856 or in 1858, did not aggregate 40,000. Mr. Hern- 
don was not one to permit himself to deal in gross perversions 
of figures or facts, but like many another "progressive" in these 
advanced days, he was more or less heedless, not to say reck- 
less, in assertion in the press and rush of controversy. 

In some respects the most astonishing Statement in Mr. 
Herndon's speech is his declaration : "Once an American Citi- 
zen, always an American Citizen." Such an assertion without 
qualification must have aroused violent memories in the minds 
of veterans of the War of 1812, who either heard or read his 
speech. It was in large part as a protest against this very 
doctrine that our nation waged a two years* war with Great 
Britain. Within a month four out of every five Republican 
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papers, and virtually all anti-slavery journals in the north were 
to break forth in one terrific chorus of furious denunciation of 
the concession by President Buchanan's venerable Secretary 
of State, Lewis Cass, of this self-same doctrine here pro- 
claimed by Mr. Herndon, and Germans were to prove the most 
vigorous and the most vehement protestants against the doc- 
trine which was then asserted by Austria, France, Germany 
and Russia against their emigrant sons. For years southern 
slaveowners and southern Ieaders had maintained that once a 
slave, always a slave, and they insisted on applying precisely 
the same principle to their fugitive chatteis, no matter how long 
they might reside in friendly northern states and no matter 
what Status might be conferred upon them by friendly legis- 
lation in their northern habitats. Yet their contention was 
universally treated with withering scorn by Abolitionists and 
anti-slavery Republicans. 

Excluding the considerations here adverted to, which usual- 
ly are matters of little concern to any but the hypercritical who 
count for little in the clash and clinch of party strife, Mr. Hern- 
don's speech had no little strength. His humanitarian senti- 
ments were generous and glowing with ardent feeling. His 
Democracy comprehended all classes alien and native, black 
and white, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, high and 
low. One law for all, one test of character and conduct under 
the law, equality of opportunity and uniformity of treatment 
under the Constitution and the laws; these were ideals that 
commend themselves and compel acceptance. Germans must 
needs applaud. 

In the light of the antecedent and collateral facts just 
exhibited, let us examine the character and contents of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's letter to Dr. Theodore Canisius. 

XL 

The most noteworthy fact about Mr. Lincoln's letter to Dr. 
Canisius, it is not extravagant to say, was the mere fact that 
the letter itself was written and given out to the public. The 
writer was not only not much given to letter writing, but on 
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principle studiously avoided committing his views on moot 
matters to paper. He was an exceedingly able and alert prac- 
tical politician and he knew the fatalities attendant lipon effu- 
sive epistolary declarations. He was afraid of the notable 
inopportuneness or unwisdom of publication amidst the kaleid- 
oscopic changes of politics and the constant shifting of public 
interest. 14 There must have been a serious exigency that com- 
pelled him to put himself thus on paper as he did in his Ietter 
of May 17 to the committee of Germans of the State capital. 

The Ietter of Mr. Lincoln, Iike the one of Senator Grimes, 
was a model of conciseness and lucidity, pith and point. He 
expresses dis*ent and disapproval of the act of Massachusetts, 
but he hits the nail and nothing eise. He does not enmesh him- 
self as did so many of his confreres in a network of ugly im- 
plications. His language neither bums nor scars, yet it is 
luminous and flashes far and wide a principle of human equal- 
ity that critics could not deny and those for whom it was in- 
tended would greet with hearty applause. He did not Iay about 
with cat— o-nine tails or "go after" the foolish patriots and phil- 
osophers of the Old Puritan Commonwealth. At the same time 
he Struck straight out at the act complained of by the Germans. 

The Ietter to Dr. Canisius exhibits the surefooted lawyer, 
who is scrupulously observant of principle and realizes the 
depth and sweep thereof and the ground fact that a right, when 
it exists, must compel respect for those exercising it, as the 
correlative duty that insures the realization of the right. Thus 
his frank assertion that he had no right to "scold" the people 
of Massachusetts for their determination as to a matter of 
internal administration. But his explicit declaration to this 
effect is not inconsistent with his immediate assertion that he 
was opposed to the principle and policy of the Amendment in 
Massachusetts and that he would oppose its adoption in Illi- 
nois and in the federal Jurisdiction wherever he had a legal 
right of expression and action. 

" See Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by M. M. Miller, Vol. IX. 
T.etters to Schuyler Co! fax and to Geo. D. Prenticc. The latter Lincoln 
held for some time in his possession, uncertain as to the advisability of 
forwarding. 
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Whüe there is no "protest" against the act of Massachu- 
setts, no denunciation and no ugly implications in Mr. Lincoln's 
communication which could give just offense to his fellow Re- 
publicans in that State, nevertheless, his letter does plainly pro- 
nounce the "Two Year" Amendment unjust and to be deplored. 
We cannot, in the nature of the case, exercise our just right 
of public discussion whereby we may condemn and deplore 
an act or policy without thereby passing an adverse judgment 
upon the persons or party responsible therefor. If, as he al- 
leged, the spirit of our institutions "aim at the elevation of 
men", his assertion that he was consequently "opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them," was a severe reflection upon 
proposers of the act in question. But the sturdy sons of Mas- 
sachusetts could not complain of this inference, for Democracy 
and free Speech are not possible otherwise. 

The most severe reflection upon the recent act of Massa- 
chusetts is strikingly suggested in Mr. Lincoln's reference to 
his reputation — "notoriety", as he phrases it — "for commiser- 
ating the oppressed condition of the negro," which might be 
expected to cause him to oppose "any project for curtailing the 
existing right of white men, even though born in different 
lands and speaking different languages from myself." This 
bare Suggestion — or inore correctly, this slight hint, so con- 
cise is his language — comprehends and meets the bitterest com- 
plaints of the protesting Germans and the most contemptuous 
and damaging denunciation of the Democrats. It exalted the 
central principle of all the anti-slavery forces and none of the 
leaders of the Opposition in Massachusetts could take just ex- 
ception to the inference to be drawn therefrom. 

The curious and the cynical may be asking the question 
whether or not the sentiments given expression in the response 
to Dr. Canisius reflected deep seated convictions or merely the 
opinion of the moment compounded of dread of party defeat 
and desire to placate the belligerent Germans. Mr. Lincoln was 
a politician par excellence, whose weather-eye was both keen 
and farseeing. His contemporaries and his biographers all teil 
us, and his writings all confirm their opinion, that he was al- 
ways guided in matters of grave concern by basic principles 
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and not by the vagrant winds of populär prejudice and passion 
or the fitful gusts of populär fancy or fury. Conclusive proof 
of this assertion is afforded us in his striking letter addressed 
to his boyhood friend, Joshua F. Speed of Louisville, on 
August 24, 1855, towards the close of which occurs precisely 
the same sentiment expressed four years later to Dr. Canisius : 
"I am not a know-nothing ; that is certain. How could I be? 
How can any one who abhors the oppression of negroes be in 
favor of degrading classes of white people?" 15 

The distinguished Republican leader of Illinois was not 
in deed or in thought "playing" to the German vote in 1859. 
His expression on May 17 was the considerate outgiving of 
conviction arrived at years before when malevolent fanati- 
cism was sweeping over the nation in ruthless tides, wrecking 
party crafts and blasting hopes and dreams of place and power 
and only those who had the stuff of true patriots and staunch 
statesmen in their makeup could resist the fury of the on- 
slaught. 

Mr. Lincolns courage and farsightedness were displayed 
no less conspicuously in his answer to the inquiry of Dr. Cani- 
sius' committce, ancnt his attittide towards "fusion" of the 
Republicans "with the other Opposition elements for the can- 
vass of 1860." Here again we have downright expression, con- 
cise and unequivocal, hitting the mark only. If we lacked evi- 
dence of his courage, clear-headedness, large-mindedness and 
far-sightedness, we have it in this portion of his reply. And 
again, his frankness under the circumstances not only elicited 
the applause of friends, but compelled the admiration of party 
opponents and factional critics. In order to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of his expression we must realize somewhat of the drifts 
of political discussion among the Republicans of the other Op- 

" The balance of the paragraph is not uninteresting : 
"Our progress in degeneracy appears to be pretty rapid. As a 
nation we bcgan by declaring that 'All men are created free and 
equa!.' We now practically read it 'All men are created cqual, except 
negroes.' When the Knownothings get control, 'All men are created 
equal. except nesroes, foreigners and catholics.' When it comes to 
this, I shall prefer emigrating to some country where they make no 
pretense of loving liberty, — to Russia, for instance, where despotism 
can be taken pure, and without the base alloy of hypoerisy." 
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Position elements in the country at large in the four months 
preceding. 

In December 1858 Greeley's Tribüne had suggested that 
it would be wise for the opponents of slavery to consider the 
feasibility of a working alliance and suggested that the Repub- 
licans nominate the candidate for Vice President and the other 
Opposition elements pick the candidate for President. The 
realization of this proposal seemed to give the whip hand to 
the old-timc Whigs and the followers of ex-President Fillmore, 
chiefly know-nothings and "Americans." Discussion was drift- 
ing in this direction when on April 26 Greeley published a pow- 
erful leader on "The Presidency in 1860." After showing in 
some detail the distribution of the Fremont and Fillmore votes 
in 1856 and demonstrating that the opponents of the Pro-slav- 
ery Administration, if they would but consolidate their forces, 
had a decided preponderance in the forthcoming contest, The 
Tribüne said : 

"Of course it is piain that a substantial, practical union of 
the electors who supported Fremont and Fillmore respectively, 
insu res a triumph in 1860, even though there should be a scal- 
ing off on either side, as there possibly would be. We can af- 
ford to lose one hundred thousand of the Opposition vote in 
1856 and still carry the next President by a handsome majority." 
The editorial then proceeds to point out that there is no ma- 
terial difference between the Whigs and the Americans on the 
subject of slavery and then observes as to candidates: "Most 
certainly we should prefer an original Republican — Governor 
Seward or Governor Chase — but we shall heartily and zealous- 
ly support one like John Bell, Edward Bates or John M. Botts, 
provided that we are assured that his influence, his patronage, 
his power, if chosen President, will be used, not to extend 
slavery, but to confine it to the states that see fit to uphold it." 

These sentiments of Greeley's paper— all of which must 
strike all to-day as preeminently sane and the very essence of 
common sense in practical politics — aroused the country over 
a veritable storm of protest and contemptuous comment from 
the radical and irrepressible anti-slavery editors and spokes- 
men. They immediately suspected the Suggestion to be a 
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Machiavellian proposal ; at best naught eise than a concession 
that meant capitulation involving the abnegation of the party of 
freedom, another miserable compromise with the forces of 
darkness whereby principles gave way to policy and plunder. 
And the stiffbacked radicals would have none of it. 

Greeley's editorial produced a violent reaction among the 
Germans. The German press, after the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, was by a considerable majority, radical and out- 
spoken in its Opposition to slavery, opposed to its extension and 
opposed to its very existence and not averse to summary meas- 
ures for its extinction. The iniquities of the institution — par- 
ticularly the frightful phases of the enforcement of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law— and some of the assertions of the Supreme 
court in the case of Dred Scott reminded "Forty-eighters" of 
the processes of tyranny under the oppressive rule of their 
Fatherland which they fled in 1848 and later years. An alli- 
ance, or any formal affiliation with the conservative whigs 
who resisted any interference with the rights of slaveholders 
aroused them to protest. Another fact provoked their wrath 
and fury. 

Greeley's willingness to join with the "Americans" of the 
South and the remnants of the Know-nothings in the North was 
to Germans an unspeakable abomination, for their memories 
were füll of bitter recollections of the harsh and mean and 
often brutal persecutions they endured during the heyday of 
Know-nothingism. As Germans regarded them, Messrs. Bates, 
Bell and Botts stood foremost in the country as sanctioning 
narrow, proscriptive legislation and by their silence, if not by 
speech, giving their countenance to the brutalities of Know- 
nothingism. Greeley's Suggestion meant an unholy alliance 
with the powers of evil and hence the point blank question in 
Dr Canisius' letter to Mr. Lincoln — did he favor the "fusion" 
of the Republicans with the "other Opposition elements for 
the canvass of 1860 ?" Needless to say, the inquiry was grand 
strategy and masterly tactics — a tremendous drive at the very 
centre of the war zone. 

Dr. Canisius and his confreres knew that there was in- 
tense and widespread Opposition to "fusion" among staunch 
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anti-slavery folk, and they knew too, that Mr. Lincoln was 
aware of the intense feelings of the Germans in respect of 
anything that smacked of Know-nothingism. With Germans 
universally aroused in alarm and protest against the "Two 
Year" amendment, their plump question at that juncture was 
in truth a crucial test of the character and capacity of the man 
addressed. And with royal certitude he promptly replied. 

Mr. Lincoln did not hedge himself about with saving clauses 
that would enable him to face both ways and deny or assert as 
circumstances and variable attacks might make convenient. He 
declared in the most direct, straightforward manner that he 
was in favor of fusion with any and all elements of the Oppo- 
sition if the terms of the alliance could be arranged satisfac- 
torily. There was one central fact — an irreducible minimum — 
on which all could stand, to-wit, antagonism to the extension 
of slavery. Idealists and realists, liberals and conservatives, 
could come together on this common ground. All can unite 
easily and effectively upon a universal issue. The great objec- 
tive is the defeat of the party in power that favors or protects 
the evil complained of, and ballots, like bullets, are impersonal. 
It matters little or nothing whence they come if thereby oppon- 
ents are routed and driven from place and power. Those who 
desired the overthrow of the Pro-slavery party should not 
stickle at minor and subsidiary considerations. If such matters 
were to be contemplated it would not be long before such petty 
considerations as diet, clothes and family would determine 
party action, and chaos would ensue. 

Any dodging or juggling on the subject of slavery was 
given no countenance whatever. Any color of compromise 
on principle would be "as foolish as unprincipled ;" and he 
would not lower the Republican Standard by "a hair's 
breadth." But with this sine qua non assured Mr. Lincoln 
was frank to the point of bluntness. He would join forces 
with any party or faction, or group and he would follow the 
lead of any tried and true Standard bearer whose character 
and guidon would inspire confidence and afford the greatest 
hope of success. And he states bluntly that he would 
"cheerfully support" a number of "good and patriotic men 
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of the South" if they would "place themselves on Republican 
ground." In the light of then recent discussion such an as- 
sertion could have meant but one thing. Mr. Lincoln would 
support Messrs. Bates, Banks, Bell, Botts or Cameron, should 
any one of them be nominated. To give out such a Statement 
and right into the teeth of the militant Germans, was either a 
most daring and reckless assertion of independence or it was 
an act of supreme sagacity and perfect politics. 

The premises of perfect politics, in the old Greek sense 
of the term, are what Montesqieu would declare to be the 
"necessary relations of things," or as Carlyle later was wont 
to put it, "the eternal verities." The premises Abraham Lin- 
coln rarely failed to discern and to comprehend, and when 
realized he stood squarely thereon, regardless of the dissent 
or doubts or dread of shifty and timid souls about him. In 
the art of politics, in the adjustment of procedure to principles 
and prudence, the distinguished Republican leader of Spring- 
field was a past master and his ability and achievement were 
never more effectively demonstrated than in his response to 
the interrogatories of Dr. Canisius and confreres. 

Dr. Canisius, in his letter to the editor of the Daily State 
Journal, communicating Mr. Lincoln's reply of May 17, de- 
clared that the response "of the gallant champion of our State 
is in accordance with the views of the whole German popula- 
tion, supporting the Republican party, and also with the views 
of the entire German Republican press." This Statement, of 
itself, is a süperb tribute to Mr. Lincoln 's sagacity and 
staunch character as a practical politician, who is the real 
statcsman in fact. It signified instant approval of his Posi- 
tion and views when he normally might have anticipated for 
a portion of his letter, disfavor, if not violent dissent. 

Dr. Canisius indulged in excessive Statement when he in- 
formed the State Journal that "the whole German popula- 
tion" and the "entire German Republican press" concurred 
in Mr. Lincoln's views. The editor of Der Illinois Staats- 
Anseiger apparently allowed his intense satisfaction Over Mr. 
Lincoln's unqualified expression of disapproval of the princi- 
ple of the "Two Year" Amendment to induce the generous 
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conclusion that Germans were no less accordant with his views 
anent "fusion", but he was seriously in error as the develop- 
ments of the next twelve months demonstrated. At no time 
before the national Republican Convention met at Chicago, 
May 16, 1860, was any considerable proportion of the German 
Republican press agreeable to the nomination of Bell or Bates 
or Botts. The candidacy of Judge Bates had been announced 
some time before and his friends were promoting it vigorously, 
but the German press, generally speaking, treated it with either 
contemptuous silence or with downright denunciation. This 
hostile attitude steadily increased among the radical Germans 
until March it lead to an organized movement that gave a 
quietus to the hopes and plans of the friends of Judge Bates 
at the Chicago Convention. But this is another story. 

The matter of importance and of chief significance, how- 
ever, is not the exact truth of Dr. Canisius' Statement in his 
letter to the State Journal that Mr. Lincoln expressed the 
views of German republican editors, but the mere fact that he, 
Dr. Canisius, should so assert his belief and thereby express 
his great satisfaction with the reply of his fellow-townsman to 
the interrogatories of his Committee. 

XII. 

Düring his public career Abraham Lincoln wrote some 
notable letters, justly celebrated for their felicity and force 
of expression, their acumen and profundity, and marvelous 
effectiveness, but it may be doubted if he ever wrote any let- 
ter with greater skill and effect than his letter to Dr. Theo- 
dore Canisius. The litcrary art of the letter was perf ect ; di- 
reetness and simplicity of language; neither fine writing nor 
magniloquence and no ponderous platitudes; merely lucid, 
luminous assertion strictly confined to the naked issue. As 
the editor of the State Journal appropriately put it: there 
was not a word too much and every word was needed. 

In his response Mr. Lincoln not only satisfied the militant 
Germans, but he fastened them to him with hoops of steel 
by his subtle reference to his well known views and course re- 
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specting slavery, as a solid reason for his opposing any pro- 
posal that so much as squinted towards the political degrada- 
tion of any class or body of white men. But he did so with- 
out giving just offense to those who might differ with him in 
opinion and conduct. There was a nice appreciation and ob- 
servance of legal limits and rights of action and discussion 
and a perfect grace of reference and courtesy in consideration 
of the sensibilities of all directly and indirectly implicated. 

But, while Mr. Lincoln satisfied the Germans completely 
on the major and immediate issue with which they were con- 
cerned, and his character and conduct as a public man gave 
them perfect confidence as to his sincerity and reliability, he 
did not go precipitately into denunciation of all dissentients. 
He frankly asserted his willingness to co-operate with those 
who held views contrary to his own on collateral and minor 
issues and he declared himself in language no man could mis- 
understand. He thereby cleared himself of adverse charges 
and dissipated all suspicions as to himself and at the same 
time extended and strengthened his own or his party's lines 
and made easy the way for alliances and affiliations with im- 
portant contingents necessary if victory in the impending na- 
tional campaign was to be achieved. 

In the concluding sentence of his letter Mr. Lincoln says : 
"I have written this hastily." The Statement is subject to 
various interpretations. It may mean precisely what it says, 
that he replied instantly to the interrogatories of the Com- 
mittee of Germans who addressed without taking days for de- 
liberations. Senator Grimes replied on the same day he re- 
ceived the letter from his fellow-townsmen of Burlington. But 
if it was intended to convey that he had written on the spur 
of the moment, without having given the subject much serious 
consideration, we may take it with several grains of salt. He 
was too familiär with the stränge turns and twists of practi- 
cal politics to be unmindful of the dangers of hasty, ill-con- 
sidered expressions of opinion on moot matters, particularly 
when committed to paper. Letters may prove to be as trouble- 
some as Banquo's ghost, appearing at every turn of the road 
in the most unexpected fashion. 
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For two months Mr. Lincoln had been reading or notic- 
ing accounts in his own state papers and in the press in the 
east of the intense and widespread agitation among the 
Germans produced by the proposal and adoption of the "Two 
Year" Amendment in Massachusetts, and he was too alert 
and able a politician not to have been pondering upon the im- 
port and probable consequences of the agitation. When the 
Republican State central committees of Wisconsin and Iowa 
put forth their protests against the Amendment, when Sena- 
tor Grimes' letter was published in his own home paper and 
generally throughout the Republican press of the State, both 
German and American, he became keenly alive to the serious- 
ness of the menace the agitation was to the future success 
of the Republican party in the great contest rapidly approach- 
ing. The letter to Dr. Canisius represented the reflections of 
weeks, however quickly written. When a master craftsman 
pens a line, "hastily written", it does not mean heedlessly 
written. 

Mr. Lincoln 's letter was written, we must conclude, pri- 
marily and chiefly with the approaching national Republican 
Convention in contemplation. At the time he wrote the na- 
tional committee of the party had not decided on the place of 
meeting, and he could not of course have presumed very 
strongly upon the selection of Chicago as the place of meet- 
ing. Ardent Westerners were then concerting plans to bring 
the Convention west of the mountains. The party leaders of 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati and Indianapolis were several- 
ly hopeful that they might secure the prize for their own city. 
Chicagoans were then no doubt conscious of local ambition 
and looking with covetous eyes. Was Mr. Lincoln conscious 
of any stirrings of personal ambition and hopes that the de- 
liberations of the Convention might mean much for him as 
he penned the letter to Dr. Canisius ? There is not a little to 
make one so conclude. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 had made Mr. Lin- 
coln a national figure. Immediately anti-slavery and Republi- 
can papers began to suggest him for consideration for the 
f orthcoming national Convention as a suitable candidate for 
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the second and first places. Two or three illustrations may 
suffice to Warrant the assertion just made. On November 24 
The Marshall County Times, published in east central Iowa, 
told the Republicans of Illinois "to hang out their banners. 
. . . They may see their gallant Old Abe in the United 
States Senate and mayhap as its presiding officer." Three 
days later (Nov. 27) The Eagle published at Sioux City, Iowa, 
then the extreme north west frontier town of the State, in 
dealing with "speculations", considers the Suggestion of The 
Chicago Democrat that he be considered for the first place on 
the ticket. On December 2 The Sioux City Register, a Demo- 
cratic paper, in discussing Greeley's scheme for doing away 
with national Conventions, named Mr. Lincoln as one of the 
candidates for which Illinois would ask the electors to vote 
for President. This mention of the Republican leader of 
Springfield tKrrMne more frequent duriiig 1859. Of this fact 
we may certainly presume that Mr. Lincoln was aware, for 
his many friends and admirers would see to it that he was 
duly informed. In the national Convention of his party in 
1856 at Philadelphia he had reeeived 110 votes for Vice Presi- 
dent. He would not have been an ordinary mortal if he had 
not been stirred deeply by such expressions and suggestions 
and such events. Iiis most intimate friends and associates, his 
closest observers, e. g., Messrs. Herndon, Trumbull and 
White, teil us that he was ambitious for political preferment 
and indulged in no pretentious modesty about the matter, al- 
though he was extraordinarily adroit in furthering his am- 
bition and in securing the co-operation of friends without ob- 
vious effort so to do. We know that various admirers were 
pressing upon his attention, in the forepart of 1859. the ad- 
visability of actively seeking the presidential nomination. His 
various letters. in reply to such, modestly discounting or deny- 
ing his fitness or chances, signify no substantial contradic- 
tion. 1t was not inconsistent with a keen ambition and lively 
hope that Fortune might smile witli fnvor and his heart's 
desire might be realized. 

In view of the tremendous public interest among Repub- 
licans and Democrats as to the probable consequences of the 
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violent agitation among the Germans over the conduct of 
Massachusetts and the great national distinction of Abraham 
Lincoln at the time we must conclude that in writing to Dr. 
Canisius he had not only the fate of the Republican party in 
the canvass in 1860 in mind, but especially his own probable 
consideration as a candidate of high potential for the greatest 
honors his party could confer. Any other conclusion would 
do violence to ordinary human nature as we know it. And 
this conclusion coincides precisely with the subsequent course 
of events, and makes clear transactions that otherwise would 
be inexplicable. 

XIII. 

Biographers of President Lincoln, and historians of the 
period immediately preceding the Civil War have, with one 
exception, exhibited little or no appreciation of the Strategie 
significance of his letter to Dr. Canisius. Several do not no- 
tice it at all. Several refer to it or quote portions or all of 
the letter, some without comment and some with observations 
upon the liberality of the writer's views, but with no indica- 
tion of a realization of the importance of the letter in rela- 
tion to contemporary and subsequent events. Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, alone, so far as the present writer can discover, dis- 
cerned its vital significance and in his Life of President Lin- 
coln, clearly pointed out the fact — but only so far as it re- 
lated to the Germans. 1 " Its importance with regard to the Na- 
tivistic elements was not appreciated. It is not uninteresting 
to note here that Dr. Holland was one of the associate editors 
of the Springficld (Mass.) Republican in 1859, whose editor- 
in-chief, Samuel Bowlcs, vigorously opposed the adoption of 
the "Two Year" Amendment, and hence his appreciation of 
the part the letter to Dr. Canisius played in the campaign that 
ensued. 

Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, in their Abraham Lincoln, also 
quote at length from the letter to Dr. Canisius, but unlike Dr. 
Holland, saw in it apparently merely a Statement of his "Op- 
position to the waning fallacy of know-nothingism," the views 

"Holland, The Life of Abraham Lincoln, n. 197. 
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therein being interesting on philosophical grounds but of mi- 
nor importance and in the grand aggregate of passing signifi- 
cance in the course of events; such at least seems to be the 
clear inference from their allusion to it. 17 

In the published Recollections of two distinguished Ger- 
mans, Messrs. Gustav Koerner and Carl Schurz, the "Two 
Year" Amendment is of course referred to because both men 
were prominent actors in the drama of the period, and they 
dwell upon its importance, but the deep significance of the 
letter to Dr. Canisius is not indicated. Gov. Koerner merely 
mentions it in his Memoirs, 1 * and Carl Schurz does not so 
much as refer to it either in his Reminiscences or in his Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Such non-interest in the letter to Dr. Canisius by two such 
German notables, and contemporary actors in the drama dealt 
with, may seem to Warrant suspicion of the validity of the con- 
clusion herein insisted upon as to the Strategie importance of 
Mr. Lincoln's letter. The point contended for cannot be easily 
established because it is a relative matter and the fact in con- 
templation can not be measured or weighed or estimated in 
any wise save from different angles and baselines, which may 
afford us views that give us correct perspectives. 

Dr. Holland's judgment was expressed in 1865-66 while 
his recollections of personal experiences and observations of 
the actual preliminaries of Mr. Lincoln't first nomination 
were still vivid. Messrs. Koerner and Schurz wrote after 
nearly half a Century had elapsed. They naturally enlarged 
upon the matters in which they were personally immediately 
interested: their own part in the drama. A petty fact, but 
one that may indicate somewhat of the effect of the flight of 
the years, is Mr. Schurz's assertion as to his celebrated Speech 
in Faneuil Hall on April 18 of that year; "Perhaps it did con- 
tribute," he says, "a little to the defeat of the Two Year' 
Amendment." 19 Within three weeks of the date of his speech 
the "odious Amendment" was carried at the polls! 

"Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A rlistory, Vol. II — 181. 
w Koerner Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 181. 

"Schurz, Reminiscences. Vol. II, p. 126. 
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The facts herein set out at such length, it is submitted, 
fully justify the present writer's contention that the letter to 
Dr. Canisius was a fact of the highest Strategie importance 
and was recognized as such at the time. The judgments of 
historians ex post facto, like the recollections of actors long 
distant from the days and scenes of events related, are as 
likely as not to deal with the spectacular facts that loom large 
in populär memory, rather than with the minutia that con- 
stitutes the mass of reality and in the large controls the course 
of things. Contemporary opinion, when it can be clearly dis- 
cerned and assembled and displayed, is a more accurate and 
substantial judgment than the solemn pronouncements of 
learned "research" historians. The pithy letter of Dr. Cani- 
sius himself to the editor of The Daily State Journal com- 
municating Mr. Lincoln's reply, indicates very clearly how 
highly he esteemed the letter. He was manifestly alive to the 
nation-wide interest in any opinion Mr. Lincoln would express 
and he was more than pleased, he was delighted, to secure 
the explicit declaration from his fellow townsman. The ex- 
tensive circulation given the letter in the German and Ameri- 
can press signalizes it, and the contemptuous reference of The 
Daily Express and Herald of Dubuque, quoted at length in 
the first page of this study, to "the whole brood of Republi- 
can leaders from Lincoln to Wentworth," and their "disclaim- 
ers" strongly suggest the conclusion here urged. 

The most interesting parcel of evidence as to the signifi- 
cance of the letter to Dr. Canisius is afforded us in a letter 
written nearly two months later to Mr. Schuyler Colfax, then 
one of the foremost Republican leaders of Indiana and of 
Congress. It portrays vividly the troublesome perplexities 
and the ticklish questions that were then harassing the prac- 
tical party leaders. It should further be realized that the 
writer was then one of the keenest, shrewdest, most active 
and farseeing practical politicians in the nation. His letter is 
given entire : 

Springneid, III., July 6, 1859. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax: 

My Dear Sir: — I much regret not seeing you while you 
were here among us. Before learning that you were to be at 
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Jacksonville on the 4th, I had given my word to bc at another 
place. Bcsides a strong desirc to makc your personal acquain- 
tance, I was anxious to speak with you on politics a Httle more 
fully than I can well do in a letter. My main object in such 
conversation wotild bc to hedge against divisions in the Repub- 
lican ranks generally, and particularly for the contest of 1860. 
The point of danger is the temptation in different localities to 
"platform" for something which will be populär just there, but 
which, nevertheless, will be a firebrand elsewhere, and espe- 
cially in a national Convention. As instances, the movement 
against foreigners in Massachusetts; in New Hampshire, to 
make obedience to the fugitive slave law punishable as a crime; 
in Ohio, to repeal the fugitive slave law; and squatter sov- 
ereignty, in Kansas. In these things there is explosive matter 
enough to blow up a dozen national Conventions, if it gets into 
them, and what gets very rife outside of Conventions is very 
likcly to find its way into them. What is desirable, if possiblc, 
is that in every local convocation of Republicans a point should 
be made to avoid everything which will disturb Republicans 
elsewhere. Massachusetts Republicans should have looked beyond 
their noses, and then they could not have failed to see that 
tilting against foreigners would ruin us in the whole Northwest. 
New Hampshire and Ohio should forbear tilting against the 
fugitive slave law in such a way as to utterly overwhelm us in 
Illinois with the Charge of enmity to the Constitution itself. 
Kansas, in her confidence that she can be saved to freedom on 
"Squatter Sovereignty ought not to forget that to prevent the 
spread and nationalization of slavery is a national problem, and 
must be attended to by the nation. In a word, in every locality 
we should look beyond our noses; and at least say nothing on 
points where it is probable we shall disagree. I write this for 
your eye only; hoping, however, if you see danger as I think 
I do, you will do what you can to avert it. Could not sugges- 
tions be made to leading men in the State and Congrcssional 
Conventions, and so avoid, to some extent at least, these apples 
of discord? 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Manifestly with such clear foresight and such strong con- 
victions and sense of caution it must have bcen an urgent 
belief that a serious danger threatened the Republican party 
in 1860 that could have compelled Mr. Colfax's correspondent 
to pen the letter to Dr. Canisius' committee on May 17. In- 
deed, it must have been a state of mind approximating the 
"panic" contemptuously asserted by Mr. J. B. Dorr of Du- 
buque. 

Furthermore, Mr. Colfax's correspondent at Springfield 
was obviously gravely concerned lest the fortheoming na- 
tional Convention "blow up" with the heat engendered by local 
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issues and there are many reasons to suspect that he was not 
immediately concerned with local interests or nearby constitu- 
encies. Senator Trumbull was not seriously urged for nomi- 
nation for either the Vice-presidency or the Presidency. Mr. 
Lincoln was being urged then in various parts of the country 
and he was aware of the fact. His injunction to maintain 
strict secrecy as to his writing is highly suggestive that his 
own possible personal fortunes were not remote considerations 
in his mind. But whether he was specifically conscious of 
such a possible personal interest in the ingathering of the 
forces, his letter to Mr. Colfax was pre-eminently prophetic 
and accurately described the actual developments in the pre- 
liminaries and proceedings of the Chicago Convention. 

XIII. 

In the way of a summary, the following general assertions 
seem to be warranted : 

The Submission of a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts by the General Court of that Common- 
wealth denying the electoral franchise to foreign-born Citizens 
until they could certify a residence of two years after natural- 
ization aroused Germans to violent indignation and protest 
throughout the nation and particularly in the states of the 
Northwest in the forepart of 1859. 

Republican editors and spokesmen instantly very generally 
perceived that the discontent of the Germans and their threat- 
ened revolt from the Republican party because of the pro- 
posed Amendment in Massachusetts constituted a serious men- 
ace to their party in the approaching national presidential can- 
vass of 1860. 

The Germans of eastern Iowa under the leadership of Dr. 
George Hillgaertner and Jöhn Bittmann of Dubuque, Hans 
Reimer Clausen, Theodore Guelich and Theodore Olshausen 
of Davenport, seem to have been the first to have conceived 
the plan and to have decided upon concerted aggressive action 
to compel the Republican leaders to declare themselves openly 
with respect to their attitude towards the "Two Year" Amend- 
ment. 
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The Germans of Illinois did not awaken to the seriousness 
of the act submitted in Massachusetts as soon as did the Ger- 
mans of Iowa. Upon its adoption on May 9, they became 
aroused and determined upon aggressive measures similar to 
those pursued in Iowa. Under the leadership of George 
Schneider of Chicago, Theodore Pfeiffer of Peoria and Dr. 
Canisius of Springfield they addressed interrogatories to all 
of the responsible Republican leaders of Illinois identical, or 
similar in content, with those addressed to the Congressional 
delegation of Iowa. The responses given in Illinois followed 
in the large the lines of the reply sent the Germans of Iowa 
by the junior national Senator of Iowa, James W. Grimes. 

All of the replies addressed to the Germans of Illinois 
were written upon the assumption, either frankly asserted, or 
by clear implication conceded, that the votes of the German 
Republicans were essential to the success of the national party 
in the approaching presidential canvass in 1860 and that Ger- 
man Republicans were among the staunchest anti-slavery forces 
with in the party. 

Abraham Lincoln's reply to Dr. Theodore Canisius and 
confreres of Springfield was the only one of all those pub- 
lished which exhibited an appreciation of the correlative im- 
portance of the Nativistic elements, especially the fanatical 
and factional Americans and decadent Know-Nothings who 
counted for more in the Republican party and in the Anti- 
slavery forces than they did in the Democratic party. 

The two facts just named — the importance of the German 
vote and the equal importance of the Nativistic votes — consti- 
tuted the grand Strategie facts that determined the course of 
events. Mr. Lincoln clearly discerned them and future de- 
velopments demonstrated his superior foresight and preemi- 
nent prudence. These two major facts compelled the compro- 
mise in the national Convention which resulted in a denuncia- 
tion of the "Two Year" Amendment in the national platform 
adopted at Chicago and in the nomination of the man who sent 
one of the replies to Dr. Canisius. The array of facts which 
justifies this assertion the present writer hopes sometime to 
display. 
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THE GERMAN THEATER IN NEW YORK CITY. 



With Special Consideration of the Years 1878-1914. 
By Edwin Hermann Zeydei«, A. M., Cornell University. 

Introduction. 

The Period Before 1878. 

The subject of the present study, the German theater in 
New York City, has hitherto been almost completely neglected. 
The few articles that do treat the matter, 1 written, as they are, 
in a semi-popular style, must be termed essentially unscien- 
tific* It therefore seemed that a careful examination of the 
sources themselves, and a sympathetic study and Interpreta- 
tion of facts thus acquired would bear valuable results. With 
only limited time at his disposal, however, the writer deemed 
it advisable to concentrate his more serious erTorts on the 
period between 1878 and the present time. The reason for 
choosing the year 1878 as a particular point of departure will 
appear presently. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give a mere annalistic 
account of German theatrical activity in New York. Such 
a work, valuable as it might be for purposes of reference, 
would' constitute a wearisome and withal a thankless task. 

1 Among thcsc may be mentioncd: — 

1) An anonymous article, "Das deutsche Theater in Amerika" 
in "Das Buch der Deutschen in Amerika", herausgegeben unter 
den Auspicien des Deutsch-Amerikanischen Nationalbundes, Phila., 
1909, which devotes several pages to New York. 

2) "Das deutsche Theater in New York**, by Albert Pulver- 
macher in New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Apr. 24, 1910. 

3) An article by Wilhelm Müller in a volume entitled, "Ameri- 
ka", and edited by A. Tenner, N. Y. 1884. 

2 In English histories of the New York stage the subject is 
either entirely ignored, or most unfairly treated. A notable excep- 
tion is "The Stage in America, 1897—1900", by Norman Hapgood. 
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The present aim will rather be to examine the influence of 
the German Theater on the American stage, to reveal the con- 
trast bctween German and American theatrical conditions, 
and to describe the function of the German theater as an 
educational force. Ncvcrthelcss annals, not too detailed to 
be surc, will be given of the work of the theater. It has 
been thought best to present a short survey of cach separate 
scason, and in that way to off er an intelligent enumeration 
of the more important Performances. 

The first attempts to perform in New York German 
dramas in the original language may be traced back to 1840. 3 
But the Performances in these early years were sporadic, and 
not until Eduard Hamann, in 1853, founded the St. Charles 
Theater on the Rowery did New York have a permanent Ger- 
man theater with a resident professional stock Company. 4 

A larger and more comfortable home could soon be fur- 
nished for this Company in the "Stadt-Theater,*' where for ten 
years Otto Hoym, manager and actor, and his wife (nee Elise 
Mehl), were the leading spirits. 

By 1864 it was found necessary to supply still more spa- * 
cious quarters, namely in the "Neues Stadttheater" at 45-47 
Bowery. This theater, which seated almost 3000, was prob- 
ably the largest in the city at that time. That this still left 
opportunity for a second undertaking becomes evident from 
the fact that not long after an actor, Eduard Harting, con- 
verted Woods' Theater on Broadway into a German play- 
house. When, accordingly, Bogumil Dawison, the greatest 

■ It is possible but not probable that any Performances took 
place before that date. What may have been the first German 
Performance in New York took place on Jan. 6, 1840, at 83 Anthony 
Street. The plays performed on this occasion by a "Deutscher 
dramatischer Verein", were, Theodor Körner's, "Hedwig die Ban- 
ditenbraut", and Kotzebue's, "Der grade Weg der beste". On 
Apr. 29th of the samc year there was performed in the original 
by the same "Verein", Schiller's "Räuber". This Performance 
took place in the Franklin Theater at Chatham Sq. 

* A few years later sevcral German theatres, e. g. the "Eusta- 
chis Volkstheater" were opened, but achieved nothing. 
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German actor of his day, was forced from home in 1866 by 
war troubles and came to New York, he received oflfers from 
two managers. The story goes that he accepted an offer from 
Hoym of the "Neues Stadttheater" for $50,000, the lease 
extending over 50 evenings. His Othello, 3 his Shylock, his 
Hamlet, his Wallenstein and his Franz Moor are remembered 
as masterly portrayals of character — among the best ever 
seen in this country. The success of Dawison prompted 
other distinguished German actors, as well as actresses, to 
agree to a limited number of Performances here. 

Among these may be mentioned Friedrich Haase, whose 
first visit to America dates back to 1869. A born aristocrat, 
whose every gesture betrayed the brilliant courtier, he won 
marked success in such plays as Gutzkow's "Der Königs- 
leutnant" and Kotzebue's "Die beiden Klingsberg." His work 
in more ambitious roles, too, such as Shylock and Hamlet, 
was notable. 

Notwithstanding the success of Friedrich Haase and of 
other "Gäste" such as M agda Irschick and Hermann Hendrichs 
the German theater in New York experienced a rapid decline 
after Hoym's retirement in 1867. The man whose mission 
it was to better these conditions, to establish a German the- 
ater on a sounder basis than had hitherto been the case, was 
Adolf Neuendorff. His name occupies a high and honorable 
Position in the list of German American theatrical men. Born 
in Hamburg in 1843, he came to this country as a boy. He 
devoted himself very diligently to the study of music, secured 
a position in Hoym's orchestra, and by dint of hard work 
was soon appointed musical director in the Neues Stadtthea- 
ter. 6 

5 This rolc he played later to Booth's Iago in the Winter 
Garden, Broadway & Bond Street. 

•Under his leadership Wagner's "Lohengrin" was produced 
there in German for the first time in America, Apr. 3, 1871. In 
1873, Neuendorff conducted "Der fliegende Holländer" and "Die 
Walküre" in the Academy of Music. In the sixties Karl Anschütz 
had met with some success with his German opera Company in 
New York. Cf. F. L. Ritter, "Music in America." 
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In 1872 Neuendorff entered upon a new undertaking. By 
opening the old Tammany Hall on October lOth of that year 
as the Germania Theater, he revived the German theater of 
New York from its lethargic state. His fundamental principle 
of management was new and therefore deserves consideration. 
Whereas, previous managers had attempted to support a first- 
class star ("Gast") by an insufferably poor stock Company, 
Neuendorff planned to concentrate his entire efforts upon 
well-rounded and capable ensemble work. This plan he 
carried out to the best of his ability. Among the most impor- 
tant actors that he imported were Franz Kierschner/ Leon 
Wachsner, 8 and, above all, Heinrich Conried. Among Neuen- 
dorff's actresses the names Schmitz, Bensberg and Cottrelly 
deserve mention. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Rise and Fall of Two German Theaters. 

Our consideration has now reached the point at which a 
more detailed study is to begin. At the opening of the season 
1878-1879, the seventh in the Germania Theater, Neuendorff 
introduced in this country Heinrich Conried, a new actor, who 
was to serve at the same time as first stage manager ("erster 
Regisseur"). Born in 1855, a son of Joseph Cohn, at Bielitz in 
Austrian Silesia, Conried had a meteoric career. From the 
Vienna "Burgtheater," vvhere he had first appeared at the 
age of nineteen, hc went to Berlin to accept a position in the 
"National Theater." In 1876 he was called to the "Leipziger 
Stadttheater" as leading player in character röles ("erster 
Charakterspieler"), and next we find him in Bremen, where 
he was appointed manager in the local "Stadttheater." There 
Neuendorff saw him and arranged for his trip to America. 

7 Mr. Kierschner, now an octogenarjan, still resides in New 
York. 

8 Mr. Wachsner later became director of the German theater 
in Milwaukee. Vid. J. C. Andressohn, "Die literarische Geschichte 
des Milwaukeer deutschen Bühnenwesens " in German-American 
Annais, Vol. X, Nos. 1 — 4 of new series. 
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The importance and significance of Conried's conneetion 
with the German theater in New York can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The deep, healthy influence of his work mani- 
fested itself not only in the narrower sphere in which he was 
engaged, but spread over the entire field of the American 
stage. As years went on his influence constantly grew wider 
and more profound. Its nature and extent will be examined 
in the following pages. 

On September 19, 1878, two days after the opening of 
Neuendorff's theater, Conried appeared as leading man in 
Betty Paoli's one-act drama, "Gringoire." He immediately 
aroused favorable criticism. "Er hat für sein ferneres Leis- 
ten die besten Hoffnungen rege gemacht," we read in a press 
comment. 0 Not long after he appeared as Franz Moor, 10 prob- 
ablv his best röle, and created a veritable Sensation. A still 
more marked sticcess was scored by Conried at the first Per- 
formance of L'Arronge's then new comedy, "Dr. Klaus." The 
play was so populär that it enjoyed in this one season the then 
unprccedented number of thirty-four Performances. Conried 
appeared quite frequently thereafter, always with success, 
notably as Mortimer in Schiller's "Maria Stuart," and as Just 
in Lessing's "Minna von Barnhelm." 

It may be interesting to give a Statistical 11 account of the 
season which we are at present considering. The details are 
as follows: 

Extent 0 f Season :— Sept. 17, 1878, to April 30, 1879. 

Number of Performances: — 223 — of these, 195, including 
three matinees, were given in the Germania Theater, five in 
other New York theaters, ten in Brooklyn, seventeen in New- 
ark and six in Hoboken. 

•The M New Yorker Staats-Zeitung," Sept. 20, 1878. Cf. also 
"Belletristisches Journal." 

10 He reeeived twenty curtain calls at the first Performance. 
The critics agreed in calling his the best Franz Moor seen in 
America since Dawison's day. 

11 Such aecounts have been prepared for each season, but for 
lack of Space only occasional use can be made of the material in 
the following pages. 
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Numbcr of Different Plays: — Fifty-two, of which ten wcrc 
of one act, forty-tvvo of morc than one act, and of which 
twenty were performed for the first time in America. 

Class of Plaxs :— 'Tragödie," 5; "Schauspiel," 5; "Lust- 
spiel" and "Schwank," 26; "Volksstück" and "Posse," 13; 
"Lebensbild," 1 ; "Operette," 2. 

Performances of Classics : — Lessing, 2 evenings in one play 
("Minna von Barnhelm") ; Schiller, 9 evenings in two plays 
("Die Räuber" and "Maria Stuart") ; Gutzkow, 1 evening 
in one play ("Zopf und Schwert) ; Shakespeare, 1 evening in 
one play ("Othello"). 

Already a month before the season came to an end the 
ambitious young Conried announced his plans for the follow- 
ing year. He wished to control a German theater of his own, 
and with this end in view he opened negotiations with the 
owners of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. His plan, as described 
by himself in a circular letter sent to the press was as f ollows : 

"Meiner festen unerschütterlichen Uberzeugung nach kann 
für jetzt ein erstes deutsches Theater, wie ich es im Auge 
habe, nur dann bestehen, wenn von vorne herein die Haupt- 
kosten gedeckt sind und selbst der ungünstigste Geschäftsgang 
ein Deficit ausschliesst ; dies ist zu erreichen durch die Eröff- 
nung eines Abonnements, wie es alle grösseren Stadttheater 

Deutschlands, ja selbst die Hoftheater höchst erfolgreich 

eingeführt haben." He promises further, "nur Schauspieler 
bester Qualität zu engagieren, neue Stücke nur nach den sorg- 
fältigsten Proben herauszubringen, für eine Ausstattung Sorge 
zu tragen, die sich mit den besten englisch-amerikanischen 
Bühnen messen kann." 

Had Conried's hopes been realized there would have been 
three German theaters in New York during the season of 1879- 
1880. But since his plans miscarried, much to the hilarity of 
the older critics who had scoffed at the idea, there were only 
two. The newcomers were William Kramer, Mathilde Cot- 
trelly and Gustav Amberg. In the previous season the last 
mentioned had given several very successful Performances in 
Terrace Garden. Kramer, the owner of a theater and the 
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adjoining Atlantic Garden on the Bowery, made arrangements 
with Conried for a füll season in 1879-1880 in Kramer's 
theater, which was to be known as the Thalia Theater. Ma- 
thilde Cottrelly, an actrcss imported by Neuendorff in 1875, 
was the third partner. 

This was the first time in the history of the New York 
Theater that two first-class German playhouses were operated 
regularly and systematically throughout the entire season. The 
experiment was a daring one on the part of the new directors, 
for it was generally regarded as an axiom that even in those 
years during which Immigration from Germany was annually 
increasing," New York could not support two German theaters. 
But the initiative of the new-comers, their succcess in securing 
the Services of Conried as "Regisseur" and of a majority of 
the best Germania talent, and their erTorts to make the new 
Thalia Theater essentially a "Volksbühne," made of the seem- 
ingly impossible an actuality. 

The success of the Thalia Theater was immediate. Altho 
the theater was a very large one, 18 it was quite frequently 
crowded to the doors. The particular success which the first 
season brought out, Genee's comic opera, "Der Seekadet," 
altho of no dramatic significance, assured a good financial 
standing. The operetta in question was produced over one 
hundred times. More substantial successes from a literary 
and dramatic Standpoint were the appearance of Conried in 
Anzengruber's "Der Pfarrer von Kirch feld," in Schiller's 
"Die Räuber," and "Kabale und Liebe," and in Kleist's 
''Kätchen von Heilbronn," and the second visit of the distin- 

12 German Immigration was largest between the years 1880 
and 1885. The year 1882, with 250,630, established the record in 
this respect. Until 1885 large immigrations continued. After this 
a period of fluetuation set in, which extended until 1893. From 
then on the number steadily declined. Vid. A. B. Faust, "The 
German Element in the United States," Vol. 1, page 586. 

18 Still standing on the Bowery near Canal St. It seats con- 
tiderably over 2,000. 
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guished actress Magda Irschick. 14 In the meanwhile the rival 
theater, Neuendorffs Germania, notwithstanding its seniority, 
was suffering visibly under the keen competition. 15 Instead 
of striking out a new path and avoiding the well-defined course 
of the Thalia Theater, the "Volksbühne," Neuendorff made 
the mistake of accentuating the rivalry. When he heard that 
Amberg was rehearsing a new farce by Schön than, "Sodom 
und Gomorrha," he immediately took up the same play and 
purposely produced it one day before Amberg did. When he 
realized the popularity and success of "Der Seekadet" in the 
Thalia Theater he quickly produced the same operetta under 
the title of "Der Marinekadett," and only discontinued it when 
legal proceedings forced him to do so. It was fortunate for 
him that the lack of a good "Heldendarsteller" in the Thalia 
prompted Magda Irschick to change her scene of activity to 
his Germania. Her continued success there 10 helped consid- 
erably to save Neuendorff from ruin at that time. 

At the end of the season (1879-1880), late in April, we 
read in the "New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. M "Eine der wert- 
vollsten Schauspielkräfte, welche das Thalia-Theater besass 
scheidet schon in dieser Woche aus, Herr Conried, der Char- 
akterspieler und Schauspielregisseur. Er verlässt Amerika am 
8. Mai und wird am 1. Mai sein Abschiedsbenefiz nehmen. 

Herr Conried verabschiedet sich mit derselben Rolle 

(Gringoire), mit welcher er in voriger Saison am Germania- 
theater debütierte. Neben seinen immer tüchtigen, oft rüh- 
menswerten Leistungen als Regisseur hat er eine Reihe per- 
sönlicher Erfolge als Darsteller aufzuweisen, die manches 
Bedauern ob seiner definitiven Rückkehr nach Europa erregen 

14 Among other plays she appeared in "Maria Stuart", "Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans", Mosenthal's "Deborah", and Grillparzer's 
"Medea". 

15 After a month of very poor attendance Neuendorff was 
forced to reduce the price of seats in his comparatively small 
house to conform with priecs in the much larger Thalia Theater. 

18 Among other plays she appeared in Geibel's "Brunhild", 
Goethe's "Iphigenie auf Tauris", Shakespeare's "Viel Lärm um 
Nichts", and Laube's "Graf Essex". 
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werden." Conried actually did return to Europe, but only for 
the summer months. In September, 1880, he was back for 
tours of Cincinnati and Buffalo. 17 

In the new season (1880-1881) the rival theaters were able 
to continue, both in exeellent financial condition. The events 
of this second year of rivalry, moreover, brought additional 
and more conclusive proof that there was room for two Ger- 
man theatres in New York. Not general excellence of ensem- 
ble work, however, was the cause of the success. Both thea- 
tres had invited notable stars, the Germania Karl Sontag, the 
Thalia Marie Geistinger. Sontag was especially successful 
in Freytag's "Journalisten," Gutzkow's "Königsleutnant," 
Shakespeare's "Die bezähmte Widerspenstige," Moliere's "Tar- 
tuffe" and Wilbrandt's "Tochter des Herrn Fabricius." Marie 
Geistinger, on the other hand, showed her versatility, for she 
appeared not only in comic opera (in "Boccaccio" and "Fleder- 
maus"), but also in farce comedy, "Volksstück" ("Pfarrer von 
Kirchfeld"), and serious drama (e. g. Dumas' "Camelien- 
dame"). 

All previous records for attendancce were probably broken 
on April 16, 1881, when four Performances of German plays 
were given in New York. In the Thalia Theater matinee and 
eveninjr Performances were offered, and in the Germania as 
well as in the Academy of Music there were evening Perform- 
ances. When we consider that the Thalia Theater and the 
Academy of Music were among the largest theaters in the coun- 
try, and that every seat was sold out for the entire four Per- 
formances, we acquire a just appreciation of the popularity 
of the German theatres at the time. 

Neuendorff had reason to believe that his theater would be 
too small for his ambitious plans. Consequently he leased for 
next season (1881-2) one of the largest and most handsome 
playhouses in the city — Wallack's theater on Broadway, corner 

17 Upon his return from these tours he opened a very success« 
ful dramatic school in New York City. The school was supervised 
by himself personally. His business card read: "Deklamations- 
und dramatischen Unterricht erteilt — Heinrich Conried. Talent- 
vollen Unbemittelten unentgeltlich." 
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of Thirteenth Street. To niake the occasion more impressive 
the season was to be graced by the presence of Friedrich 
Haase, who was still remembered for his brilliant visit in 1869. 
When, accordingly, the Neues Germania Theater was opened 
on September 15, 1881, with a "Festspiel." by William Müller 
of Cincinnati, and at about the same time the Thalia Theater 
resumed activities with Heinrich Conried again as "artistischer 
Leiter," the critics and the general public were in a highly 
expectant mood. 

As usual, the star System prevailed almost exclusively thru- 
out the season 1881-1882. The earliest "Gast" in the Germania 
was Haase, as noted above. His second visit to the United 
States was a distinet disappointment and carried in its wake 
most disastrous results, which will be examined below. He 
offered nothing new, for the old-fashioned "Narciss," "Die 
beiden Klingsberg," "Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab" and other 
plays of a like character (Hamlet was the only notable excep- 
tion) were already very familiär in New York. He was fol- 
lowcd by Franziska Ellmenreich, who appeared alternately in 
Dumas or Scribe comedies, and in classics. 18 She was soon 
joined by Karl Sontag, and there ensued a very successful 
"Doppelgastspiel." In the same season Marie Geistinger con- 
tinued to display her versatility at the Thalia Theater. Her 
most populär operettas, 'Der Seekadet," "Die schöne Gala- 
thee," besides those mentioned above, her musical comedies, 
"Drei Paar Schuhe," "Die Näherin," and her favorite trage- 
dies, "Die Cameliendame" and "Arria und Messalina," were 
produced ad infinitum. Indeed, her popularity among Ger- 
mans in New York was probably eclipsed by no one in the 
entire history of the stage. Not content with her success, how- 
ever, the management of the Thalia Theater introduced in 
the same season two other actresses of note, Jenny Stubel 
in Planquette's "Die Glocken von Corneville" and Kaethi 
Schratt in populär comedies. So great was the success of 
these actresses and of their entertaining, but insignificant rep- 

«She appeared to advantage in "Die bezähmte Wider- 
spenstige", "Emilia Galotti", "Maria Stuart", "Kätchen von Heil- 
bronn" and Wilhe'mine Hillern's "Geyer Wally". 
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crtory that very little time was left for more serious plays. It 
was only with great difliculty that Conried could persuade his 
superiors to permit several Performances of "Die Räuber/' 
"Minna von Barnhelm" and "Uriel Acosta." 

The season which followed (1882-3) was one of the most 
significant. Karl Hermann had taken the place of Amberg 
in the Thalia Theater, 19 and the latter, entering upon a private 
undertaking, organized an operatic tronpe, which appeared 
in the Germania Theater with Marie Geistinger as leading star. 
She was engaged in her third "Gastspiel," apparently gaining 
as much success as ever. Neuendorff, however, was deter- 
mined not to neglect serious drama altogether, and he assem- 
bled a capable Company of actors, who produced in rapid 
succession "Hamlet" "Uriel Acosta," "Die Räuber," the Wal- 
lenstein trilogy "Don Carlos," "Wilhelm Teil," "Götz von Ber- 
lichingen," "Egmont," "Faust," and "Emilia Galotti.' (Alex- 
ander Kauffmann, a rather obscure "Gast," took part in many 
of these Performances. Franziska Ellmenreich, too, returned 
for a short stay.) Such a wealth of classical Performances had 
not been seen in New York for many years. The plays were 
all greeted most cordially. But NeuendorfFs efforts, laudable 
as they were, were doomed to failure. On the 24th of March, 
1883, pressed on all sides by financial diftirulties, he was com- 
pclled to close his theater forever. It was an impressive event 
when on the fateful evening after the Performance, he himsclf, 
in a voice shaken by emotion, read a Statement to the large 
audience. I Je admitted frankly that he had failed of his 
purpose to establish in Xew York a permanent German theater 
of high Standards. Referring to this fact, he said : "Das ist 
hart, zumal wenn man, wie ich mit Stolz von mir behaupten 
kann, dem Dollar nie den Vorzug vor der Kunst gegeben hat. 
Vielleicht liegt eben darin, dass ich nicht erst an den Dollar 
und dann an die Kunst gedacht habe, der Grund zur heutigen 
Kalamität." 

"Mathilde Cottrelly had resigned in 1881. Satisfied with the 
fortune that she had amassed and overshadowed by the popularity 
of Marie Geistinger, she rctired. She later appeared on the Eng- 
lish stage. 
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hct us consider for a moment the possible reasons for this 
failure. It is certain that the causes are not to be found exclu- 
sively in the last season. They date further back and He 
deeper than would first appear. NeuendorfT had undoubtedly 
made a serious mistake when he leased Wallack's theater, 
which was surely too large for his purposes. Already supplied 
with the spacious Thalia Theater, the German public could 
not support a second large playhouse. A second evident cause 
was the failure of Friedrich Haase's visit in 1881-2. His 
arrogance rendered him deaf to NeuendorfT's good advice 
concerning his repertory, and he insisted on presenting old plays 
that had lost their populär appeal many years ago. Extrava- 
gant demands on the part of Haase 20 tended to make matters 
worse. Chagrined by his utter failure, he wrote a number of 
letters after his return to Germany, in which he attacked 
conditions in this country. He attributed to American audi- 
ences an utter lack of artistic sense and of appreciation for 
true art. He claimed, moreover, that only the lightest and 
most frivolous forms of entertainment could hope for success 
here, and that the name of Marie Geistinger echoed thru the 
country in tones that silenced the roar of Niagara. 

But there is a third and more profound reason for Neuen- 
dorfF's downfall. It is an evil which we shall meet again and 
which caused trouble whenever it appeared — the so-called star 
system. Almost completely outrooted in Germany by the 
excellent reform work of the Duke of Meiningen and his 
actors, especially in the seventies and eighties of the previous 
Century, the system still maintains a powerful foothold thruout 
this country. The results, discouraging as they are, arouse 
the comment of almost every notable critic of the American 
stage.- 1 It must be admitted that the German theater in New 

20 He reeeived 40% of the net profits during his stay. 

21 Cf. Allen Davenport "Stage Affairs in America Today*. 
Norman Hapgood, "Stage in America 1897—1900", Ludwig Fulda, 
"Amerikanische Eindrücke", pp. 141—143. 

Cf. also on this subject A. B. Faust, "The German Element". 
Vol. 2, pp. 327—338. 
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York was affected by prevalent conditions and misled in the 
same way. Tbis fact, altho not sufficiently recognized, is essen- 
tial in determining results. As one critic said a few years 
later (in the "Staats-Zeitung" at the end of the season 1890-1) 
with great justice, the constant presence of stars inculcated 
in the people a "Gastspielerkultus" which brought about the 
unhappy circumstance that the star was considered more impor- 
tant than the play itself. The same critic continues: "Die 
Stars sind und bleiben der Verderb jedes Theaters, sie demo- 
ralisieren das Publikum, sie nehmen demselben den Glauben an 
das reguläre Personal." The remedy for the evil was, of 
course, a careful elimination of all stars, the Substitution of 
an able resident Company, and the preparation of a careful 
repertoire. 

Since, however, this fundamental shortcoming never 
occurred to the managers of the eighties, they continued to 
import from time to time the most noted actors of Germany. 
By doing so they undoubtedly furnished many a treat to their 
fastidious audiences, but they unwittingly wrought their own 
destruction thereby. In the very season of the Neuendorff 
failure Karl Hermann had in the Thalia Theater the excellent 
comedienne Josephine Gallmeyer, the inimitable pair of come- 
dians Wilhelm Knaak and Franz Tewele, and finally Ludwig 
Barnay, a tragedian who takes rank with the greatest actors 
in history. 28 

Hermann's experience was identical with that of Neuen- 
dorff. The end of the season brought with it failure, and for 
the next five years the Thalia Theater was in the hands of 
Gustav Amberg. Barnay's words of farewell, uttered early 
in May, 1883, "Ich stehe am Grabe von zwei deutschen Thea- 
tern," were only too true. 

M Especially notable in this, Barnay's first visit to America, 
were his Graf Essex, Wallenstein, Coriolan, Kean and Marc 
Antonius, and finally his appearance together with Conried in 
-Clavigo w and "Die Räuber". 
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CHAPTER II. 

1883-1888— Amberg in The Thalia Theater— Oher 

Attempts. 

Düring the next several seasons there was only one German 
theatre in New York — the Thalia Theater. There were occa- 
sional German Performances, to be sure, or even longer sessions 
in other theatres thruout the city," as for example, Conried's 
short season in the fall of 1884 in Niblo's Garden, where he 
presented the spectacle ("Ausstattungsstück") "Die sieben 
Raben." 

The first season during which the Thalia Theater held the 
field alone (1883-4) was probably the poorest in the history 
of the theater, altho besides Marie Geistinger, two noted trage- 
dians, Magda Irschick, who appeared in "Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans," "Kabale und Liebe" and Grillparzer's "Medea," and 
Antonie Janisch were present. It was a period of depression 
of interest on the part of the public and inefficiency on the 
part of the actors, altho the latter half of the season brought 
better restilts in both respects. The theater, conscious of the 
fact that the season did not promise success, did not open until 
October 1. (This date has in recent years become the usual 
one for the opening of the German theater in New York, but 
during the eighties it was the custom to begin the season as 
early as the middle of September.) The late opening proved 
to be a wise move. The "Staats-Zeitung" in its review in 
May, 1884, speaks of the season as "die trüben Monate die 
als Saison 1883-4 in der Geschichte des deutschen Theaters 
mit der allerschwärzesten Tinte verzeichnet werden sollten." 
Fortunately no f uture season vied with this one in that respect. 
It is very likely that the brilliant year that preceded had sur- 
feited the receptive powers of the theatre-going public and 
had brought about a reaction. 

23 The Performances given by New York companies at inter- 
vals in Brooklyn and the two complete seasons there, 1884-5, under 
L. Stefano and 1885-6 under Minnie Raaber and G. L. Böhm are 
not considered here. 
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But it was soon made evident that the State of affairs would 
bc altered, for the the autumn of 1884 saw many improve- 
ments. The notable event of 1884-5 was the first appearance 
in this country in March, 1885, of Adolf Sonnenthal, whose 
success is only to be compared with that of Dawison's and 
Barnay's. He came under the management of Conried. "Vater 
und Sohn," "Der Marquis von Villemer" and "Fromont jun. 
und Risler sen. M were his new offerings. The English critics, 
however could not appreciate Sonnenthal during his first visit. 
Ignorance of German theatrical conditions probably accounts 
for it. An amusing instance of this is furnished in the "New 
York Tribüne'* when it reported before Sonnenthal's arrival 
that "the well-kncwn Austrian actress, Mme. Sonnenthal is 
Coming"." The remainder of the season, as far as the Thalia 
Theater is concerned, was an uneventful, uninteresting period. 
Operetta, musical comedy and farce constituted by far the 
greater part of the entertainment. Of interest quite apart 
from this, however, is the fact that on January 5, 1885, Neuen- 
dorff opened a new theater situated on Third avenue between 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets and called Apollo Theater. 
That he had learned a valuable lesson by his earlier experi- 
ences was proved by his avowed purpose in founding his new 
theater. He intended, namely, to lay especial emphasis upon 
more serious drama, without neglecting the lighter genres, and 
to banish most mercilessly the star System. For his purpose he 
engaged an excellent Company, headed by Magda Irschick. 
During the first f ew weeks he planned to present "Der Fechter 
von Ravenna," "Gustav Wasa," "Die Braut von Messina," "Die 
Karolinger," and other plays of a like caliber. But two weeks 
had not passed, and the undertaking had hardly gotten under 
way when Neuendorff once more saw his ideal shattered. With 
this second failure, fully as tragic as the first, there practically 
sank into oblivion one of the most deserving characters in the 
history of the German- American stage. 

During the season which was just considered (1884-5), 
Manager Amberg made a notable attempt, especially during 
the first few weeks, to introduce more serious drama. He 
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was unsuccessf ul ; the public, under the spell of Marie Geis- 
tinger, clamored for musical comedy and farce. Consequently 
Amberg, who was determined not to sacrifice good attendance, 
acceded to the general desire. 24 There could be no doubt that 
the Germans of New York had unconsciously allowed their 
artistic taste to be spoiled. If we are to single out any one 
person who is to bear the Warne it must be Marie Geistinger. 
Her wonderfully versatile talents, 25 particularly her remark- 
able ability in operetta, had brought this about. Haase in his 
blind rage had hit upon the truth. 

Guided by these principles, Amberg engaged for 1885-6 
only mediocre talent, with which he could accomplish but little. 
Attendance, too, suffered, due partly to that fact, and partly 
to business depression. Consequently, Amberg committed a 
Wunder when he invited Friedrich Mitterwurzer as star for the 
season. The early appearance of the latter in the Star Thea- 
ter and his tour in the West were eminently successful. Com- 
pelled later, however, to act with Amberg's troupe, he failed. 
The actors of the theater were unable to "play up to him," and 
the result was a series of uneven, slovenly Performances. None- 
theless he displayed his remarkable versatility, for he alter- 
nated the most serious part, such as Richard III, Franz Moor, 
Hamlet and Faust with comedy röles, as Conrad Bolz, or even 
farce roles in Moser's "Schwanke." Taking this season as a 
whole, the most successful plays were Schönthan's farce, "Der 
Raub der Sabinerinnen" (three füll weeks), and the same 
author's "Frau Dir. Striese" (thirteen Performances.) Dumas 
held the stage four evenings ("Kean"), Zola three ("Der 
Totschläger"), Brachvogel three ("Narciss"), Schiller two 
("Räuber"), Shakespeare two (Richard III" and "Hamlet"), 
Goethe two ("Faust"), Gutzkow two ("Urbild des Tartuffe" 

24 Of circa 250 Performances in this season 75 were "Schau- 
spiele" and "Lustspiele", 21 "Schwanke" and "Possen", and all 
the rest musical plays. 

26 Her versatility, which permitted her to appear one evening 
in Dumas' "Cameliendame" or Wilbrandt's "Arria und MessaJina" 
and the next in farce or operetta has been noted above p. . 
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and "Königsleutnant"), Kleist one ("Katchen v. Heilbronn") 
and Freytag one ("Die Journalisten"). 

To relieve the monotony Amberg imported no tragedian in 
1886-7. Instead he arranged for a visit of Emil Thomas, one 
of Germany's best comedians, and Iiis wife, Betty Damhoffer- 
Thomas. There resulted many Performances of farces, the 
effect of which was rather tiresome in a protracted visit. The 
rest of the season was taken up almost exclusively with oper- 
cttas and comic operas. It remains to mention here a Soubrette, 
Marguerite Fish, who first appeared in the Thalia Theater 
in December, 1886. She was born in New York of American 
parentage, learned Gennan in Berlin and Vienna, and entered 
upon a stage career there. Her case is probably unique. 

Amberg's last season at the Thalia Theater (1887-8) was 
also his best. His first big drawing card, after the operatic 
tenor Boetel and the comedian August Junkermann had left, 
was Ernest Possart, who appeared chiefly in classics.. His 
wide repertoire included, besides Shakespearean roles and 
most of the German classics, leading parts in Lindner's "Blut- 
hochzeit," Wilbrandt's "Die Tochter des Herrn Fabricius," 
Björnson's "Fallissement," Byron's "Manfred" and Ibsen's 
"Stützen der Gesellschaft." Düring the same time Conried 
conducted another short but very successful season in the Star 
Theater with the actress Hedwig Niemann-Raabe. Encour- 
aged thereby, he arranged with Barnay for a short "Gastspiel" 
to take place in March, 1888, in the Academy of Music. Un- 
fortunately a terrible blizzard swept over the country at that 
time. Barnay naturally failed, and Conried was threatened 
with most serious financial losses. He was already resigning 
himself to the inevitable when Amberg came to the rescue. 
The latter agreed to engage Barnay and to assume all responsi- 
bility. Hereupon there ensued a "Gastspiel" which in brilliance 
was never equalled in this country, and has probably never 
been exceeded in Germany. To Barnay's Hamlet, Uriel 
Acosta, Karl Moor, Wallenstein, Teil and Bolz, Possart played 
Polonius, De Sylva, Franz Moor, Butler, Gessler and Schmock 
respectively. These notable events were indeed a Atting end 
to Amberg's five seasons in the Thalia Theater. 
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Chapter III. 

1888- 1893— The Earliest Period of thc Amberg Theater 
(Irving Place Theater). 

Late in thc year 1886 Hugo Wesendonck, one of the most 
prominent patrons of the German theater, founded a "Deutsche 
Theater-Gesellschaft," the object of vvhich was to raise sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of founding and supporting a Ger- 
man theater "in the Upper part of New York City." This So- 
ciety rapidly gained membership, and set itself to the difficult 
atsk of raising the requisite funds. Not long after Heinrich 
Conried came to the fore with a similar plan, the details of 
which correspond with his project of 1879. 26 His object was 
"to establish a first-class German theater." He feit that in 
order to carry this out successfully, it was necessary to antici- 
pate difficulties of every character. With this end in view he 
set out to raise $45.000 by subscription. While the process of 
collection was making but slow progress in each case, Gustav 
Amberg suddenly announced on January 23, 1887, that he had 
made all arrangements to establish a new German theater. As 
a site he had chosen the old Irving Hall on Irving Place and 
15th Street. Consequently there was nothing left for the 
"Gesellschaft" and for Conried to do but to suspend activities 
and await developments. 

The preparations, however. for the opening of the new 
theater took more time than was at first expected. Amberg 
had hoped that the house would be ready by October, 1888, 
at the latest, and with this firm conviction he did not renew 
his lease on the Thalia Theater after the summer. When his 
hopes seemed about to be shattered, when delay followed 
delay, it almost looked as if New York would be deprived of 
a German theater for the first time in a generation. Finally 
on December 1, 1888, the new theater could be opened, bearing 
the name of its patron saint, Gustav Amberg. 27 But his actors 

2 « See above. 

27 Late in October Amberg had already given seven Per- 
formances in the Star Theatre as a "Vorsaison." 
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and thcir repertoire aroused disappointment. The delay in 
building the thcater and the uncertainty of the future had 
causcd Amberg to postpone until August his efforts to raise a 
Company. By that time the great majority of good actors had 
signed contracts elsewhere. But as usual it happened that 
there was in Germany a surplus of good comedians. Chiefly 
to these Amberg restricted his choice, 28 and there resulted a 
season that consisted almost exclusively of "Possen" and 
"Schwanke." Under such circumstances there was every 
reason to believe that the new theater had already fallen into 
the ways of its predecessor. The first play produced in the 
Amberg Theater, Paul Lindau's comedy, "Ein Erfolg," proved 
to be a failure. The most successful play of the season, a 
farce by Bisson and Mars, went through twenty-five Perform- 
ances, while Lindau's "Die beiden Leonoren" was given four- 
teen evenings. 

Fortunately Amberg realized fully what was at stake for 
him. Therefore he made a serious attempt in the second 
season to raise the level of his theater above the ordinary. It 
must be acknowledged to his credit that he sueeeeded in doing 
so. To be sure. there were some hastily prepared Perform- 
ances. Furthermore, there was no good "jugendlicher Lieb- 
haber" no imposing "Heldenmutter" no "Heldenvater." The 
Staging of more serious dramas, too, suffered in comparison 
with the artistic presentation of operettas. But the repertoire 
was manysided and well chosen. Besides eighteen works of 
a lyrical character, there appeared forty-four dramas of all 
kinds, ranging from tragedy to farce, of which fourteen were 
new to America. The ensemble work, too, was the best seen 
in New York in many years. 

As a fitting climax to this successful season came the 
second visit of Ernst Possart. Probably the most notable inci- 
dent of his stay was his appearance in Sudermann's then new 
drama, "Die Ehre," which was presented twenty-three times 
during the last three weeks of the season. Other plays in 
which he appeared here for the first time were Calderon's 

28 Junkermann, Ottbert, Rank & Lubc were the most prom- 
inent members of Amberg's troupe. 
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"Richter von Zalamea," Moliere's "Harpagon," Ibsen's 
"Nora," and Freytag's "Benjamin." It must be admitted that 
he contributed not a little to the general success of the second 
year of the Amberg Theater. 

Hardly as much may be said of the following season (1890- 
91), which still saw Amberg at the head of the theater. He 
introdticed a novelty in the form of two "Gesammtgastspiele." 
One of these, given by a Company of Low German actors f rom 
Hamburg, proved to be the Hattest failure that ever occurred 
on a German stnge in New York. Partly because their reper- 
toire was too provincial, partly because they appealed only to 
a small minority of German-Americans, they feit compelled 
to quit and sail home after half a dozen Performances. A 
second troupc of a similar character, the "Münchener Bauern- 
ensemble, " met with much more success. Their fresh, natural 
acting, their good "team work" and their appealing repertory 
assured them a "run" of seventy-two Performances. "Der 
Herrgottschnitzer von Ammergau," with twenty-nine repeti- 
tions, succeeded best. There followed "Almenrausch und 
Kdelwciss," "Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld," "Der Meineidbauer" 
and many others. 

I,ate in the spring of 1891 there were produced in rapid, 
be wildering succession a long list of new plays representing 
the latest tendencies in German literature. A study of the 
reception which was accorded them in New York is extremely 
intcrestin^ from a literary point of view. At present, how- 
ever, the question can only be briefly considered. The chief 
dramas of the kind mentioned were: JafiVs "Bild des Signor- 
elli," Fulda's "Wilde Jagd." 20 Richard Voss' "Eva," Suder- 
mann 's "Sodoms Ende," Wildenbruch 's "Haubenlerche," Lin- 
dau's "Die Sonne," and Philippi's "Das alte Lied." Such an 
array of "first nights" had not been seen in many a year. But 
notwithstanding the widespread attention that the majority 
of these plays had aroused in Gcrmany, they were very coldly 
received here. What can be the reason for this surprising fact? 
The New York public was, it seems, not as yet accustomed to 

20 Several months before, the same author's 'Das verlorene 
Paradies" was also produced. 
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modern literary tendencies. Still clinging to the old "Philister- 
komödie," people were shocked by questions of morality and 
repulsed by the sordid reality which many of these plays 
disclosed. 30 

This may help to explain their failure. But it seems that 
an additional reason can be found. These productions were 
in the hands of the stock Company of the theater, without Sup- 
port from a visiting star. Had there been a Possart or a 
Barnay present there surely would have been difTerent results. 
In other words, the arch-evil and bane of the theater, the star 
system, was sgain proving its pernicious influence. 

Unfavorable financial conditions made it extremely doubt- 
ful whether the Amberg Theater would be opened again in 
the fall of 1891. So much was certain, that Amberg would 
be unable to carry it through another season. Accordingly, 
when the theater actually opened on October 1, we find him 
only in the inferior capacity of assistant manager, while Leo 
von Raven and Max Mansfeld were the managers. Their 
important achievcment was to win the patronage of the more 
influcntial Gcrman-Americnn Citizens. Whereas previously the 
theater was forced to look to the smaller tradesmen and me- 
chanics for support, 31 the interest of mcn of affairs in the finan- 
cial and industrial world was now enlisted. When it was suc- 
cessfully demonstrated to this class that comedy and farce was 
just as well acted in the Amberg Theater as in the English 
speaking theaters, they became morc regulär in their attend- 
ance. Another notable phenomenon in connection with the 
first year under the new regime is the surprisingly large num- 
ber of difTerent plays performcd. The grand total of 108 
plays prodticed in a season of seven and one-half months 
gives unmistakable tcstimony of the talent and industry of the 
troupe. The achievemcnt is nothing short of marvelous, and 

30 As carly as Sept. 26, 1889 Ibsen's "Nora" was performed 
in the Arnberg Theater for the first time in America. This play 
was followed three months later by "Die Stützen der Gesellschaft." 
Having prepared his audienecs in that way, Amberg riow ventured 
to produce the above mentioned dramas. 

M See Müller's article in Tenner's "Amerika." 
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has probably no parallel anywhere. The most important new 
plays brought out were Ibsen's "Hedda Gabler" and "Volks- 
feind," Grillparzer's "Die Jüdin von Toledo," and Wilden- 
bruch's "Der Mcnonit." Of plays that had already appeared 
in this country, but were now revised, were Grillparzer's "Ahn- 
frau," Goethe's "Geschwister" and Sudermann's "Die Ehre" 
and "Sodoms Ende." Four plays of Shakespeare ("Die 
Zähmung" "Romeo," "Othello" and "Hamlet"), three of 
Goethe ("Clavigo," "Faust," and "Geschwister") and five of 
Schiller ("Räuber," "Kabale und Liebe," "Die Jungfrau." 
"Don Carlos" and "Marie Stuart") appeared. 

The season did not pass without its usual quota of stars. 
Josef Kainz, who later in the season also appeared in the 
Thalia Theater, Adalbert Matkowsky, Emil Thomas and others 
were in New York at some time during the year. Fortunately, 
however, they did not push themselves unduly into prominence. 
The "New Yorker Staats-Zeitung" in its review in May, 1892,- 
calls attention to this fact. It strongly advises an abolition 
of the entire star System, and its words in that connection, 
oracular as they are, deserve to be quoted: "Kann und will 
das New Yorker deutsche Theater in Zukunft nicht auf die 
Gäste verzichten und seine Haupteinnahmequelle in der be- 
rechtigten, von Woche zu Woche fester wurzelnden Beliebt- 
heit seines Ensembles suchen und finden, so wird es immer 
mehr order weniger die prekäre Existenz des Spielers führen, 
welcher von der Hand in den Mund lebt." 

Once again in 1891-2 New York had two German theaters 
for the grcater part of the year. The old Thalia Theater, 
which had already sunk into a state of semi-oblivion, was 
newly opened. Carl and Theodore Rosen feld, two ambitious 
theatrical promoters. secured a lease on the property. They 
opened the theater as early as September 4 with a Liliputian 
spectacle. But hardly three weeks later, on September 27, they 
surprised theatrical circles by bold advertisements inserted in 
leading New York newspapers, English and German, that 
under their management the players of the Duke of Meiningen, 
the so-called "Meininger," would give a series of Perform- 
ances in New York City beginning November 16. This news, 
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producing a pleasant thrill, seenied hardly credible to the 
average reader. It had been the ambition of almost every 
director of a German theater in New York to introduce the 
original "Meininger," but tbe plan had never been carried out. 
In the spring of 1886 arrangements for that purpose had been 
nearly perfected, and only an eleventh hour disagreement on 
the part of the "Meininger" prevented their appearance. It 
remained for the young and comparatively inexperienced 
Rosenfeld brothers to do what for older and more experienced 
managers had been impossible. 

Amberg, as rival of the Rosenfelds, naturally questioned 
the veracity of their claims. He published in the "New York 
Herald" an article in which he formally challenged them to 
prove their Statements. But he could elicit from them only a 
boastful and withal a sarcastic answer. Thereupon he de- 
cided to use more drastic methods of arriving at the truth, 
and in a telegraphic message addressed to the "Herzogliche 
Hoftheater-Intendanz" in Meiningen, he bluntly demanded a 
confirmation. The following answer was the result: "Mehrere 
Mitglieder des Hoftheaters von Rosenfeld engagiert. Mein- 
inger Ausstattungen von demselben angekauft. Weitere Ver- 
handlungen im Gange." Unfortunately for Amberg the entire 
correspondence feil into the hands of the Rosenfelds, whence 
it was spread broadcast. From this source we have surely 
definite proof that at least a part of the famous Company, to- 
gether with their stage effects, visited New York. The Stigma, 
"die falschen Meininger," which clung to the troupe was prob- 
ably more the result of Amberg' s press agents than anything 
eise. The "Meininger" produced notably "Julius Caesar," "Die 
Hermannschlacht," "Kätchen von Heilbronn" and "Maria 
Stuart." Besides this they played for the first time in America 
Hauptmann's "Vor Sonnenaufgang," a drama over which New 
York audiences fairly shuddered. 

The Meininger troupe, as it appeared in New York, was 
especially praiseworthy in ensemble play and in populär scenes. 
The unfortunate fact that the entire troupe could not make 
the trip explains the reason for the rough, uneven acting that 
was at times evident. But notwithstanding all defects, it re- 
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mains true that even during their short stay the "Meininger" 
exerted a salutary influencc. The English stage, hopelessly 
decadent and commercialized, they could not reach, but they 
helped to drive home a valuable lesson to the German stage in 
this country. The fruits were bound to ripen not many years 
later undcr the genius of Heinrich Conried. 

But before we pass on to those years, it is our duty to con- 
sider the one remaining season under Raven & Mansfeld in 
the Amberg Theater (1892-3). It was not marked by any 
brilliant events, but represents rather the final attempt of two 
incompetent managers to save themselves from destruction. 
Believing that a stock Company of their own, good as it might 
be, could contribute but little to real success, and feeling con- 
vinced that the public would support only comedies and farces, 
they engaged for the major part of the season the entire Berlin 
Company of Kmil Thomas, in which Max Waiden, Emil Berla 
and Betty Damhofer-Thomas were prominent. As a result 
Germans who made a practice of attending the German theater 
were at first, to be sure, interested and amused by this very 
clever troupe of comedians, but soon they were wearied be- 
yond endurance by a form of entertainment that tended to 
prove shallow and worthless upon closer acquaintance. The 
results of 1886-7, added to those of 1892-3, weigh heavily 
against the statement so often heard, that the Germans of 
New York care only for frivolous entertainment. Perhaps 
the present paper will have done an important service if it 
will show that seasons of an essentially "classical" nature, in 
which stars play no particular part, were crowned with more 
success than those of an opposite character." 

Such proof will act as a restoration of the reputation of 
Germans in New York for good dramatic taste. It has also 
been charged that German audiences here are not "educated 
to the theater" and are unappreciative. They visit the theater, 
according to their critics, merely to be amused, and in their 
unreasonable desire for hilarity, interrupt the most serious 
scenes with peals of laughter. These accusations are, however, 
refuted by Mr. Hermann Korn, who for over thirty years has 

82 Neuendorffs ultimate failure was due to othcr reasons. 
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been a member of thc Irving Place troupe, and who, in addi- 
tion, has acquired wide experience as an actor in Germany. 
He assures the writer that German-American audiences com- 
pare quite favorably in all respects with average audiences in 
Germany. 

In the spring of 1893 the administration of Mansfeld and 
Raven cnded. Called in two years before to replace Amberg, 
they did only a passive service to the theater. When actual 
results are considered, it must be admitted that they accom- 
plished little. Their administrative mistakes and their insuffi- 
cient knowledge of theatrical affairs caused their financial ruin. 
William Steinway, financial supporter of the theater, was once 
more forced to cast about for a new manager. Fortunately, 
his attention was drawn to Heinrich Conried, who was at that 
time managing the newly organized "Fcrency Operetten Ge- 
sellschaft" and winning unparalleled success. For over three 
months the Company attracted crowded houses in the Amberg 
Theater, the particular drawing card being the new operetta, 
"Der Vogelhändler. " So populär, indeed did this musical 
play bccome that in a letter to Conried, the Raven-Mansfeld 
management could writc: "Wir freuen uns aufrichtig — nach 
genauer Durchsicht unserer Bücher, einsichtlich alter Jahr- 
gange — Ihnen mitteilen zu können, dass die Zahl der Perso- 
nen, welch bis jetzt den Aufführungen von 'Der Vogelhändler' 
in unserem Theater beigewohnt haben, entschieden die grösste 
ist, welche bis jetzt in den Annalen der deutschen Theater- 
geschichte New Yorks erreicht wurde." 

Chapter IV. 

1893-1903 — Conricd's First Pcr'wd as Manager — Culmination 
of Ideals. 

On April 29, 1893, the day on which the season ended, 
Steinway closed a contract with Conried. He was led by 
Conried's success with the Ferency Operetta Company to be- 
lieve that he was enlisting in his Services a man who could at 
least make the theater self-supporting. He expected to find 
in Conried merely a clever business man, who combined with 
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his shrewdness a tolerably accurate understanding of theatrical 
conditions. Accordingly he was most agreeably surprised on 
discovering that he had lighted upon a person whose exeuutive 
ability and artistic taste were remarkable. By a happy chance 
he had chosen the one man who understood how to develop 
the German theater in New York to its füll possibilities. 

Conried's previous training had well fitted him for the ardu- 
ous duties that he was to undertake. As far back as 1879, 
while still a young actor, he had cherished the idea of estab- 
lishing a first-class German theater in New York. His failure 
had left him undaunted, and the following years, which he 
spent as "Regisseur' in the Thalia Theater, were most valuable 
for him in the additional experience they furnished not only 
in the theater, but also in the broader school of life. His sub- 
sequent chcckercd career, during which we find him now as 
dramatic teacher, now as manager for individual stars or com- 
plete organizations, helped him in the same direction. Conse- 
quently William Stein way addressed in 1893 a mature man 
who cherished definite aims and fixed ideals. 

The nrst and most characteristic desire of the new manager 
was to assemble a stock Company which would bring credit to 
the theater. To this end he left for Europe on May 4, 1893, 
and remained abroad during the entire summer. But before 
his departure he changed the name of the theater, which was 
still known as the Amberg Theater, although Amberg had for 
some time severed all connections with it, to the Irving Place 
Theater, a name which has remained until the present day. 

Not many months had elapsed after the opening of the 
theater on September 30. 1893, before it was recognized that a 
new era had begun with Conried. To be sure, those who had 
expected a sudden and complete reversal of conditions within 
a short time were disappointed. A change of that kind was 
manifestly impossible under the circumstances. It was Con- 
ried's duty to build up for the future slowly and gradually in 
ordcr to develop a well rounded ensemble. He frankly con- 
fessed that such a task was not to be accomplished in one year, 
but must of necessity be a series of long experiments. Where- 
as previous managers had always planned for the particular 
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season which they were facing, Conried planned for the whole 
future of the theater. Therein lies in part the secret of his 
ultimate success. 

Naturally his first year brought with it no particular sur- 
prises. But certain facts deserve notice. Although the assem- 
bled Company showed an inclination toward the "Konversa- 
tionsstück," to the detriment of more serious drama, there was 
a notable lack of Stars throughout the season. Operetta, as 
presented by the Ferency Company, still occupied a consider- 
able part of the season, 33 and of the dramas presented the 
majority were "Lustspiele' and "Schwanke." One hundred 
and fifty evenings were devoted to comedy and farce, Schön- 
than's and Moser's works proving the most populär. From 
the list of more serious plays only the following need be men- 
tioned: Sudermann's "Die Heimat," Schillers "Kabale und 
Liebe," Nordmanns "Gefallene Engel" and Fulda's "Der 
Talisman. 34 In spite of these seemingly insignificant results 
the critic of the "Staats-Zeitung" feit justified to write as 
follows (May 6, 1894) : "Heinrich Conried hat sich im Laufe 
der ersten Saison seiner Direktionstätigkeit nach so vielen 
Richtungen als der rechte Mann am rechten Platz erwiesen, 
tlass jeder Freund des deutschen Theaters mit vollem Ver- 
trauen der weiteren Gestaltung der künstlerischen Verhältnisse 
des in den letzten Jahren schwergeprüften Instituts entgegen- 
sehen darf." Continuing, he takes notice of how Conried had 
made out of a "Gastspieltheater" an "Ensembletheater in wel- 
chem nicht die Mätzchen und Kniffe des Dollars-Beifall- und 
grünes Ruhmesgemüse heischenden 'Stars' das grosse Wort 
führen, sondern ein abwechslungsreicher Spielplan in fein- 
schattierten, sorgfältig abgetönten Aufführungen geboten 
wird." "Dass dies," he continucs, "das einzige Mittel ist, um 
das deutsche Theater vor der prekären Existenz des Spielers 
zu schützen, der fortwährend auf eine Karte sein Alles setzt, 
sind in den letzten Saisons immer und immer wieder auszu- 
sprechen wir nicht müde geworden. Im letzten Winter hat 

«Only 30 non-inusical plays were produced. 

M At the very outset Conried had promised a considcrable 
widening of the repertory. 
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das Irving Place Theater keine Vorstellung gebracht, welche 
nicht sorgfältig Kinstudicrung und eine verständnisvolle Regie 
verrathen und eine befriedigende künstlerische Gesammtwir- 
kung erzielt hätte." 

Conried's second season shovved improvements over the 
first. But the fact that even then a good "jugendlicher Lieb- 
haber," an interesting "Liebhaberin," and a "junge Naive" 
were lacking, shows against what difficulties Conried had to 
work. The season is, however, important from another point 
of view. Conried had put the theater on a sound business 
basis, and had dispelled in that way the uncertain fate which 
always threatcned its existencc. At the end of the season, 
therefore, the usual feeling of nervous anxiety for the future 
was lacking. 

Again the stars were conspicuously absent. Refcrring to 
this the "Staats-Zeitung" says (May 5, 1895): "Mit dieser 
verderblichen 'Alle für Einen '-Politik hat der einsichtsvolle 
Theatermann, der jetzt das Irving Place Theater leitet, glück- 
licherweise ein für alle Mal gebrochen." The inevitable result 
was that the public gradually regained its taste for better 
drama and learned to center its interest in the whole Company 
and the ensemble playing. This achievement alone, which did 
much to restore dramatic literature to its rightful position, 
was sufficient to make Conried famous. 

The dramatic yenr of 1894-5 is notable for still another 
season. It marks an Innovation which is in every way most 
significant. The great German classics were produced with 
frequent regularity at populär prices. "Emilia Galotti," 
"Minna von Rarnhelm" and "Nathan der Weise;* "Die 
Räuber," "Kabale und Liebe," "Maria Stuart" and "Wilhelm 
Teil," as well as "Faust" and "Othello" were included in the 
repertoire. The good attendance at these Performances proved 
that even the German who has left Iiis fatherland has not lost 
his love and understanding for bis native literature. By con- 
tinuing and developing this policy during the next few seasons, 
Conried was doubtless acting in the best interests of the public. 

Beside the dissemination of classical drama there lies an- 
other duty in the path of the manager. He must keep the 
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public in touch with the most recent and most significant move- 
mcnts in literature. Throughout the eighties that was com- 
paratively easy f or German managers because of literary condi- 
tions in Germany. 85 But when literature regained its promi- 
nence, this Obligation again assumed its natural importance. 
Tt became customary to reserve certain evenings for new plays 
that had met with success in the larger theatrical centers of 
Germany. The more important new dramas that were played 
in the season under consideration were Paul Lindau's "Der 
Andere," Philippi's "Wohltäter der Menschheit," Halbe's 
"Jugend," and Zobeltitz's "Ohne Geläut." 

Düring the summer of 1895 Conried made another trip to 
Europe in order to continue his inexorable search for the miss- 
ing links which were to strengthen his Company. 80 The season 
of 1895-6 bore out the fact that he had been successful. The 
ensemble attained prominence, and there were extremely few 
Performances that could not be characterized as well rounded. 
In its usual review of the season the "Staats-Zeitung" says 
(May 10, 1896): "Neben manchen anderen, schwer ins Ge- 
wicht fallenden Vorzügen der Conried'schen Direktion ist 
dieses Ensemble, das innerhalb der weitgesleckten Grenzen der 
modernen Bühnenproduktion, von der Farce bis zum Gesell- 
schaftsdrama, ganz und voll seinen Mann steht, eine der 
erfreulichsten Errungenschaften des zielbewussten ernsten 
Strebens, das vor nur drei Jahren mit Heinrich Conried seinen 
Einzug in's Irving Place Theater gehalten hat." 

It will be noticed that besides the lavish praise which the 
above quotation contains there is a silent criticism implied. 
Judging by this article, Conried's troupe was not quite as ex- 
cellent in classical plays as it doubtless was in modern dramas. 
Altho the policy of giving populär Performances of the classics 
was continued, Ihe criticism is justified. Not that the plan of 
devoting particular attention to more recent literature is to be 
condemned. No just critic could make such an implication. 

88 Cf. Litzmann's excellent series of lectures "Das deutsche 
Drama in den literarischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart." 

80 WhiIe he was abroad, the " Berliner Börsencourier" cele- 
brated him as the regenerator of the German theater in New York. 
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It is, quite to thc contrary, a very desirable State of affairs, 
especially when the dramas produced are as significant as were 
those brought out by Conried. 

To this period may be assigned the beginning of a real 
appreciation of the modern drama in New York, a circum- 
stance which was made possible by one play, Hauptmann's 
"Die Weber," produced on April 1 1896. 37 Altho the season 
was nearing its end, Conried left no stone unturned to make 
thc Performances a success. It represents one of the most 
important events in the history of the German theater in New 
York. The original plan of presenting the drama only five 
times was modified, for several additional Performances were 
demanded and given. The play adequately proved its univer- 
sality of appeal. It held the audiences in a heated frenzy thru- 
out To be stire, many feit naturally repulsed, but even they 
were aroused to unconscious admiration. The produetion was 
not only a token of the artistic ability of Conried, but also an 
excellent proof of the irresistible power of naturalism. But a 
short time previous to this the play had swept over Berlin with 
identical results. Beside this notable event, mention may be 
made of the first appearance in America of Sudermann's 
"Schmetterlingsschlacht" and "Das Glück im Winkel," Haupt- 
mann's "College Crampton" and Philipp's "Dornenweg." 

One other fact in regard to this important season must be 
introduced here. For the first time since he had assumed 
control of the theater, Conried introduced a visiting star late 
in the spring of 1896. The distinetion feil upon Georg Engels, 
a well-known "Charakterkomiker" from Berlin. But Conried's 
motives in extending an invitation to him were far different 
from the motives of previous managers in similar cases. 
Whereas Neuendorff, Amberg and Hermann had always been 
compelled by financial reasons to call for stars, Conried, sup- 
ported by Iiis competent artists alone, was making the theater 
pay better than had ever before been the case. What, then, 
could have been his motive in summoning Engels? The answer 
is simple. Far from being narrow-minded, Conried realized 

87 Thcre had been an obscure amateur Performance of the 
same play in New York City somewhat earlier. 
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that the "Gastspiel" has its legitimate function in every good 
theater. This function had, hovvever, been abused by previous 
managers, who had looked upon the "Gastspiel" merely as the 
financial redemption of the season. Therefore it was the first 
duty of an intelligent manager to correct these conditions. 
The stars, who had crowded out their lesser colleagues, and 
had centered attention upon themselves, had to be dispensed 
with until the public might regain its sense of proportion. 
Such motives guided Conried. 

It remains to examine whether in the three years that he 
had allowed to elapse without a star, Conried had gained his 
purpose. Engels, of course, appeared exclusively in comedy 
röles. His repertoire consisted of "College Crampton," "Der 
Herr Senator," and other plays of the same class. It is evident 
that he appeared in that very type of play which is claimed 
to be most populär in New York. But the remarkable fact 
remains that, altho in previous years actors of no higher talent 
had enjoyed great success, Engels did not succeed. Patrons of 
the German theater had learned their lesson well. They now 
looked up to a well rounded stock Company and not to an 
individual. It is therefore hardly a paradox to say that Engel's 
failure was in reality the assertion of Conried's triumph. 

Under circumstances such as are described above it was in 
every way justifiable for Conried to make continued and legiti- 
mate use of the "Gastspiel" System. Hereafter it was his 
general practice to import a star late in every season. In 
1896-7 it was the noted actress, Frau Agnes Sorma. She con- 
tinued Conried's policy of laying particular emphasis on modern 
dramatic literature. Doubtless her most notable achievement 
was her interpretation of Rautendelein in Hauptmann's "Ver- 
sunkene Glocke." The Performances of this play must rank 
with that of "Die Weber" of the previous year among the most 
important events in the history of the German stage in New 
York. Sorma also appeared in Ibsen's "Nora," Schnitzler's 
"Liebelei," Sardou's "Dora," Birch-Pfeiffer's "Dorf und 
Stadt" and Robert's "Chic." 

The financial troubles which the times brought with them 
did not fail to leave an impression upon the theatrical world. 
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This explains why the season as a whole was not very success- 
ful, in fact the least successful since Conried's advent. But 
it proved to be only a temporary reversal of fortune, and with 
the next season conditions gradually returned to their normal 
State. 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to mention 
other German theatrical projects in New York that were con- 
temporary with Conried's activity in the Irving Place Theater. 
At the time that the latter assumed control of the theater on 
Irving Place, Adolph Philipp, a comedian, whose wide talents 
included also a knowledge of libretto composition, opened a 
Germania Theater on Eighth street, near Fourth avenue. This 
theater remaincd in his possession until the end of the season 
1901-2, when it was torn down. Philipp restricted his efforts 
almost entirely to Iiis own productions, which were 'Volks- 
tümlich" in the extreme and appcaled to the grosser tastes. 
Such representative titles as "Der Corner-Grocer," "Der Pawn- 
broker von der Eastside," "Der Butcher aus der 1. Ave." and 
"Die Landlady" give a fair coneeption of the quality of these 
offerings. In 1896-7 and again in 1898-9 Philipp had as "Gast" 
the now decrepit Marie Geistinger, who, altho she appeared in 
her old röles, was hardly a shadow of her former seif. The 
"Tegernsee l>auerngcscllschaft" also appeared in this theater. 
In 1899-1900 Arnberg became managen With a troupe headed 
by a certain Direktor Leon Resemann, he offered Wilden- 
bnich's "König Heinrich" and classical plays. This short stay 
of the Resemann Company was probably the most fruitful 
period for Philipp's Germania. Several years later Philipp 
appeared on the seene again, in a hall on Eighty-sixth street, 
between Lexington and Third avenues. He produced there 
nothing of value. Lesser attempts to maintain German theaters 
in New York, as for example the produetion in May, 1894, of 
Hauptmann'? "Mannele" by the Rosenfelds in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, can only be mentioned in passing. 

We return to Conried at the Irving Place Theater. Düring 
the first montlis of the year 1897-98 attendance was still slaclc, 
but improved rapidly. A series of "Schüler- Vorstellungen" at 
half prices was particularly successful. These "Vorstellungen," 
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which took place on Saturdays either at 10 a. m. or at the 
regulär matinec hour, were, as their name indicates, intended 
for school children. They did much to awaken in that class 
a taste for good literatitre and to furnish a better understand- 
ing for thc German classics. The "Schüler- Vorstellungen" 
soon became a regulär event in the Irving Place Theater and 
continue to the present day. 

On the other band, there was not lacking during the year 
a wide repertory of new and interesting plays. A significant 
event occurred on February 23, 1898, when Conried celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as an actor. He appeared once 
more in "Gringoire," thc play which had introduced him to 
America over twenty years ago. He also recited Coppee's 
"Der Strike der Schmieder," with which he had once as a 
youth of seventeen secured a trial in the Burgtheater at Vienna. 

Maintaining his theory that the "Gastspiel" has its place in 
a well regulated season, Conried arranged for a second visit of 
Sorma. Shc opened her stay on March 14 with Ibsen 's "Nora," 
and for almost two months played to overcrowded houses. 
This time, however, she was not alone, for she brought along 
a very promising "jugendlicher Liebhaber," Rudolf Christians, 
who was destined later to assume an important part in the 
history of the theater. Btit beside a Sunday Performance of 
Fulda's "Unter vier Augen" he appeared in only one röle, in 
Rosmer's charming "Märchendrama," "Die Königskinder." 
Agnes Sorma aroused particular attention in Björnson's "Die 
Neuvermählten," which has been revived in the present season 
(1914-15), and in Shakespeare's "Zähmung der Widerspensti- 
gen." Her failure to appear in "Romeo and Juliet" was a 
general source of regret. 

The season 1898-99 will always be remembered in the minds 
of Germans in New York by one word — Sonnenthal. Four- 
teen years had elapsed since his first journey to these shores. 
During his first visit, it will be remembered, he had madc no 
particularly favorable impression. But he had changed with 
the years, and in the "old Sonnenthal,," as he appeared now, 
one could hardly recognize the younger man of fourteen years 
ago. Altho he remained less than a month (April 6-May 1, 
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1899), Sonncntlial made a deep impression. He appeared 
chiefiy in "Nathan," "Wallenstein," Sardou's comcdy, "Alte 
Junggesellen** and Hauptmann's "Fuhrmann Henschel." In 
thc last mcntioned play, which had never before appeared in 
this country, he was well-nigh perfect. 

Hut it would be an error to believe that Sonnenthal alone 
made the season 1898-99 worth while. It is true that Conned 
had been disappointed at the very outset by the failure of some 
of Iiis best actors to appear. However, their belated arrival 
made it possible for him to execute Iiis more ambitious plans. 
The most succcssful play of the season, Blumenthal and Kade- 
burg's comedy, "Im weissen RössT' was repeated sixty times, 
while Felix Philippi's "Das Erbe" survived over thirty Per- 
formances. Considering the season from an artistic stand- 
point, and leaving Sonnenthal out of consideration, the most 
notcworthy event was the Performance of Rostand's "Cyrano 
de FJergerac" in Fulda's translation. It was in all respects ex- 
cellent, altho it did not draw as much as Mansfield's English 
production of the same play. Other new plays, among tliem 
Schnitzler's "Freiwild" and Fulda's "Jugen freunde" did not 
meet with any great favor. 

In order to prove to his critics and to his own satisfaction 
that it was still possible to dispense with a Sonnenthal or a 
Sorma. Conried invited no great star in 1899-1900. Felix 
Schwcighofer, a comedian, and Carl Wagner, a tragedian, 
hardly stood out above the other members of the troupe. The 
former, who doubtless possessed unusual talent, spoiled the 
effect of his work by the antiquated nature of his repertoire; 
the lattcr lent good Services to a laudable attempt to revive 
thc classical drama. This movement, set on foot by Conried, 
succeeded as far as is possible for any movement of that kind. 
The ever present drawback is the fact that the classical drama 
appeals at best only to a small circle. This difficulty must bc 
taken into account even on the English stage, and when we 
considcr that the German theater in New York draws its audi- 
ences from a limited number of actual residents, whereas the 
English theater reh'es not only on the whole city, but on an 
enormous transient population besides, we can appreciate the 
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perplexity of the problem. It may also be mentioned that the 
important difference between English and German audiences 
in New York, which has been pointed out, explains the Iarge 
annual repertoire of fifty to sixty plays in the Irving Place 
Theater. 

The most valuablc additions to the repertory in the season 
under consideration were Goethe's "Iphigenie" and Grill- 
parzers "Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen." The majority 
of plays that appeared must be reckoned in the category of 
farce and light comedy. It is evident that Conried was making 
a concession to the desire of the majority, which frequently 
dcmands entertainment of that character. The Company was 
11p to Conried 's usual high Standard, well balanced and ex- 
cellent in every respect. 

In the year 1901 there appeared a very interesting book 
entitled "The Stage in America. 1897-1901." It deals with 
the entire broad subject for three years, and is written by 
Norman Hapgood, one of the sanest and most competent 
American students of the stage. In this book, which is in 
every way to be recommended, Hapgood devotes an entire 
chapter (pp. 134-149) to the Irving Place Theater. He de- 
scribes it in no unmistakable terms as 'our only high-class 
theater." He praises Conried as a notable exception to the 
mercenary manager, who is so prominent in this country, and 
takes note of the fact that the former "gives up to cheap farces 
only as many weeks of each year as will enable him to produce, 
during the remainder of the season, worthy modern plays and 
good classics." (Vide, p. 7.) In another place (p. 34), com- 
paring American methods with German methods, he says, 
"When he (i. e., Charles Frohmann of the Syndicate) bent all 
his resources for months to the success of "Romeo and Juliet" 
in the spring of 1899, the result, compared to what Mr. Conried 
could do with a German classic, with his own Company, in 
three weeks — was amateurish." The author consequently de- 
cides (p. 135) that "the best average acting in any Atfierican 
playhouse is seen at the one which gives, in German, more 
classics than any of our English speaking companies." 
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Hapgood's words are forceful, but since he is known as 
an unbiased critic, we need not hesitate to accept his conclu- 
sions. In fact, he himself supports his decisions by the words 
of an English critic who is just as outspoken (pp. 143-144). 
Hapgood proceeds to point out that the German actors are 
broader and better equipped than their American colleagues. 
He compares the "Sunken Bell" of Sothern and Marlow ^f899- 
1900) with the simultaneous Performance of the same play 
in the Irving Place Theater, much to the disadvantage of the 
former. IIc praises the wonderful ensemble work of the 
German actors in "Wallensteins Lager," saying in that con- 
nection (pp. 238-9) : "Observers who know how hard English 
managcrs have to work to make a good crowd for fifteen 
minntes, in a play which is to run a year, would, if they could 
see the immense superiority of this crowd, prepared for so short 
a time, understand some of the advantages of such training as 
actors gct in the best German theaters, and of such a director 
as Mr. Conried." 

Three reasons are pointed out by Hapgood for this marked 
superiority. The first is that German taste is more serious 
than American. The other two reasons have already been 
mentioned. They are: Changes of bill are constantly neces- 
sary in the German theater because of a lack of floating popu- 
lation ; valuablc plays are interspersed even in the farce season. 
An additional factor is the personal cfficiency of the manager. 
In this respect Conried was supreme. He had the firm con- 
viction that manairing a theater was an art. He always insisted 
that he was not in the theatrical business for financial gains. 
"If I were simply looking for a business I could find a berter 
one." he once exclaimed. 88 This unselfish devotion to a cause 
important source of income for him. 

is nowhere better exemplified than in his lectures and theatrical 
Performances given at his own expense in various Colleges and 
universities. 39 

It remains to consider in the present chapter the achieve- 
mcnts of three seasons, extending as far as the summer of 

88 A steamer chair industry which he controlled was an 

89 Cf. A. B. Faust, "German Element," vol. 2, pp. 333-4. 
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1903. The first of these furnished nothing new. Out of a 
mimber of promised premieres, among them Sudermann's 
"Johannisfeuer," Wilbrandt's "Meister von Palmyra" and 
Björnson's "Uber unsere Kraft" not a single one became a 
reality. The only new plays of interest that were introduced 
to New York audiences before the arrival of the season's star 
were Otto Erich Hartleben's tragedy, "Rosenmontag," and his 
one-act comedy, "Die sittliche Forderung." Schnitzler's "Das 
Vermächtnis" and Dreyer's "Probekandidat" were coldly re- 
ceived. 

On the other hand, much time was devoted to farces and 
to dramas of an older type, notably those from the pen of 
Birch-Pfeiffer and Halm. From an artistic Standpoint the 
season was redeemed by the Coming of Frau Helene Odilon 
from Vienna. The exceedingly clumsy campaign of publicity 
with which she was heralded, and which tended to convey the 
impression that her talents were concentrated upon her gowns, 
was soon forgotten when she appeared in person. Her appear- 
ance in Hermann Bahr's "Der Star" and Fulda's "Die Zwil- 
lingsschwestern" showed her to be a typical Viennese artist. 
Incidentally, these plays helped to swell the rather meager list 
of the season's new offerings. 

1t is interesting to discover the reason for the inferiority of 
this season. It is not difficult to find. Conried had committed 
the error of engaging an insufficient number of actors. In the 
few preceding seasons just the opposite fault prevailed, an 
oversupply of professional talent. The latter condition, un- 
desirablc as it may prove to a manager from a financial point 
of view, is always welcome to the gcneral public. It assurfs 
healthy competition and an abundance of new plays. Conried, 
however, had considered the question from another angle. He 
had argued that it would be a useless outlay to maintain an 
extended payroll. But in cutting it down he had gone a trifle 
too far. The rcsult was that his small Company was con- 
stantly overworked, and found no time to rchearse new plays. 

These faults were, however, amply corrected in the season 
that followed (1901-2). Conried bcgan the year with a very 
complete and well rounded Company. Nevertheless it was 
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fortunate tliat he brought out Iiis most important acquisitions, 
Heyse's "Verschleiertes Bild zu Sais," Sudermann's "Johannis- 
feuer," Otto Hrnst's "Flachsmann als Erzieher" and Georg 
Engel's "Der Ausflug in's Sittliche" at comparatively early 
dates. The same may be said of the Performances of "Maria 
Stuart," "Wilhelm Teil," "Iphigenie" and "Uriel Acosta.', 
For in the very midst of the season three of the best actors, 
among them two leading lights, Kathi Brandt and Adolf 
Zimmermann, died. These unfortunate losses crippled the 
theater, and since it was too late to call for reserves from 
abroad, Conried was compelled to make the best of Iiis avail- 
able material. 

An additional circumstance contributed no less to the mis- 
fortunes of the season. The widely heralded visit of Prince 
Henry took up a considerable part of Conrieds time, so that 
he was forced to leave the management of the theater to sub- 
ordinates. The unhappy results during that time throw an 
interesting sidelight on Conried's ability. By comparing the 
harren weeks which comprised the regime of the subordinates 
to any given period under Conried, we note at once the vast 
difference. The only valuable play produced during Conried's 
inactivity was Tolstoi's "Die Macht der Finsterniss," which 
was, however. found unsuitable for the stage. 

A more fruit ful chapter in the history of the season is con- 
tributed by the visiting stars, Ferdinand Bonn, Helene Odilon, 
and Adolf Sonnenthal. Bonn was critically received, but 
gradually won popularity. Frau Helene Odilon, who was 
already known from the previous season, did not offer much 
that was new. The most noteworthy event, which must always 
remain memorable, was the last appearance in America of 
Sonnenthal. Altho seventy-two years of age, he won new ad- 
mirers by his brilliant portrayal of Nathan and King Lear. 
After this visit he never crossed the ocean again, but lived to 
celebrate in Vienna his fiftieth anniversary as an actor. He 
died in the same city in 1909. 

There follows a brief survey of the last year, which falls 
under the present chapter. The season, from a strictly 
dramatic point of view, was an unusually short one. The 
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theater opened on October 2, 1902, with a new comedy by Otto 
Ernst, "Jugend von heute." Presentation of dramas was dis- 
continued on April 19 of the next year, when the Ferency 
Operetta Company opened an engagement. But within these 
few months enough occurred to sustain a lively interest. Ex- 
cellent Performances of "Don Carlos," "Wilhelm Teil" and 
"Emilia Galotti" met the demands of those who were more 
seriously inclined; Björnson's "Über unsere Kraft," Suder- 
mann's "Fritzchen" and "Sodoms Ende" served those whose 
literary tastes inclined toward modern literature; and the 
second visit of Ferdinand Bonn finally aroused the interest of 
all. His most important contribution to the season was a 
very interesting and novel Performance of "Faust." The first 
part of the tragedy was performed almost in its entirety, two 
evenings being devoted to the complete presentation. The 
Performance of the first night extended thru the scene 
"Hexenküche," and was called rather incorrectly "Die Faust- 
Tragödie," while the second evening brought the rest of the 
work linder the title of "Die Gretchen-Tragödie." To the same 
season may be traced the successful introduction in America 
of Meyer Förster s charming Student play, "Alt-Heidelberg," 
which had fifty Performances during its first season in the 
Irving Place Theater and later met with success also on the 
English stage. 

Chiefly in the spring of 1903 there were given on various 
English stages in New York some Performances which are 
interesting for the student of German. The more important of 
these are the appearance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in an Eng- 
lish version of Sudermann's "Es lebe das Leben," and the 
appearance of students of Sargent 's theatrical school in Haupt- 
mann^ "Einsame Menschen" and Max Nordau's "Das Recht zu 
lieben." Performances of this kind have a salutary influence. 
They help to introduce the American public to the best foreign 
literature and act as a stimulating force. Moreover, they pre- 
sent evidence of a growing appreciation for modern dramatic 
literature in America. 
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ClIAPTER V. 
kjo 1-1907 — Conried* s Last Years. 

In the fore^oing chapter we examined the achievements of 
Heinrich Conricd during the years which we have termed his 
first period in the Irving Place Theater. The year 1903 does 
not mark the end of his ineumbency. It therefore retnains to 
justify a division at this particular point. 

From 1893, when he assumed the position of manager, up 
to 1903 Conried devoted his entire attention to the theater. 
The excellent quality of his work had won for him a reputa- 
tion which extended even to Germany. This very fact proved 
a misfortune for the theater. Conried was called upon to 
assume a larger duty and to enter a wider sphere of activity. 
It is a well-known fact that in the spring of 1903 he was 
appointed director of the Metropolitan Opera House, to suc- 
ceed Maurice Grau. 

At first there were serious doubts expressed as to whether 
Conried would be able and Willing to continue the management 
of the theater. It was admitted that his duties at the opera 
house would be arduous. Conried himself gave the matter due 
consideration, and finally decided to divide his attention as far 
as possiblc. He did not wish to abandon suddenly a work to 
which he had devoted the ten best years of his life. We shall 
consider below the question whether his course of action can 
be justified. 

The very first season (1903-4) under the new conditions 
showed that the master mind of the manager was no longer 
at active work. Without Conried's helpful suggestions and 
criticism the Company, which was only of fair ability, soon feil 
in a narrow repertory. The only representative works of a 
better class were Sudermann's "Es lebe das Leben," Maeter- 
linck's "Monna Vanna" and Halbe's "Strom." Conried soon 
came to realize the physical impossibility of managing uie 
theater in person, and he appointed as his representative the 
actor, v. Seyffertitz. who in spite of earnest endeavor could 
achieve but unsatisfactory results. At the end of the season 
Conried dismissed almost his entire personnel. 
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The season was only saved by the arrival of the "Gäste" 
Ferdinand Bonn and Rudolf Christians. The former was 
making his third visit to this country ; the latter, who six years 
earlier had supported Sorma, his second. They appeared to- 
gether and made a tremendous "hit" with Beyerlein's military 
play, "Zapfenstreich," which was accorded a reception that 
few German plays in this country can boast of. Bonn and 
Christians also appeared in classics. They performed "Nathan," 
"Don Carlos." Freytag's Journalisten" and Grillparzers "Jüdin 
von Toledo." 

The season 1904-5 again presented a chaotic State of afTairs. 
Conried was still the nominal manager, but the problem of the 
opera house precluded his active interest in the theater. Even 
the most esoteric questions were lcft in the hands of Seyffertitz 
and other subordinates. This group entirely lacked the pre- 
requisite quality of inspiring good discipline among the actors 
and maintaining a spirit of harmony. They showed poor judg- 
ment, too, in selccting new plays, for out of a long list of inter- 
esting possibilities they produced only Arno Holz's "Traumu- 
lus" and Maxim Gorky's "Nachtasyl." The theater was at 
least fortunatc in securing the Services of Heinrich Marlow 
and Margarethe Russ. The former is still one of the most 
populär members of the Irving Place Company. 

Matters improvcd when Agathe Barsescu, an excellent 
"Heldin-Darstellerin," appeared as "Gast" in the Grillparzer 
röles of Hero, Medea and Sappho, as Hebbel's Rhodope, as 
Sudermann's Magda, and as Schiller's Prinzessin Eboli. She 
was followed by others, notably by the "jugendlicher Mo- 
derner" Harry Waiden, and by the stars of the previous year, 
Bonn and Christians. All four took part in a Schiller celebra- 
tion, which extcnded from April 10 to April 14 and during 
which "Don Carlos," "Wallensteins Tod" and "Maria Stuart" 
were put on the boards. 

Under such conditions the interest of the public naturally 
became intcrmittent. During the early part of the season, 
when new plays were but rare, attendance feil off consider- 
ably. This State of afTairs continued well into the winter, and 
not until the stars had taken füll control did box office re- 
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ceipts begin to approacli a normal condition. No season, how- 
ever, is to be judged exclusively by the success of the stars, 
but rather by the average work of the regulär Company. 

The last two seasons that fall into the plan of the prcsent 
chapter were no better on the whole than the preceding ones. 
In 1905-6 two complete companies were promised, one for 
operetta, and one for drama. The former, however, was a 
failure, and in order to meet the expenses of maintenance, it 
was set to acting farces of no merit. The "Schauspieltruppe" 
was handicapped by a meager repertory. With the exception 
of Fulda's "Maskerade," which was produced because of the 
author's visit to America, and Ibsen's "Frau vom Meere," very 
few new dramas appeared. No great star was engaged for 
the season. The best work of the year was probably contrib- 
utcd by the Soubrette, Lina Abarbanell, who later was seen in 
English operetta. An additional event of importance was the 
visit of Ludwig Fulda. The fact that the theater was passing 
thru a crisis escaped bis notice, for he was on the whole 
pleased with the work of the Company, which, of course, did its 
best during his short stay. In speaking of the Irving Place 
Theater in his very appreciativc work, "Amerikanische Ein- 
drücke" (pp. 84-5), he says: "Von den künstlerischen Leis- 
tungen war ich aufs angenehmste überrascht; ich habe auf 
manchem ersten Theater des lieben Vaterlandes schon schwäch- 
ere Vorstellungen gesehen." 

On the whole, the rcpertoire of the season was carelessly 
chosen. The long sessions during which the one Company ap- 
peared necessitated inactivity for the other. This protracted 
idleness proved a bane to the actors. They became careless, 
and their work suffered accordingly. Even Waiden, admittedly 
a good actor, was forced by the desires of his colleagues to 
take part in trivial farces. Madame Barsescu, who had taken 
up her residence in New York, appeared only once throughout 
the season. 

The critics, in the spring of 1906, were unanimous in the 
opinion that a change in management was imperative. The 
whole future of the theater seemed to be at stake, for it was 
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evident that several more seasons of the same kind would bring 
disastrous consequenccs. Accordingly, they put the question 
to Conried himself. But he rcfused to abandon the theater, 
and promised to find more time for it in the next season. 

Notwithstanding sincere attempts on Conried's part to keep 
his promises and to convince his friends of his still active inter- 
est in the theater, his last season in the German playhouse was 
no success. The theater was very poorly attended, the reper- 
toire was quite barren. and the season could only be carried to 
the end by benefits, special Performances and other attractions 
of an unusnal character. In this way several interesting "first 
nights," practically the only ones of the season, were arranged 
for, among thcm those of Sudermann's "Das Blumenboot," and 
Fulda's "Heimlicher König." The repertory embraced about 
forty plays, of which the above mentioned, as well as Oscar 
Wilde's "Salome," Blumenthal and Kadelburg's "Der blinde 
Passagier," which ran for six weeks, and a good Performance 
of "Faust" were the most significant. 

The season closed on May 15, 1907, and was succeeded by 
a short period of opera by pupils of the Metropolitan Opera 
School, under the direction of Conried. This event marks the 
end of Conried's connection with the theater, for he resigned 
his managership in the spring of 1907. It terminates not only 
his fourtecn years of service in the Irving Place Theater, but 
also his active interest in German-Amcrican theatrical afTairs, 
which extended over thirty years. 

Enough has been said of Conried's far-reaching influence 
on dramatic history of this country. Let it be sufficient to add 
only one more excellent proof of the wide, salutary effect of his 
work. Winthrop Arnes, the director of the short-lived New 
Theater of New York, in his account of its history, speaks of 
Conried in no uncertain terms. 40 He frankly states that Con- 
ried's Irving Place Theater served as a model for the founders 

40 See A. B. Faust. Das Deutschtum in den Ver. Staaten in 
seiner Bedeutung für die amerikanische Kultur, pp. 301-2. 
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of the New Theater. 41 This furnishes additional evidence that 
Conried's genitis absolutely dominated the American stage. 

Besides, the Statement bespeaks the triumph of German 
dramatic theories even in America. 

Arnes continues Iiis report in the same tone. He does not 
hesitate to call Conried the best manager of his time, and in 
this fact finds the reason for the appointment of a man who 
knew little ahout operatic music to the directorship of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. If Conried had lived, says Arnes, 
he doubtless would have been appointed manager of the New 
Theater. It is an open question, however, whether he would 
have met with more success than that which feil to the lot of 
the actual managers. It was always Conried's dream to found 
an English theater on the plan of the Irving Place Theater. 
Possibly he was prompted to undertake the work at the Metro- 
politan Opera House with the hope of furthering his favorite 
project. 

It is now in order to discuss Conried's apparent infidelity 
to the theater during the last few years. It was noticeable 
from the time that he accepted the offer of the directors of the 
Opera house that the theater was suffering from neglect. 
Conried was admittedly at fault. P»y undertaking his new 
Position Conried was slighting the theater, but he was follow- 
ing the call of a higher duty. He was taking a Step toward 
the fulfillment of his ultimate aim, the founding of a national 
American theater. However, he overestimated his own great 
capacity for work, and if he had for a moment recognized 
that his course of action necessitated a neglect of the theater, 
he would doubtless have abandoned the latter. As it was, he 
let matters grow worse thru four seasons, always hoping that 
the future would bring improvement. When it finally 
dawned upon him that he was attempting to do the impossible, 

41 See a booklot entitled 4, The New Theater— New York," 
especially pp. 18-19. We read there: Tor a decade and more a 
mimber of New York dramatic crities used the German theater to 
club a sense of the Situation into the heads of the public." To 
Mr. Conried belongs "the credit of setting the enterprise (i. e. New 
Theater) on foof 
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he worked all the harder in his despair. Consequently he 
ruined his physical Constitution, was forced to abandon the 
theater in 1907 and the opera in 1908, and to depart for Europe 
under the care of a physician. He died at Meran on April 27, 
1909. 

ClIAPTER VI. 

1907-19 1 4 — Rccent Devel opmen ts. 

The period which began with Conried's resignation in 1907 
is still fresh in the minds of those who are interested in the 
fortunes of the German theater. The story of its most recent 
vicissitudes belongs rather to the history of contemporary 
events than to a chronicle of past events. It will be the aim 
of the prcscnt chapter to describe these later developments. 

Conried's resignation had no great effect upon the theater. 
The fact that for four seasons it had been getting along with- 
out any important help from its manager made it more or less 
independent of him, not without detriment to itself, to be 
sure. The long expected news of his retirement, therefore, 
caused no surprise and comment. There were those, never- 
theless, who predicted that it meant the end of the German 
theater. They argued that it had outlived its usefulness, 
and that without a competent leader it would soon be forced 
to dose its doors. The fallacy of this reasoning was soon 
exposed. 

The task of choosing a successor to Conried was difficult. 
Finally the position was offered to Dr. Maurice Baumfeld. 
He was a man of literary and dramatic tastes, with only little 
actual experience in theatrical management. An intimate 
friend and admirer of Gerhart Hauptmann, he was respected 
in New York as a distinguished litterateur. He was already 
known in this country chiefly thru his excellent articles in the 
"Staats-Zeitung, 42 and thru a Performance of one of his 
dramas, "Die Nacht der Liebe," in the spring of 1906 in the 
Irving Place Theater. In Baumfeld there was introduced to 
New York a new type of manager. 

«*Cf. e. g. his article on "Die Carikatur in der Weltgeschichte" 
in the isue of Febr. 19, 1905. 
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It is interesting to compare his methods with those of his 
predecessors. He managed the theater on the basis of the 
larger municipal theaters in Germany. His particular model 
was the "Burgtheater" in his native city of Vienna. His first 
step in 1907-8 was to exclude all stars. The stock Company 
which he engaged included such excellent artists as Hedwig 
Reicher, Georgine Neuendorff", Marie Reichardt, Heinrich 
Marlow, and Karl Sauermann. Of the thirty-seven different 
plays produced, twenty were new to New York. This fact 
is in itself a token of the high quality of Baumfeld's work. A 
farce from the French of Feydeau entitled "Herzogin 
Crevette," with twenty-six Performances, was most frequently 
played. There followed "Götz" and Fulda's "Dummkopf" 
with eighteen each. These were succeeded by three "Einakter" 
of Schnitzler. "Die letzten Masken," "Der grüne Kakadu," 
and "Literatur" with twelve Performances each. Other notable 
plays were Calderons "Richter von Zalamea" and Hebbel's 
"Maria Magdalene." 

Throughout the season under consideration Baumfeld was 
very fair to the classics. The excellent Performances of "Götz 
von Berlichingen," the best yet seen in this country, deserves 
especial mention. He succeeded, too, in producing the requisite 
"hits," the "Kassenstücke" as they are known in Germany. 
But he slighted somewhat the modern drama, since he pro- 
duced only one play of Sudermann and one of Halbe. His 
plan of reserving thirty evenings for purely literary works 
was actually carried out. It created a desirable atmosphere, 
but was financially unsuccessful. 

At least one serious mistake was made, however, by Baum- 
feld during his first year in the Irving Place Theater, to wit, 
he ended the season very weakly. Disregarding the psycho- 
logical fact that the latter part of the season remains longest 
in the memory of the public, he presented nothing new or 
noteworthy at that time. The result was that the season left 
cn the minds of the theatergocrs a very feeble impression. 
This was especially to be regretted at that time when the 
public should have been prepared for the great events that 
were to follow in the fall of 1908. 
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The season 1908-9 will be remembered as of particular 
importance. For the first time in almost twenty years New 
York again could boast of two regulär first-class German 
theaters. This was due primarily to Baumfeld. Feeling 
that the old theater on Irving Place was not large or sumptu- 
ous enough for his idealistic purpose, he appealed to the 
wealthy German-Americans of New York to assist him in 
establishing a morc suitable playhouse. His model was again 
the "Wiener Burgtheater." He wished to give New York a 
German theater that could vie with the best of Germany, both 
in architectural beauty and in artistic ideals. 

His appeal was heard, and enough money was quickly sub- 
scribed to permit the erection on the site of the old Lenox 
Lyceum at Madison avenue, near Fifty-ninth street, of a 
beautiful "Neues Deutsches Theater." 43 Eugen Burg, a 
noted actor, was chosen co-manager to Baumfeld. They spared 
no expense in their elaborate preparations for a season which 
was intended to be an epoch-making one. Among other things 
they engaged a stock Company the equal of which had probably 
never been seen in New York. Over thirty actors comprised 
the ensemble, while the star of the season was Conrad Dreher, 
a populär comedian who had become conspicuous by Bismarcks 
predilection in his favor. 

The opening of the new theater was an impressive event. 
The play which Baumfeld chose for the occasion was Wilden- 
bruch's "Die Rabensteinerin." The Performance was perfect 
in every respect, and aroused the unbounded admiration of the 
large, distinguished audience. It was precceded by a pro- 
logue written especially for the occasion by Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch. Those who shook their heads after the first night and 
predicted that such a high Standard could not be maintained 
thruotit the season were soon undeceived. It is true that light 
comedy and farce were not neglected, but it had been well 
demonstrated by the experience of previous seasons that even 
this genre has its place in a well regulated repertoire. On the 
other hand, the presence of Dreher assured a goodly number 

43 Cf. a description of it in "Architectural Record," Dec. 1908. 
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of comedies of a higher rank. He was particularly successful 
in two very clever works of that kind, "Matthias Gollinger" 
and "Jägerblut." 

Indeed, Banmfeld's season in the "Neues Deutsches 
Theater" was from an artistic point of view almost ideal. The 
classics were well represented, especially by an admirable Per- 
formance of "Wilhelm Teil," 44 the populär "Zugstück," was 
not neglectcd, and modern drama was given a prominent place. 
Reside the opcning play already mentioned, Molnar's "Der 
Teufel," 48 Hauptmannes "Hanneies Himmelfahrt" and "Die 
Weber," Sudermann's "Tohannisfeuer," "Das Glück im 
Winkel," and "Die Heimat," Halbe's "Die Jugend," and 
Fulda's "Jugendfreunde" appeared. 40 

There could be no doubt that as far as Teal artistic worth 
of dramas was concemed Baumfeld's presentations equaled 
those of Iiis predecessor Conried in every respect. But a 
theater cannot exist on the mere strength of its artistic ex- 
ccllence and the idealism of its manager. As its basis there 
must be an efncient, intelligent business system. In this 
respect the "Neues Deutsches Theater" was woefully lacking. 
Of its two managers the senior partner was a man of letters. 
an idealistic dreamer, who knew nothing of the practical Prob- 
lems of life and would have nothing to do with them. The 
junior partner, far from making good the deficiency, was an 
actor who understood only that phase of theatrical activity 
which manifests itself behind the scenes. Of the business 
problems which con front the manager he had no conception. 
This unforlunate State of affairs brought inevitable calamity in 
its wake. Important dctails of administration, in fact all 

** The sumptuous settings for the produetion, prepared espe- 
cially for the oecasion, were latcr donated by friends to the "Deut- 
scher Verein'* of Cornell University, which produced the play on 
Dec. 8, 1910, in Ithaca, in aecordance with its promise. 

45 At the same time George Arliss was presenting the play in 
an English version at the Belasco Theater. 

4fl A novel event took place on Nov. 16, 1908, when students 
from Cornell University gave a brilliant Performance of "AI* 
Heidelberg" in the theatre. 
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matters of a practical nature were left in the hands of irre- 
sponsible subordinates, who were either dislionest or utterly 
incompetent. It was, indeed, pitiable to observe the helpless- 
ness and lack of concern which the managers displayed. 

Under these circumstances, and because of certain mis- 
understandings between Baumfeld and Burg, the "Neues 
Deutsches Theater" came to a very sudden and disastrous 
end. After a final week of operetta, it closed its doors on 
April 17, 1909. Two days later it was reopened, but under 
the name ' Plaza Music Hall." It had fallen from the proud 
Position which Baumfeld had given it to the rank of an ordi- 
nary American music hall and vaudeville house. The actors 
were completely stranded — some of them were actually penni- 
less — and to relieve the embarrassment, they gave a benefit 
Performance for themselves in the great hall of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

As indicated above, the new theater of Baumfeld was not 
the only German playhouse in New York during the season 
1908-9. The Irving Place Theater opened its doors on 
October 1 as usual, and was under the management of Otto 
Weil. The season, however. was a poor one. The Company 
was of inferior merit, the star, Otto Gebühr of Dresden, 
hardly stood above the level represented by the rest of the 
actors. and the repertory consisted of an almost unbroken 
chain of poor farces. Weil is, however, not to be condemned 
on this account. He was merely performing his unpleasant 
task of creating active competition against Baumfeld. The 
lessees of the theater had not reckoned on any Opposition from 
Baumfeld, but under the circumstances their lease on the Irving 
Place property forced them, for financial reasons, to engage 
in a destmctive rivalry. Weil calculated that his purpose could 
best be served by an appeal to grosser tastes. But his measure 
of success was hardly greater than that of Baumfeld, for a 
week after the closing of the "Neues Deutsches Theater," the 
Irving Place Theater also ended its season. 

The "Evening Post" commented editorially on April 22, 
1909, upon the German theatrical Situation. This publication 
admits that Germans have the right to claim the lead over 
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all nations in theatrical taste. But if, the "Post" argues, not 
even one German theater can be supported in New York, the 
seeond largest city of the world, there is ample proof at hand 
that cven Germans, at least those living in New York, are 
degeneratins in taste. The charge herein brought forth has 
becn repeatedly made, and deserves some consideration. The 
present writer douhts its fairness, especially when it is based 
upon the results of the season 1908-9. Failure brought about 
by inefficient management on the one hand and unconscientious 
fawning upon depraved tastes on the other, does not reflect in 
any way upon the intelligence of the public. 

The season of 1909-10, considered quite apart from the 
German theater, was made memorable by the opening of the 
New Theater. The small success of this laudable attempt to 
improve the condition of the American theater is well known, 
and its consideration does not fall within the scope of the 
present paper. It may be noted here, however, that at present 
a similar attempt is being made by Emanuel Reicher, a German 
actor, and a member of the Berlin "Freie Bühne." Reicher's 
plan is to found a "modern stage," the object of which would 
be to produce in English the most important literary works 
of contemporary authors, regardless of nationality. From the 
point of view of the present paper the move is significant 
because at its head there Stands a German. 

The fall of 1909 found New York with its one customary 
German playhouse, the Irving Place Theater. The new 
director, Theodor Burgarth, was an actor, with whom New 
York had already become acquainted in former years. The 
stock Company, however, was very poor, even inferior to Weil's 
troupe of the previous season. As a result much emphasis 
was laid on musical comedy. Of plays that were new to New 
York only Hauptmanns "Der Biberpelz" met with success. 

There was a tendency to lay all blame on Burgarth and his 
assistant Stein, but without reason. The lessees, chief among 
whom was August Lüchow, had elected Burgarth very late. 
Consequently. when he assumed control, the Company had 
already been engaged by others. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to make the best of what was put at his disposal. The 
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season was brought to a dose in May, 1910, by a Company of 
peasant actors from Berchtesgaden, who appeared to advantage 
in Swiss and Bavarian dialect plays. 

There had from time to time appeared in native German 
newspapcrs and periodicals comments on the work of the 
German thcater in this country. At times these discussions 
were very favorable, as for instance the article on Conried in 
the "Berliner Börsencourier" (see page 46). But during the 
season linder con^ideration - there appeared an article on the 
subject in the "Neues Wiener Journal," which is written in a 
very different tone. 47 The writer boldly claims that the 

< T Vid. " Staats-Zeitung," March 14, 1909. 
German theater in New York is dead, that for years it has 
been no cultural factor, and that it represents a prostitution of 
the dramatic art. He comes to the conclusion that its disgrace- 
ful course ought to be checked as soon as possible. But com- 
ments of this kind are not to be talcen too seriously. In most 
cases the authors were probably mislcd by temporary reverses 
which the theater has suffered, by false and exaggerated re- 
ports, or by inability to understand the peculiar conditions 
under which the American theater must labor. 

Burgarth's second and last year in the Irving Place Theater 
(1910-1 1 ) came to a very sudden conclusion. He failed before 
the end of the season, and it was necessary to look for a new 
manager. This was, however, a comparatively easy task. In 
January, 1911, Amberg had returned to New York with Ernst 
Possart, and had opened the Garden Theater for a short sea- 
son. On this final visit Possart celebrated his three hundred 
and fiftieth stage appearance in this country. When Possart 
had completed his stay, Amberg continued in the Garden 
Theater with an operatic troupe, and finally completed his short 
season with a second visit of Dreher. At that time Burgarth 
failed. and Amberg was requested to step into his place. He 
aeeepted and continued the season with his own operatic 
troupe and with Dreher, and also persuaded Possart to give 
three more farewell Performances. 

In the meanwhile Rudolf Schildkraut, an actor whom 
Burgarth had invited early in the season, but could now no 
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Ionger greet, arrived in this country. Amberg easily came to 
terms with him. Schildkraut proved to be a most versatile 
artist, rivaling in this respect the famous Marie Geistinger. He 
made a very favorable debut as King Lear, but was soon seen 
in comedy, farce, and even operetta. 

In that way Amberg won his way back to the directorship 
of the theater of which he was the original Sponsor. Even 
before the failure of Burgarth had made this possible, he had 
planned with Dreher to secure his old theater for 1911-12. 
His project was very ambitious, but could never be realized. 
He wished to import with the help of Dreher whole companies. 
These complete organizations, one for operetta, another for 
serious drama and a third for lighter dramas, were to arrive 
at different periods in the season, to appear a certain number 
of weeks in New York, and then to journey to larger cities in 
other parts of the country. Amberg's sudden call to the Irving 
Place Theater, however, made the development of this inter- 
esting plan impossible. But he carried it out at least in part 
in 1911-12. He imported a complete operatic troupe, the best 
seen here in many years. From October to March it per- 
formed almost without interruption. Later in the season 
Amberg imported another complete Company, a troupe of 
peasant actors from Oberammergau. Beside these very ambi- 
tious undertaking Amberg produced for the first time 
Schönthan's intcresting play, "Glaube und Heimat." 

In the fall of 191 1 Direktor Stein, who had gained experi- 
ence as Burgarth's collcaguc, attempted to establish in the 
Berkeley Theater (Forty-fourth street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenucs) a "Deutsches Komödienhaus." The seats were 
to be sold at "populär prices," and there were to be no Per- 
formances on Wednesdays or Sundays. But after an activity 
of two weeks the theater closed. 

The failure of Baumfeld three years previous had been a 
terrible shock to him. Immediately thereafter he retired into 
\ -ivate life, hoping to forget, if possible, his downfall. But 
his restless nature prompted him to seek another trial. His 
opportunity came in the fall of 1912, and he was once more 
making excellent progress when early in March, 1913, he 
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suddenly died. Only the supcrb excellence of the stock Com- 
pany made possiblc a continuation of the good work. Fortun- 
ately therc bclonged to this Company a trio of artists, Rudolf 
Christians, Otto Stockei and Heinrich Marlow, who combined 
the highest dramatic art with shrewd executive abiiity. To- 
gether they carried the season to a brilliant conclusion and se- 
cured definite reappointment for the following year. The 
best offerings of the season were Hartleben's cycle, "Die 
Befreiten," Hauptmanns "Gabriel Schillings Flucht/' Schmidt- 
bonn's "Mutter Landstrasse," and Rudolf Herzog's "Condot- 
tieri." 

The season that followed (1913-14), during which the same 
trio was in power, and the season that began in the fall of 
1914, managed by Rudolf Christians, are still too fresh in the 
memory to require extended comment. The artistic and success- 
ful reproductions in 1913-14 of "Faust," of Molnar's "Leib- 
gardist," and of Schnitzlers "Professor Bernhardi" are well 
remembered. Another event that marked the season as a 
particularly successful one was the first Performance in the 
United States of Bernard Shaw's "Pygmalion." The Per- 
formances of this play were attended by all lovers of litera- 
ture, regardless of their nationality. The same Statement 
holds true for the wonderful presentation of Sophocles' 
"Oedipus" that was given in the spring of 1914 by members 
of the Irving Place Company in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Since the last eight or ten years the quality of the work 
at the theatcr has admittedly been on the decline. There 
were temporary changes for the better, especially under 
Baumfeld, but on the whole more ground has been lost 
than gained. The time is now ripe, however, for a reaction, 
and indeed, this has already set in. Performances of such 
plays as were mentioned above, by a Company that is ex- 
cellent and well rounded in every respect, are only the links 
which must form a new chain. 

It has been in part the aim of this paper to emphasize 
the influence of the German theater on the American stage, 
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to reveal the difFerences between German and American 
theatrical conditions and to describe the functions of the 
German theater as an educational force in this country. 
A word more might be said with reference to the last 
problem. The German theater, probably more than any 
other theater in New York, has fulfilled an educational 
function. It has helped to keep alive in German immigrants 
a love for their native literature. It has helped, also, to furnish 
the second and third generations of German-Americans with 
a better understanding of the land of their fathers. Finally, it 
has done much to acqtiaint non-Germans with German drama 
and with the German theater in general. 

By virtue of its excellent work the German theater has 
bccome a fixed institution in the American metropolis. In 
spite of repeated prophecies as to its failure, it has held its 
place for over half a Century. It is safe to say that as long as 
a German element continues to exist in New York, as long as 
this class feels an intellectual bond with the Fatherland, the 
theater wil maintain its high position. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FORTYEIGHTER 



By Major Frederick Behi.endorff 

PREFATORY NOTE 

The author of these recollections was born July 4, 1829 
at Dresden, Saxony, where his father occupied a high 
Position in the Protestant Church. Young Behlen- 
dorflf received his early education in the famous Für- 
stenschule of Meissen and afterwards studied law 
at the University of Leipzig. After the failure of 
the revolutionary uprising in Saxony in 1849, in which 
he participated, he emigated to America where he followed 
various occupation until the outbreak of the civil war. 
He then enlisted as a regulär in the United States army 
at St. Louis, was sent to Newport Barracks, Ky., and 
a battalion of unassigned General Service Recruits, took 
part in the first campaign in Missouri under General Na- 
thaniel Lyon and fought in various engagements and 
battles, such as the battle of Wilson's Creek. After the re- 
turn of Lyon's army to St. Louis in September 1861, the 
battalion of regulär recruits, greatly reduced by losses and 
wholesale desertions, was disbanded as a body of regulär 
troops and the fcw remaining men, among them Behlen- 
dorfT, re-enlisted in Volunteer regiments. Behlendorff en- 
tered the 13th Illinois Cavalry in September 1861 as a 
private, was promoted Major in 1864 and finally received 
the appointment as Assistant Inspector General of the Ist 
Brig. Cavalry Division 7th Army Corps in the same year. 
After the war he was appointed Inspector of Customs and 
afterwards Deputy Collector of Customs at Chicago. He 
received this appointment as a reward for his courageous 
efforts in bringing about the exposure and conviction of a 
number of custom house officials, among them Charles L. 
Pullman, who had defrauded the government of large sums 
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of money. He resigned his commission in 1872 and settled 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he died in 1889. 

Aside from the general value which Major BehlendorfFs 
Recollections possess as a human document they throw in- 
teresting light on contemporary historical events as well 
as upon the State of civilization existing both in Germany 
and in this country during this period. We obtain a vivid 
picture of the stifling atmosphere prevailing in Germany 
before the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 and of the at- 
titude of mind which this atmosphere produced in active 
young men of unruly, headstrong and adventurous disposi- 
tion such as the writer seems to have possessed. No less 
instructive is the description of the general conditions of 
American life which confronted the educated German im- 
migrant on his arrival here at this time. It was under sim- 
ilar conditions and in equally crude surroundings of frontier 
life that thousands of cultivated fortyeighters were com- 
pelled to make their way or fall by the wayside, as untold 
numbers did. The writer's account of the State of affairs 
in the regulär army at the time of the outbreak of the civil 
war, and of the unspeakable hardships, the difficulties and 
the butalities with which this war was waged, makes whole- 
some reading in these times of indignant outcries against 
the "atrocities" of European warfare. Among the historical 
events which Behlendorff relates as an eyewitness his 
story of the revolutionary fights at Dresden and of the 
battle at Wilson's creek deserve the attention of historians. 

J. G. 

Chapter I. 
European Experiences. 

I came to America in order to get rid of my ancestors, 
because I took it for granted, that this is the land where 
you can begin without any. This may sound peculiar, 
still it was a fact and I will explain it. 

From my earliest boyhood up my education had been 
so directed as to prepare nie for one of the professions; 
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my inclinations were not consulted. When I was 8 years 
old, I was thoroughly grounded in Latin grammar and bc- 
gan the study of Cornelius Nepos and Julius Caesar. Soon 
after I was fed on Greek and could repeat the songs 
of Anacreon. Later on I tried to comprehend the odes of 
Horace, which contain a lot of wordly wisdom, such as is 
acquired only in the actual life of an adult person of mature 
years. The immortal poems of Homer, the Odyssey and 
the Iliad delighted me and destroyed at the same time any 
lurking belief in Christianity, that might have still remained 
in my breast. The study of the classics kills all that. If any 
doubts were left about the absurdity of the Christian fables, 
they were thoroughly dissipated by Virgil's Aeneid, by 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and his book "Amores." The study 
of Tacitus und Livius I regarded as a punishment and the 
compulsory reading of the tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides as an absolute torture. The world of Oedipus did 
not interest me. All this time — that is — during the six 
years of my imprisonment within the walls of the Royal 
College of St. Afra at Meissen, in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
my soul sighed for liberty and relief fron* books. The 
native activity of a young man shut up with books receives 
a shock or setting back, which nothing in after life can 
ever fully eradicate ; you are forced to become a bookworm, 
instead of training for the difficulties of actual life. The 
energy of young life is directed in Channels so foreign and 
diamctrically opposed to modern institutions, that practica! 
life presents many unsurmountable difficulties to the mere 
students. Such an education produces impractical men. 
I saw this at a very early date and tried to stem this tide 
by the practical study of the English language, which in 
the times of which 1 speak did not form part of our edu- 
cation. They crammed us with French and induced thereby 
only a morbid hankering after Eugene Sue's stories of the 
Wandering Jew, and Alexander Dumas' "Les trois Mous- 
quetaires" and such trash. These stories we read on the 
sly in the hours which sbould have been devoted to a 
preparation for our recitals in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Geo- 
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meiry and Algebra. I procured an Knglish grammar and 
Dictionary and a copy of thc "Vicar of Wakeficld" by Gold- 
smith and hammcrcd the English into my head by hard 
work during the liours of prayer and in church and during 
any free honrs, of vvhich there wcre not many. The study 
of English opened new visions to mc and directed my 
attention more and more to that land of supposed liberty 
"the United States of America." My aims from that time 
were all set in the direction of a new life unfettered by 
antecedents and by the vigorous rulcs of an ironclad 
civilizaticn, which allowed no brcach of thc convcntional- 
ities. University life disgusted me — the Codex Justinianus 
seemed to me the grave of all nobler aspirations, thc often 
repeated and mechanically delivered lectures of the men 
whom I then considered sleepy old professors, contained 
nothing to inspire me. I finally quitted them entirely and 
perfected my study of modern languages. 

In the old country no avenue of promotion in life was 
open to me except through and with the help of my family 
and our connections. Whereever I looked I pereeived that 
I would be in leading strings for 15 or 20 years to come. 
No independence. The prospect before me was such that 
I would have to depend on my father for assistance for a 
long while, even after I had entered on professional life, no 
matter which profession I might choose. There was no 
better expectation, even if I had sueeeeded in getting into 
onc of the Government offices. In the first 5 years officers 
of the lower grades in Government Bureaus had to work 
for nothing and later on for very small pay — not sufficient 
to cover the expenses of economical bachelor life. For this 
reason officials of this class in the old country are rarely 
enabled to marry before they are about 40 years old. Such 
a State of long continued dependence did not suit me at 
all. All my aims and desires were directed to a land where 
indhndual exertion would bring success and promotion in 
life. My acquaintance with several young Americans who 
were studying at that time in the academies and Colleges 
of my native country, helped to inspire me with a hope for 
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a better existence in America, and a desire to be freed from 
the restraint of the convcntional mummification of European 
civilization. Young men of the old country appeared to me 
like mummies and puppets, bound as they vvere in the folds 
of cternal supcrvision, and pulled by strings behind the 
scenes. 

Thcn came the momentous period of European revo- 
lutions in the years 1848 and 1849 and I was drawn 
into the vortex of political Iife. In my native city 
this resulted in the violent outbreak of the revolutionary 
party in May 1849, in the seizure of the capital city of Dres- 
den by the rebels and expulsion of the king. — At the first 
sound of the guns I left Leipzig und took my stand on the 
barricades with 150 other students, after we had stormed 
the arsenal and armed ourselves. This occurred on May 
4th, 1849 and by May 5th 20000 rebels had thrown up bar- 
ricades in the oldcr parts of the city and fortified all the 
salient points against the combined attack of the royal 
Saxon and Prussian troops. These soon invested the 
city, and then commenced a series of fights from houses 
and barricades. which lasted until May 12th, during which 
time each house and each barricade had to be taken singly 
with great slaughter. The royal troops would open with 
canister and round shot from their batteries, while their 
musketry fire was directed against our sharpshooters sta- 
tioned at the barricaded Windows of houses, churches, 
palaces and museums. The Prussians here employed their 
newly invented ncedle guns for the first time and their rapid 
firing drove us from all positions until Ihey would finish 
by a bayonet charge directed against nur barricades, which 
wc evacuated one after another, until we were almost sur- 
rounded and compellcd to leave the city by the only avenue 
not yet in the hands of the enemy. This siege and defense 
of the city of Dresden, one of the most beautiful capitals 
of Europe. does not figure very largely in the historical 
works of the day, because it was au awful humiliation to 
the crowned heads of Europe to know that the rebels held 
the capital of a monarch's State, had forced the king to fly 
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in disguise and braved the valor of the best troops in Ger- 
many. This revolution was headed by substantial Citizens 
and supported by armed men from all ranks of life. It was 
not a mere rabble, but principally the young men from 
the agricultural districts, mechanics, and some students. A 
provisional government had been established consisting of 
a triumvirate, of which the burgomaster of the city of Adorf, 
in the district of Plauen, was the centre. His name was Tod. 
His next colleague was a lawyer from the city of Bautzen 
by the name of Tschirner, and the third was the military 
leader of the movement, a Russian exile. The older portion 
of the city of Dresden called the "Altstadt" (the old city) 
— the theater of this rebellion — is compactly built of stone 
houses and contains the main business portion of the capital, 
the best churches, the principal hotels, theaters, postoffice, 
public buildings of all kinds, the Royal Arsenal, the king's 
palace, a wonderful Catholic cathedral built of sandstone 
and numerous world-renowned museums and picture 
galleries. All these were in the possession of the rebels, 
who had opened continuous passageways through the walls 
of the houses built close to each other, by which means 
both sides of the streets were turned into one long line 
of fortifications. From these the rebels opened fire on the 
advancing troops. Thus it came about that the different 
stories of each house and each barricade (constructed in 
the middle and at both ends of the streets) had to be taken 
singly, the rebels stubbornly contesting every inch of 
ground and giving way only when overpowered by the 
superior fire arms of the Prussians and the artillery. — It 
was a repetition of the siege of Saragossa in Spain, where 
the French had to take each house singly. Women took 
part in the fighting in Dresden und poured boiling water 
and pitch on the heads of the advancing Royal troops. Al- 
together it was rather lively and the streets were filled with 
the dead and the dying. I was first stationed behind one of 
the principal barricades erected near the outlet of the 
" Wilsdruffer Road" — a business street opening out on the 
Square in which the postoffice Stands. Several men were 
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shot near me and among them a young man from Bautzen 
who had been followed by his sweetheart. We carried his 
dead body into the adjoining house which contained at that 
time a famous restaurant. Here the young woman divested 
the corpse of her betrothed of his uniform which she don- 
ned herseif. She took up his rifle and amlmunition and fol- 
lowed us behind the barricade. The fire of the troops op- 
posed to us was terrific and in a short time the young wo- 
man was wounded in the side. Hardly had we carried her 
inside of the house, when the enemy came with a rush and 
carried the barricade by a bayonet Charge. We had just 
time to escape to the next fortification in the middle of the 
street and could not take the young woman along. She 
feil wounded into the hands of the Prussians and was made 
a prisoner. Later on I learned that she (like the rest of 
the prisoners) was sentenced to ten years imprisonment in 
a fortress. Her name was "Pauline Wunderlich." 

The cannonading had a peculiar effect on me. The solid 
shot feil harmless from the massive flagstones, which we 
had piled up in front of our barricades and as we dared not 
Iift our heads above the crest, I feil asleep several times, 
until the enemy resorted to shells. The bursting of the 
shells would wake me up and I would take to firing again 
out of the fire loopholes left in the body of the barricade. 
Then a rush of the troops would follow and some of us 
not quick enough to escape, would be bayonetted. Düring 
the night we would sit around watch fires with a barrel of 
wine close by and eat and drink, a thing which we could 
not do in day time. Some of the troops, exasperated at 
the desperate resistance, would follow the rebels up to the 
fourth and fifth stories of the houses, on to the roofs and 
if any were caught, they were bayonetted and some even 
thrown from roofs of the houses. Finally nothing remained 
to us but the barricades around the principal Square, or 
piazza, on which the court house fronted and one road open 
toward the south, by which we could get out of the city. 
Before day-break on the 12th day of May it became necessary 
to evacuate the city, but some of the rebels held points of 
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strength to the last, the great mass, however, had some dif- 
ficulty in escaping and many were taken prisoners in the 
city and in the country where they were pursued by the mil- 
itary. All in all some 10 or 15 thousand rebels were taken 
prisoners and all confined — none for less than 10 years. I 
escaped by throwing away my arms and hurrying with all 
speed toward the Bohemian frontier. Even at this time 
Dresden shows some traces of the conflict. Fifteen years 
later an act of Royal amnesty was issued. 

The city of Dresden is divided in two parts by the river 
Elbe, which is spanned by several magnificent bridges built 
of sandstone. On the left bank is the "Altstadt" and on 
the right bank is the "Neustadt," the new city. Here my 
parents resided. They had heard of my leaving Leipzig, 
but did not expect me to join the rebels. One of my brothers 
managed to cross the river in a boat in the night of the 5th 
of May in order to induce me to leave, while there was still 
time, but I refused. While he was talking to me, the Prus- 
sian bullets came crashing through the Windows of the 
room in which we were Standing and I had some trouble to 
get rid of my brother and make him go back across the 
river again. Later I learned how my sorrowing mother 
had searched in the 22 hospitals established in Dresden 
to receive the wounded, in the vain hope of finding me. My 
father was at first not inclined to forgive me, but he re- 
lented and provided me with means to go to America. My 
father was an officer of the crown and a man in high Posi- 
tion and connections. The whole family were on the roval 
side, and I was the only rebel among them. Consider the 
effect of my assisting in the capture of the capital and of 
my participation in bringing about the flight of a tremulous 
old king. The cause of this rebellion was the refusal of the 
king to accept the Constitution of the National German 
Parlament then sitting in Frankfort on the Main. The 
Constitution guaranteed the freedom of the press and othcr 
liberties consistent with a grand National Union of all the 
German States ; but the hour of this union had not yet come. 
What we, the Rebels of 1848 and 1849, attempted, came 
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about under a new baptism of blood, after the French 
Emperor had fallen a prisoner into the hands of the com- 
bined German armies at Sedan in September 1870, and after 
the French armies had been wiped out. 

Ciiaptkr II. 
The So-callcd New World. 

To the Spaniards America might really have seemed a 
new world. The gentle savages of the West Indian islands 
— the original Carribeans — possessed all the freshness of 
a newly discovered race, and the luxurious tropical Vegeta- 
tion excelled in beauty the barren aspects of theCastilian and 
Andalusian highlands. Even the Puritans, who landed more 
than a Century afterwards on the shores of New England, 
found the original forests intact and graced by the festoons 
of the native grape, while the copperskinned aborigines 
confronted them with tomahawk and arrows and disputed 
the possession of the land. But the European who now 
lands at Castle Garden in New York discovers no new 
world. Everything he sees and hears disgusts him. He 
sees nothing new — he meets the evidences of the same 
civilization which he left. His new countrymen stand ready 
to receive and swindle him, if he is not smart enough to 
make an immediate dive into the interior. 

On coming to New York I at once bumed all my letters 
of introduction, of which I had a number addressed to distin- 
guished people in New York and Philadelphia. There was 
no use in delivering the letters when I determined to paddle 
my own canoe. I made my way westward, going by rail as 
far as Harrisburg, Pa., which at that time was the jumping 
off place, no railroads having been built farther west at that 
period (1840-1850). The great Far West commenced at that 
time immediately after one had left the last Railroad 
Station in the East. I crossed the Alleghanies on foot an<! 
admired the scenery along the Susquehannah, the Juniata, 
the Mononghahela and the Alleghany rivers, until I Struck 
the valley of the Ohio at Pittsburgh. In Walking throu-- 
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Pennsylvania nothing new Struck my eyes; the immense 
barns of the farmers did not differ much from the Quaker 
meeting houses in appearance. Everything had a homelike 
air and when you listened to the conversation of the 
farmers and the townspeople you feit yourself transplanted 
back to the "Palatinate" — the Rheinpfalz — to Bavaria — to 
the Neckar and to Suabia — "Schwabenland". This was not 
Yankeeland. 

The people called themselves "Pennsylvania Dtttch," 
and a glorious stock it is. The gigantic size of the men, 
the immense development of breast and Shoulders, the 
legs and the "Teutonic" language were of the old German 
fatherland, and I resented only the corrupted name of 
"Dutch"— a corruption of "Deutsch" or of "Deutschland" 
— the land of Tuisco. I at once realized the immense 
impetus, which a new soil and untrammelled freedom had 
imparted to the purity of my own race. The giants I met 
on the road, the women who greeted me, all spoke my 
mother tongue, but they were the childrcn of a liberated 
race that had acquired additional stamina from an unlimited 
supply of excellent food and from the unsullied waters of 
the mountains. There is no better proof for the genuine 
purity of a race to be found, than that which comes with the 
cultivation of a new soil. Later I witnessed the same thing 
in Illinois where I often had the chance to compare the 
parents who had emigrated from the old country and who 
in most cases bore the traces of unremitting toil in bent 
forms and uninviting features, with their own children born 
and raised on American soil. Here they had grown up 
straight as pines, strong as mountain ashes and fair and 
comely to look at. To style this country the new world 
is a misnomer. In a geological sense America is now con- 
sidered the oldest continent. Europe and Asia were under 
the waters, at a time when the Rocky Mountains reared 
their crests heavenwards. Men lived in America 30,000 
years before the supposed advent of Adam. In descending 
the Ohio I came across the stupendous earthworks of the 
moundbuilders, that mysterious race, which once had 
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peopled the whole of the Mississippi valley. I saw the 
ruins of an extensive and apparently densely populated 
prehistoric city in New Madrid County, Missouri, just south 
of the confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi. The 
strcets and ruins of a city and of fortifications can be traced 
for several mües. There are indubitable evidences of remains 
of mounds, which had served the purposes of watch towers 
or of cemeteries or both, in which repose skelctons, drinking 
vessels and other relics. Pottery ornamented with accurate 
representations of fish, frogs, hedgehogs and birds is found 
in abundance. These relics are all the historic tracer of the 
people who once occupied the city. The present Indians 
know nothing about these people. That city was probably 
in ruins long before the period assigned to the creation by 
the Adamic theory. The mound builders were a much more 
civilized race of people than the present Indian tribes. They 
smelted copper and made it into tools and they wove cloth. 

The river steamer on which I made my way into the 
interior of the continent, after passing Cairo, Illinois, went 
up the Mississippi River änd accidently caught fire, while 
making a landing at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. In trying 
to save my cffects by throwing them into a boat of the 
steamer, trailing at the stern, I came very nearly being 
mobbed by a party of Irish emigrants, who pretended that 
I was going to monopolize the means of leaving the vessel, 
while the gang planks were actually out. I was rescued 
from violence only by the interference of the mate. He 
cautioned me to leave the vessel, as the Irish meant to rob 
me eventually. I did so and went ashore. At this place, 
Cape Girardeau, I worked my first day in America, doing 
the work of a common laborer at 75 cents a day, making 
mortar, carrying bricks and finally helping to quarry stone. 
Nothing delighted me more than to be able, to earn my own 
living. But it took some time before I could persuade people 
to let me work, for they looked at my hands and finding 
them white and soft concluded, that I would not do. How- 
ever they accepted me on trial and I persevered and earned 
my money honestly. I do believe that nothing has ever 
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given me greater pleasure than when I was able to buy a 
ncw pair of boots out of my own money. Heretofore my 
father had to provide all these things and as there was a 
large family he complained some times when our footwear 
gave out. 

In my leisure hours I read Prescotts "Conquest of 
Mexico" and compared the ways and manners of the modern 
emigrant with the martial tramp of the ironclad Spaniards 
under Cortez, who came to subjugate the country, kill the 
Indians and take their gold. There is only one resemblance 
between Fernando Cortez and the modern emigrant of the 
19th Century. Like Cortez, who in August, 1519 destroyed 
10 vessels of his fleet of 11 in the harbor of Vera Cruz, the 
modern emigrant cuts off all bridges and destroys all means 
of connection with his former home when he sets foot in 
the country of his adoption. Very few even correspond 
any more with friends at home, except at long intervals. 
Their future fate is connected now with the common weal 
and woe of the great Republic, and they profit by a close 
connection with the generous nation that reeeives them. As 
Cortez burned his ships, so I burned my letters of introduc- 
tion. But my correspondence with the relations in the old 
country I have continued for nearly 40 years. 

My next experience was farming. which in my case 
meant doing fami work for a fanner in South-East Mis- 
souri. I learned to plow and to cultivate com, to plant and 
hoe sweet potatoes, to handle the axe, cut timber, make 
rails and set up an occasional blockhouse. I could have 
stood the work, but the food was not calculated to give one 
strength and sufficient nourishment. Greens and salt pork 
for dinner, saleratus biseuit in place of bread, cornbread 
and weak coffee with salt pork for breakfast and saltpork 
and biseuits for supper. My stomach was not as yet prepared 
for such a diet. Yet I worked on different farms for nearly 
two years and I must say that I was kindly treated. 
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Chapter III. 

The South and New Orleans. 

From Missouri I drifted gradually further South and 
finally into Louisiana. If I had not been so inexperienced 
and still so 'green', I might have enjoyed the blessings of 
the North. But the spirit of adventure drove me into a kind 
of hell of which I had no previous conception. If any one 
wants to find out what hell on earth is, let him go down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, Louisiana in the hot 
summer season with small means and when the malaria of 
the swamps it at its height. For those who have never been 
in the southern part of the Mississippi valley nor in New 
Orleans, it is well to State here that this city, situated as 
it is on the left bank of the Great River amidst lakes, 
swamps and morasses, is actually some 10 feet lower than 
the level of the water in the Mississippi, when there is high- 
water. The great dykes, called levees in the South, protect 
the country, and whenever a break occurs in these levees, 
the water rushes with mad, resistless force down into the 
lowlands. Any one approaching New Orleans in the early 
summer months on a River steamer sees to his astonish- 
ment the city way below the level of the water, while the 
boat seems to hang in the air. Nowadays the traveller 
arrives at the city by the Jackson and N. O. R. R. and is 
hardly aware of these facts. Many travellers also stop only 
a few hours in the city and do not learn the particularly 
revolting details connected with the Situation of the city on 
a strip of land, that is more or less half under water. There 
are no wells in the city. If you dig one foot into the ground, 
however, you obtain water, but it is brackish and unfit for 
use. All the water for cooking or drinking pu'rposes is 
either taken out of the Mississippi, which at this point 
carries such an enormous amount of detritus, that one third 
of the water is solid matter held in Solution, or out of 
cisterns constructed above ground. On examination worms 
8 inches long are found in the rainwater and a multitude 
05 emaller insects and infusoria. No amount of filtering 
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will make such water pure. The sides of those cisterns are 
covered inside with a green slime and a scum of greenish 
filth mixed with insect life is seen on the top of the water. 
No wonder that hardly any water is drunk. 

At the time I speak of nobody in New Orleans ever drank 
any water. The French clarets were so cheaply imported 
that a passably good bottle of St. Julien or Medoc or Bor- 
deaux wine could be had for lOcents or a Shilling (12£ cents) 
and a pint for six pence (6$ cents), called a picayune. No 
import duty was levied before 1861 on any wines or liquor. 
The vessels which came to take the cotton away brought 
the French wine in big casks as ballast, charging frequently 
no freight. The profit of the voyage was made on the return 
cargo of cotton. Everybody drank wine then. With every 
meal served in a hotel or restaurant you received a pint 
of claret, included in the price of board or meal. 

Everything eise was cheap in proportion. The finest 
oysters, some as big as a hand, sold on the Strand fresh from 
the oyster schooners, opened in your presence at a Shilling 
a dozen. Try to go to sleep in the hot season in New 
Orleans at your accustomed hour — say 10 o'clock at night. 
You will find it impossible. There is no letting up of the 
heat, that prevailed during the day. The thermometer 
frequently ranges as high as 90 late into the night. The air 
is stifling and unfit to breathe; the miasma of the swamps, 
held down by the rays of the sun in daytime, rises at night 
and poisons you. Mosquitos of the most ferocious breed 
will get in the best secured houses and under the mosquito 
nets spread around the fourpost bedsteads. The Windows 
must be shut on account of the dangerous night air. Sleep 
is impossible except between 3 and 5 o'clock a. m. when 
just before the rising of the sun, a breeze sets in from the 
Gulf, which brings some coolness and freshens up drooping 
spirits. The nights in New Orleans are spent by the greater 
portion of the population in cafes, saloons, gardens and 
verandas, under the roofs of the airy rooms opened on all 
sides and a vast amount of wine, beer and spirits is ccr;- 
sumed. I hardly ever went to bed before 3 o'clock in th - 
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morning. Just as it is impossible to dig any wells, just so 
it is impossible to dig any graves and anybody who dies in 
New Orleans is buried above ground. At the time, I speak 
of (before 1860) the cemeteries were located within the 
confines of the city and consisted of long rows of brick 
sepulchres, resembling bake ovens. They were from 4 to 
6 stories high with opening in front to admit the coffins, 
which are shoved in the narrow aperture precisely as a baker 
shoves in Iiis bread. The openings are then bricked up. 
In these badly constructed vaults the corpses literally 
undergo a process of baking, as the herce sun beats down 
on them and liberates the most noisome gases. Düring eight 
months in the year the heat is such that these bake ovens 
crack open and emit the terrible stenches, which first greet 
the newcomer so unpleasantly and to which much of the 
sickness in the city must be attributed. A breeze Coming 
from the direction of these mouldy cemeteries carries the 
deadly poison all over the city of the Mississippi delta. 

Is there any wonder, that yellow fever epidemics 
prevailed to an alarming extent in former times, when a 
100,000 corpses baked and stewed above ground in the heart 
of a great city? 

The deposit of moisture is such that pocket knives rust 
in your pockets inside of 24 hours and that your boots and 
shoes, if left standing untouched for half that time, assume 
a greenish coating of mildew. Anyone can now estimate 
the consequences of such a climate on the human body. 
The most deadly fevers attack a stranger from the north, 
a greenhorn, within a few days after his arrival and if he 
has no friends to look after him, he may be carted away 
to one of those bakeovens within one week after landing. 
I was hardly one week in New Orleans when I was Struck 
down by a vicious kind of malaria fever, which they call 
down there "breakbone fever." A better name could not 
be invented. It is a combination of fever and ague, inflam- 
matory rheumatism, typhoid malaria, and congestion of the 
liver with continual racking pains in all parts of the body. 
The patient suffers the tortures of the damned. The best 
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description fails to give a picture of the utter misery 
attending a case of breakbone fever. I feit as if I were 
br^ken on the wheel. When the cold spell comes on, the 
fury of the malaria poison in the blood is such that the 
whole body becomes alntost rigid with pain and is lifted up 
and thrown back on the bed in the paroxysms of the shaker. 

In this way the summer of 1858 came around and with it a 
very serious outbreak of yellow fever. Düring the preceding 
winter and spring months I had somewhat recovered from 
that dreadful attack of breakbone fever and had begun to 
enjoy life a little in the southern metropolis. 1 was careful 
to regulate my diet. I committed no excesses and observed 
all the rules laid down by experience as necessary for the 
avoidance of the consequences of the climate. One day in 
August 1858 I went over the shell road to Lake Pontchar- 
train with a friend, where we hired a fishing schooner and 
her crew to take us on a cruise. It was fearfully hot — the 
thermometer outstripped the 100 mark and when about 
several miles from shore we stripped and jumped into the 
clear water from the deck of the schooner for a swim. The 
water of this lake is so clear that at a depth of 30 feet you 
can see the clear fine sand and the pebbles at the bottom. 
We had sported for half an hour like whales, enjoying our 
bath immensely, when our fisherman called us on board 
and asked us to be in hurry, for a storm was coming. We 
could see nothing but a small black speck way down near 
the line of the horizon. The rest of the heavens was a 
brazen vault of blue and not a breath of wind was stirring. 
The sails of the schooner hung down listlessly without any 
motion and the vessel was becalmed. But the master of 
the vessel was right, nevertheless, for hardly had we 
clambered on board, than a low rippling sound came over 
the waves and in less than five minutes the whole sky was 
overcast by a great black cloud driven before a furious 
squall. It Struck the vessel before we could get our clothes 
on. Inside of ten minutes from the time we had Ieft the 
water the thermometer feil from above 100 down to 55 
degrees Fahrenheit. The rain feil in torrents and our fisher- 
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men had some quick work to do, to get the schooner back 
to port. This port on Lake Pontchartrain is famous for its 
fine restaurants and is connected by a six mile railroad with 
New Orleans beside the shellroad, which is the finest 
macadamized road in existence and callcd so because it is 
wholly constructed from broken oyster shells — making an 
exceedingly smooth and dustless drive bordered on both 
sides by the native forests of the swamp lands intervening 
between the city and the lake. My companion was bound 
to make this day a time of extravagant pleasure and insisted 
on the enjoyment of a regulär fish dinner with wine of 
different kinds. While the storm raged outside, we filled 
up the inner man to an alarming degree. In a drenching 
rain we finally made our way to the railroad depot and 
discovcred that we had stopped sweating. Now I had been 
told, that such Symptoms meant something serious in a 
latitude and climate of the Mississippi delta. Soon we had 
experienced a most unpleasant chill and before we reached 
the city we both had a high fever. I advised my friend to 
go to his hotel at once, to send for a doctor and try to recover 
his Perspiration by going to bed immediately and drinking 
hot tea and hot lemonade. But he only laughed and went 
to his favorite haunts, drinking and carousing. He thought 
he could induce the sweating to come back by such means, 
but he only inflamed his System more and more and in 36 
hours he was dead. I went to my boarding house, callcd 
my landlady, a very motherly person and a long resident 
of this feverstricken country, and put myself in her hands. 
She hurried me to bed, gave me some timely medicine and 
filled me up with the hottest elder-flower tea, I could 
swallow. A small mountain of blankets were piled on me, 
until I thought I could not breathe, but it brought back the 
Perspiration and broke the first furious attack of the fever 
that followed. For 10 weeks I Iay partly conscious of my 
surroundings, and became so weak, that I could not walk 
when I first tried to get up again. I do not believe that I 
should have been able to pull through if it had not been 
for the unremitting attentions of my landlady, who cared 
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for me as if I had been her own son. — By this time all my 
money was gone and one day I remember sitting discon- 
solate in Lafayette Square on one of the benches with just 
one six pence in my pocket and no work, or hardly any 
strength as yet to do any serious work. 

Chapter IV. 
Before the Outbreak of the War. 

With my last money I bought a newspaper. Something 
in it inspired me with new hope and I determined to find 
work. For a stranger this is a most difficult thing in a large 
city, where he Stands alone without any connections. I had 
come from the North and this alone was sufficient to bar 
me out in most places. However at last I secured a Situation 
as bookkeeper for a manufacturer and importer of furniture. 
At this time most of the finer furniture was imported from 
France. The southern planters lived in a most luxurious 
style, and fabulous sums were spent on the interior decora- 
tion and furniture of the palaces erected by the cotton lords. 
My employer imported the frames for chairs, sofas, bed- 
steads and other articles of furniture, which he would finish 
and upholster with the most magnificent satins, silk and 
velvet fabrics, also imported. I soon found out that he 
received duplicate invoices for these goods. 

Düring all this time the preparations on the part of the 
southern leaders and slaveholders for a grand rebellion had 
been going forward in the winter of 1859 and spring of 1860. 
A great number of military companies were formed, not 
only in New Orleans but all over the South, and incessant 
drilling was the order of the day. Any man not Willing to 
support the cause of the south and to defend slavery was 
tabooed. I soon received a call to declare myself openly by 
being invited to join one of the newly formed militia 
companies. This I refused. From this time forward my 
employer found fault with nearly every thing I did. He 
accused me of siding with his rebellious sons, of being an 
abolitionist and a traitor to the South. He discharged me 
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without warning and without paying me my last month's 
wages. I sued him before a Justice of the Peace. Although 
my case was very clear and although it was shown that the 
money was due to me, I could obtain no justice, for the 
magistrate was a slaveholder like my employer and decided 
against me. 

All my endeavors to obtain other work were fruitless, 
and I was publicly threatened with violence in consequence 
of my northern sentiments. One night I was attacked on 
Canal Street by three men and escaped with diffvculty. I 
called for help, finally beating off my assailants with a stout 
stick and with the help of a policeman who came at the 
right momeni. This man advised me to leave the city as 
I would otherwise surely be murdered. After this the 
violence exhibited towards men with northern synupathies 
increased from day to day. Men were driven from the city 
by force and innumerable outrages committed in the name 
of the law. Arbitrary arrests were made and some men even 
murdered in prison. 

This was also the time of the filibustering expeditions 
organized by Wm. Walker for the conquest of Central 
America. Commencing with the year 1857 and up to 1859 
fully 10,000 men left New Orleans and various other 
southern ports and joined the grey-eyed man of destiny, as 
he was called, in Nicaragua, where he had established him- 
self, after much fighting. It was a time of extreme com- 
mercial depression and there was no lack of adventures, 
although the climate and everything eise was against them. 
Walker was finally driven out of Nicaragua and the bones 
of fully 5000 Americans bleach on the sands of the lake of 
the same name. Walker's last attempt was in Honduras in 
1860 and on the socalled Mosquito coast where he became 
involved with the English. He was finally shot in the spring 
of 1860 near Traxillo, Honduras. This ended the last 
attempt of the slaveholders to extend slavery, for it was the 
avowed object of these expeditions to secure new territory 
for the extension of slavery. Wm. Walker was to the South, 
what John Brown was to the North. Both were fanatical 
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leaders and possessed of one idea. The first wanted to 
extend and perpetuate slavery, the second wanted to abolish 
it by an insurrection. Both suffered death as a punishment 
for the breaking of international law. Walker was shot and 
Brown was hanged. 

Chapter V. 
With the Union Army. 

I got away from New Orleans with much difficulty and 
went north on board a steamboat bound for St. Louis. There 
was no chance whatsoever to get any work ; business was at 
a standstill and the signs of a Coming revolution were multi- 
plying. Everything pointed to civil war. In the early spring 
of 1&60, I therefore enlistcd in the regulär army and was sent 
with a lot of other recruits to Newport Barracks, Kentucky. 
The first officer who took us in hand was a young lieutenant, 
Fitz Hugh Lee, son of Robert E. Lee. He was a gentleman 
and treated us well, but he resigned in the fall of 1860 and in 
his place came a big. black-browed tyrant, Lieutenant Lothrop 
of the 4th Artillery. The defection of such oflficers as Lee 
and others of southern birth ought to have warned the gov- 
ernment that something unusual was going on. But Jeflferson 
Davis was Secretarv of War and the cliief conspirator and 
traitor, who directed the gigantic incipient rebellion from 
Washington and placed arms, cannons, ammunitions of war 
and whole arsenals so that they would fall an easy prey to 
the Contedcrates, when the signal gun against Fort Sumter 
was fired. 

In February, 1861, a battalion of general Service recruits 
was transferred from Kentucky to Jeflferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. I was a member of Company A and under Lieutenant 
Lothrop's command. Jeflferson Barracks is within a few miles 
of St. Louis and beautifully situated on the right bank of the 
Mississippi. The arsenal of St. Louis was threatened and in 
danger of falling into the hands of the rebels. It contained 
immense stores of arms of all kinds, principally Springfield 
rifleft, which shortly afterward were turned over to the volun- 
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teer regiments of Illinois and Missouri. On the 16th day of 
February, 1861, the battalion of 3 companies U. S. recruits for 
general Service were transferred to the U. S. Arsenal at 
St. Louis, Mo. Captain Nathaniel Lyon of the 2nd Infantry 
was placed in command of the arsenal and Captain Frederick 
Steele later assumed command of our battalion. 

C.overnor Jackson of Missouri had established a camp of 
instruction in St. Louis, and a brigade of the State guards, 
under General Frost, commenced drilling and assumed an of- 
fensive attitude almost in sight of the arsenal. The secession- 
ists made daily threats that they would soon seize not only all 
government property in the city, but also the arsenal and 
the custom house and postoffice. Captain Lyon was before 
them, however, and on May 10, 1860, he surrounded Camp 
Jackson so completely with the force of regulars and the Ger- 
man volunteers under his command, that he bagged the whole 
of General Frost's brigade. Lyon's force numbered at that 
time about 4,000 men. Camp Jackson was located in the 
westeni part of tlie city at what is known as Lindell's Grove. 
Lyon's batteries were planted on the heights overlooking the 
camp and were well supported by infantry which stretched in 
long lines on all sides of the camp. The demand of Lyon was 
for an "immediate surrender," to which General Frost was 
forced to comply. His whole brigade was disarmed and 
officers and so'diers marched as prisoners to the arsenal where 
the next day they were released, the officers on parole and 
the enlisted men on their oaths not to fight against the United 
States during the war. In the camp we found six field pieces 
and the equipments for a 6-gun battery, 1,200 muskets, 25 
kegs of powder and about 40 horses. We also captured there 
thrce thirty-two pounder siege guns, one mortar, three mortar 
beds and a large supply of shot and shell, all of which had 
been recently taken from the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, arsenal 
by the rebels there and shipped to St. Louis. This was the 
first United States property recaptured during the war. 

In trying to march the prisoners to the arsenal the United 
States troops under Lyon were attacked by a mob of Seces- 
sionists who fired into the rear ranks composed of the Third 
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Missouri volunteers, with shot guns, rifles and pistols. The 
volunteers returned the fire and twenty-five were killed or 
wounded; some of them being innocent people. The whole 
city had tumed out to witness the capture of Camp Jackson. 
The prisoners marched in double nie between two files of 
regulär infantry. One half of the population of St. Louis 
were determined secessionists and the United States troops 
were everywhere treated with expressions of the greatest 
hatred. Finely dressed ladies would even loudly insult us by 
shouting the vilest names from the porches and Windows of 
houses in the finest residence portion of the city. We had to 
pass through the aristocratic thoroughfares and their resi- 
dents were all in accord with the rebel sentiments of our 
prisoners. But the regulär soldiers preserved a perfectly cool 
behavior opposite this storm of malignity and hatred. All the 
hooting and yelling and throwing of stones did not disconcert 
us in the least. 

The main fury of the Secessionists, however, concentrated 
itself on the German volunteers of the newly raised Ninety 
days regiments and on the home guards. St. Louis had been 
the sceneo of Woody outrages during the "know-nothing" ex- 
citemcnt of LS54 and against the Germans; the same sentiment 
cropped out again in 1861. The next evening, after the cap- 
ture of Camp Jackson, as 1,200 home guards, mostly Ger- 
mans, who had been sworn into the United States service 
during the day and armed at the arsenal, were returning to 
their camp in the northern part of the city, great crowds of 
secessionists collected on the streets, hooted and hissed them 
and fired into their ranks, killing one soldier and wounding 
several others. When the head of the column reached Seventh 
street the soldiers suddenly turned and fired a volley down 
the street, killing two Citizens and wounding six. Several 
soldiers were also killed in the melee. 

All these occurrences somewhat dampened the exultation 
of the Unionists at the success of the lOth of May. This 
happened to fall on a Friday and even today it is called "Black 
Friday" in St. Louis. We regulars looked on stolidly and 
feit that we were more or less on a tremendous Spree, not- 
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withstanding the fact that smallpox had broken out at thc 
arsenal. I saw several of my comrades taken with the discasc 
and die of the same. It was a gruesome spectacle. A whole- 
sale vaccination followed. I had the honor to be arrested by 
old Captain Nath. Lyon himself at this time, when I attempted 
to get out of the arsenal into the city without a pass. He 
had been elected brigadier-general of the command which had 
becn organized in a few days, but remained the same piain 
man which he always had been. He was a good disciplina- 
rian without the fiendish cruelty practiced by Lieutenant 
Lothrop, the Commander of the Company to which I belonged, 
who, on a slight breach of diseipline, would seize a teamster's 
whip and lash a refractory soldier. The prompt action of 
Captain Lyon had saved the city of St. Louis and the arsenal 
from falling into the hands of the secessionists and although 
Missouri continued to be overrun by rebels during the four 
years of the war that followed, the State remained in the 
Union. In no other State did such a bitter feeling between the 
two parties exist. Villages and towns were wiped out by the 
opposing factions and no less than 54 pitched battles were 
fought on Missouri's soil alone. The force of regulars at the 
arsenal in St. Louis on the tenth of May, 1861, amounted to 
484 men and 9 omeers. 

On the thirtieth day of May Frank Blair demanded of 
the President the removal of General Harney, because he con- 
tinued to be opposed to all decisive measures. The order for 
his removal came on the 31 st of May, and the command of the 
Department of the West was turned over to Lyon. In the 
meantime the railroad bridges over the Osage and Gasconade 
rivers had been burned by Price, when he heard that Lyon 
was preparing to march on Jefferson City, the capital of the 
State. The secessionists then removed the State treasury to a 
place of safety and Price retired to Lexington, Mo., while at 
Booneville General Clark commanded the Missouri State 
Troops raised by Governor Jackson to defend the State against 
the Unionists under Lyon. The burning of the bridges did 
not prevent Lyon from embarking his troops on transports and 
taking them by way of the Missouri river to Jefferson City. 
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These troops were Totten Battery F, Second United States 
Artillery, Company B, Second United States Infantry, 2 com- 
panies of Recruits, Blair's Regiment of First Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, and 9 companies of Boernstein's Regiment of 
the Second Missouri Infantry. The transports arrived at 
Jeflferson City, Mo., on Saturday, June 15th, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon and took possessio« of the city, the State 
forces having left for Booneville farther up the river. Part 
of Boernstein's regiment was left to occupy and hold the city, 
while Lyon proceeded with 1,700 men further up the river, on 
Sunday, June 16th. Eight miles below Booneville he disem- 
barked most of the troops and marched overland, leaving only 
a small guard on the boats with instructions to follow him 
to Booneville by river. On the morning of June 17th we en- 
countered the skirmishers of the State troops under Marma- 
duke, after we had advanced two miles on the river road 
towards Booneville. Before long we arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp, just outside of the city. The State troops 
here made a show of resistance, but most of them ran as soon 
as Totten's battery dropped Shells among them. My Com- 
pany was in immediate support of the battery, but when we 
saw the rebels making hot haste to get out of the cornfields 
in which they had formed and, runriing through the camp, we 
charged right down in the camp, firing as we went. In the 
sack of the camp that followed I was one of the first in the 
tents of the Quartcrmaster General of the rebel outfit, and 
captured for my share one box of army shoes, several blankets 
and a case of bowie knives. I sold the whole plunder to a 
Storekeeper in Booneville, reserving only one pair of army 
shoes and one bowie knife, which I carried in a sheath on a 
belt throughout the whole war. I carved the date June 17, 
1861, on the handle. Several members of my Company went 
to the city brewery where they bought a keg of beer and 
drank it on the spot. My companions got drunk and on re- 
tuming ot camp were whipped by Lieutenant Lothrop with his 
teamster whip — called a black snake. I managed to present 
a decent front at roll call and particularly so on this occasion, 
but I remember how I had to carry up cord wood to our spe- 
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cial camp on the hill overlooking the rebel encampment, until 
my back ached. It was only later that we commenced burn- 
ing fence rails for our camp fires. We remained a couple of 
vveeks at Booneville whüe Lyon inereased his force by such 
troops as joined him overland and while he gathered commis- 
sary wagons to transport them for the use of his army on 
the march into the interior. We were, however, badly pro- 
vided for from the outset, as neither sufficient stores nor 
enough wagons could be procured. Lyon left Booneville on 
July 3rd with 2,350 men and marched eighty miles southwest 
towards Clinton. On July 7th we reached Grande river, a 
few miles south of Clinton, where Major Sturgis joined us 
with several hundred regulars from Fort Leavenworth and 
the first and second regiment Kansas Volunteers, altogether 
about 1,600 strong. In the meantime Col. Franz Sigel of 
the Third Missouri Volunteer Infantry, who, with some other 
volunteer troops, had marched on a different route into the 
interior of the State, had fought his somewhat overrated battle 
of Carthage with the Missouri rebel State troops in which he 
lost 13 killed and 31 wounded, the State troops reporting 10 
killed and 64 wounded. This fight was more of an artillery 
duel on the run than anything eise, Sigel being the retreating 
party. This occurred on July 5, 1861. 

The crossing of Grande river was a difficult matter, as 
Lyon had no pontoons and the river was swollen with rains. 
We did get over with small loss. On the afternoon of July 
9th we crossed the Osage river nine miles above Osceola, 
the infantry wading up to their waists. The current was so 
strong that we had to hold on to the guns in order not to be 
swept from our feet. We put our clothing and shoes on our 
heads and held the bündle down with our rifles. Some of the 
troops and wagons had to be ferried over and that took all 
of the two days, 9th and lOth of July. On the 1 Ith we con- 
tinued our march to Springfield. On the 12th of July we 
were within thirty miles of this city. We had marched twen- 
ty-seven miles on July 1 Ith under a blazing sun across level 
prairie land where the grass was six feet high and had to be 
tramped down by the artillery before the infantry could fcl- 
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low. Every few hundred yards the front guns would have to 
bc changed ; it was too severe even on the horses. There was 
no water. In the late afternoon we finally stopped, thoroughly 
worn out. We marched again at night, making twenty-three 
miles more by the morning of July 12th. This was a very 
severe test for the best of troops— in our case it was a wonder 
that we stood it at all, illy provisioned as we were. I had 
thrown off my blanket and overcoat long ago; in such heat 
all we could do was to carry our 11-pound Springfield rifles 
and 40 rounds of ammunition that hung heavy enough on us. 
On the night of July 12th we camped within twelve miles of 
Springfield and early the next day we marched into the city. 
Our army rations had long given out and we had nothing to 
eat but the fresh beef slaughtered at nightfall, hot as it was, 
after being driven in the rear of the army during the whole 
day. There was no salt to season it with and nothing eise 
except green com from the fields and green apples from the 
trees. No flour, no com meal, no bread, no hard tack, no 
rice, no beans, no coffee, no sugar, nor any salt meat or bacon, 
for all of which we sighed in vain. Only our officers lived 
well. They had a team for themselves, that is for Lieu- 
tenant Lothrop and Major Schofield, and they had plenty oi 
Stores left. Whiskey had not been forgotten by them and of 
that they had one whole barrelful left by the time we reached 
Springfield. The officers commanding the regulär troops un- 
der Lyon and more particularly those who commanded the 
General Service Recruits, did not make the least attempt to 
procure any better supplies or rations for us. They looked 
out only for themselves. There was no possibility of drawing 
any more rations after we had left Booneville and plunged 
into the interior of the State. We were a long distance from 
our base of Operations, St. Louis, the nearest point from 
which commissary Stores could be forwarded. The Pacific 
Road had been finished only to Rolla and everything in the 
nature of supplies would have had to be transported on 
wagons through a wild country swarming with rebels. Fur- 
thermore. there were no wagons on hand nor any more troops 
to guard them. The govemment had to create everything at 
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the commencement of the war. Thos. L. Snead, the author 
of the "Fight in Missouri," says that General Lyon's army 
was well provisioned, but this is an egregious error. The 
country we had traversed was a smiling expanse of fertile 
prairie soil diversified by magnificent forests near the water 
courses. We passed through a few towns but no effort was 
made by our officers to forage. Many farm houses had been 
deserted. There was no sight of any vegetables such as pota- 
toes or onions or cabbage anywhere. There were mills, how- 
ever, and even if no flour was obtainable, there was com left 
in the country which could have been ground up into meal. 
Salt was our greatest need, but we did not get any to season 
our fresh beef with. We finally used the powder contained in 
our cartridges, but the officers soon heard of it and held a daily 
inspection of arms and ammunition and any missing cartridges 
were charged to us, except it could be proved that they had 
been expended in fight. 

To steal some of our lieutenant's whiskey was the ambi- 
tion of some of my comrades and one day a private named 
Patrick Hogan slipped into the lieutenant's tent and managed 
to draw some of the whiskey. But Lothrop, whom we called 
"Old Brophy," discovered him, and taking him out on the 
paradc ground, whipned him most unmercifully with his black 
snake. Hogan swore in his face he would kill him the first 
Chance he could get. The brutal treatment of the men by 
Lieutenant Lothrop secured him the lasting hatred of the 
volunteers as well, for they frequently witnessed these castiga- 
tions. 

Col. Sigel, before his attack on the State troops at Carthage. 
had committed the foolishness of leaving a part of his force 
at Neosho in order to protect several faithful Citizens, and 
this detachment was captured July 6th by a brigade of McCul- 
lough's division of Confederate troops under Churchill and 
Mclntosh. 137 men of Sigel's regiment, 150 Stands of arms 
and 7 wagons and mules were surrendered at Neosho. Sigel 
himself had dispatched his train towards Springfield before 
he had attacked the State troops at Carthage under Rains, 
Clark and Parsons, numbering 2.600 armed infantry and artil- 
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lery. They had one three-gun and one four-gun battery. 
Sigel's force consisted of nine companies of his own regiment 
(the third Missouri) and seven companies of Salomons, the 
Fifth Missouri Infantry. Volunteers numbering only 950 
men and seven pieces of artillery, under Major Backhoff and 
125 men. He retreated from near the Kansas line to Sarcoxie, 
fifteen miles southeast of Carthage, and from there northward 
to Springfield. The junction of the Missouri State troops 
under the command of General Price with the Confederate 
Army composed of Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana troops 
under Ben McCullough had been accomplished, although h 
had been the aim of Lyon to prevent it. Lyon remained some 
three weeks near Springfield, while the combined Confed- 
erates and Missouri State troops perfected their organizations 
nearer the Arkansas line. Lyon waited for reinforcements, 
which did not come. On the first of August he left Spring- 
field and on the second he engaged the enemy at Dugsprings. 
On our side Steele's battalion of regulars, Stanley's troop of 
regulär cavalry and a section of Totten's battery were opposed 
to Rains' brigade of Missouri State troops. They lost forty 
killed and forty-four wounded, while the Union loss amounted 
to four killed and thirty-seven wounded. On this march we 
came to a wonderful spring, Mammuth Springs, Mo., which 
forms a pond immediately on issuing from an opening in the 
rocks and is at least seventy feet broad and six feet high. Here 
we stopped and bathed and most of us washed our clothes here 
also, hanging them on the bushes to dry while we went about 
naked. 

On the third of August Lyon followed up the Missourians, 
whom he had defeated, and advanced to McCulla's störe, 
twenty-four miles from Springfield and within six miles of 
the Confederate position of McCullough, who was on Crane 
Creek. On the fourth of August we turned about and marched 
back to Springfield, arriving there on Monday, August 5th. 
McCullough then followed up Lyon and on August 6th took 
position on Wilson's creek, ten miles from Springfield. So 
far each party had been simply reconnoitering and each hesi- 
tated to attack the other, not knowing the exact strength of 
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the combatants. According to Confederate accounts McCul- 
lough at first refused to help Price in fighting Lyon, because 
he had instructions from Jefferson Davis to protect only Ar- 
kansas and the Indian territory. But it is related that final ly 
old General Price got up on his ear and taunted McCullough 
with all kinds of insinuations and accusations, making him 
consent to a combined action. They arranged to attack Lyon 
at Springneid. Lyon did not wait for that but went out 
from Springheld on the evening of August 9th and attacked 
the combined forces of Price and McCullough on the early 
morning of August lOth. Here it is proper to give the 
strength of the Union and Confederate forces, as they are 
mentioned by competent authorities on both sides: 

The Union Forces Under General Lyon. 
1. Regulär Troops. 

(a) Captain Frederick Steele's battalion of regulär 

infantry, consisting of two companies United 
States Second Infantry and two companies 
General Service Recruits, to which the writer 
belonged. The four companies under Steele 
mustered about 280 

(b) Captain Plummer's battalion of regulär infantry, 

consisting of three companies First United 
States Infantry and one Company General 
Service Recruits 300 

(c) Captain James Totten's battery F, Second United 

States Artillery, 6 guns and 84 men 84 



664 

(d) Captain John V. Dubois, battery Reg. United 

States Artillery, four guns and 66 men 66 

(e) Company D, First United States Cavalry, Cap- 

tain C. W. Canfield, probably 60 men 60 

2. Volunteers. 

(a) Col. Geo. L. Andrews, First Missouri Infantry. . 775 

(b) Col. W. H. Merritt, First Iowa Infantry, about. . 790 

(c) Col. Geo. W. Deitzers, First Kansas Infantry, 

about 780 
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(d) Col. Robert B. Mitchells, Second Kansas Infan- 

try, about 600 

(e) Major Peter John Osterhaus, Second Company 

Second Missouri Infantry ISO 

(f) 1 Battalion Kansas Mounted Rangers, about 200 

(g) 1 Battalion mounted Homeguards, about ISO 

4,235 

This was the strength of Lyon's main column with which 
he attacked the Confederate left wing. The mounted Kansas 
Rangers and mounted Missouri Homeguards and Canfield's 
troops of regulär cavalry were held as a reserve and did not 
engage in the fighting at the battle of Wilson's Creek. 

The troops under Col. Franz Sigel ordered to attack the 
Confederate right wing numbered as follows: 

(1) Third Missouri Infantry, Sigel's own regiment, 
Fifth Missouri Infantry, Col. C. E. Solomon's 
Regiment Volunteers, one battery Lieutenants 
Schuetzenbach and Schaefer, six guns, alto- 



gether probably 1,050 

Company I, First United States Regulär Cavalry 

under Captain Eugene A. Carr 65 

Company C, Second United States Regulär Dragoons 

under Lieutenant Chas. E. Farrand 65 



1,180 

Recapitulation : Under Lyon 4,235 

Under Sigel 1,180 



Total United States forccs 5,415 



The main column under Lyon moved southwest towards 
Little York and then marched south until we had turned the 
Confederate left and were in the rear of them. Sigel's col- 
umn, after Ieaving Springfield, took another road more to the 
southeast and turned the Confederate right. All the accounts 
given by rebel authorities agree that both Lyon and Sigel were 
in the rear of the Confederate position before the rebels were 
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aware of it. This had been accomplished by five o'clock in 
the morning and the first attack of Lyon's advance was made 
before dawn, almost in the dark. The distance which sep- 
arated the two points of attack amounted to about three miles, 
I proceed now to give the strength of the Confederate forces 
according to their own reports : 

1. Troops Under Immediate Command of Ben McCullough 

of Texas. 

Col. Louis Hebert, Third Louisiana Infantry, called the 



Louisiana Tigers 700 

McRae's Arkansas Battalion 220 

Churchill's mounted Arkansas Rifles 600 

Mclntosh mounted Arkansas Rifles 400 

Green's South Kansas and Texas mounted Regiment . . . 800 
2. Arkansas Troops U nder Command of Pearce. 

Gratiot's Infantry 500 

Walker's Infantry 550 

Dockeray's Infantry 650 

Carroll's First Arkansas Cavalry 350 

Carroll's Independent Cavalry 40 

Woodruffs Battery, 4 guns 71 

Rcid's Battery, 4 guns 73 



4,954 

2. Arkansas Troops Under Command of Pierce. 

Ram's command and Bledsoco's Battery, 3 guns 2,550 

Parson's command and Guibor's Battery of 4 guns 530 

Clark's command 550 

Stack's command 940 

McBride's command 650 



Total 10,174 



The battle of Wilson's creek was fought principally in ä 
narrow, heavily wooded Valley formed by the passage of Wil- 
son's creek through a succession of low hüls on both sides. 
The attack of the Union army came from the west and the 
line of battle under Lyon was formed on the west side of 
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the creek while the Confederate camp stretched mainly on 
the east side of the creek. Their line of battle was also here. 
Plummer's battalion of regulär infantry was in the advance, 
followed by Osterhaus's two companies and Totten's battery. 
They commenced the fight and drove the rebels out of their 
tents. Lyon immediately seized the hüls on the west side of 
the creek— about 100 feet high— since called "Bloody Hill." 
There were planted Totten's and Dubois' batteries with 
Steele's regulars in immediate support. Another somewhat 
lower ränge of hüls ran along on the eastern side of the 
creek — the highest about seventy-five feet high. There tha 
rebels had planted their batteries. The whole Confederate line 
had faced towards Springneid in a northeast direction and as 
Lyon attacked them in the rear they had to turn around. 
There were never more than three hundred yards between 
the Union and rebel lines during the battle and the rebels 
dashed several times within about fifty yards of our position 
on Bloody Hill. 

The fighting was furious from the beginning, although the 
foliage prevented us from seeing the Confederate lines dis- 
tinctly. The only cultivated ground was a big cornfield sur- 
rounded by a fence and situated on the east side of the creek 
just a little north of the spot where the road from Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, came up from the southwest and crossed over 
the creek towards the northeast and to Springfield. This corn- 
field was nearly opposite Bloody Hill and the rebels in their 
repeated charges would dash through the field, climb over the 
fence and try to reach our position on the west side of the 
creek. But right there they met their wärmest reception, and 
I saw whole panels of the fence with bleeding and torn rebels 
knocked over by the shrapnel and shells from our batteries. 

We of the regulär infantry had at first lain down on the 
ground and fired in that position, but we soon got up and con- 
tinued the fight half covered by brushwork and trees. Soon 
dead and wounded feil all about us. The wounded commenced 
to cry for water and some of us, I among them, crawled down 
on our knees through the ravines to the creek that flowed be- 
tween the hostile lines, to fill our canteens. The storm of 
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bullcts that whistled about our ears was tremendous. I re- 
ceived a spent ball that glanced off my forehead, making only 
a small indentation, but the wound bled and I washed my face 
in the water of the creek. There was not much water, only 
here and there in some hollows. Over our heads flew the iron 
hail shot of the opposing batteries. Sixty-one men of Steele's 
battalion feil here : fifteen killed, forty-four wounded and two 
missing. 

The storm of battle raged on our left, in our front and on 
our right — we occupied nearly the center. Occasionally the 
firing would stop for a little while and then a stränge silence 
would brood over the wooded valley from which the clouds 
of smoke slowly drifted. It was a weird spectacle. The sun 
shone hot over our heads and we had not a thing to eat or 
drink exccpt a little warm water, and that was soon exhausted. 
We had marched out the night before without any rations and 
now the pains of actual hunger added to our discomfort. The 
fight had lasted along the whole line for nearly nve hours 
when Lyon himself rode on horseback to the advance sec- 
tion of Totten's battery. His horse was killed under him and 
he was wounded in the leg and head. He then mounted an- 
other horse and ordered a Charge by all the troops near him. 
They consisted of the First and Second Missouri, the First 
and Second Kansas and the First Iowa. Lyon placed himself 
on the head of the Second Kansas, swung his hat up high and 
the column went forward toward the rebel lines. Col. Mitchell 
was Struck down, heavily wounded, and immediately after 
Lyon himself was shot through the breast and feil off his horse, 
dead. This occurred about half-past eleven in the morning, 
and there was a ces^ation of all firing for about twenty min- 
utes, during which a consultation of the officers took place. 
The rebcls had retired a short distance. Major Sturgis, the 
next in command, decided on a retreat and the troops began 
gradually to withdraw when the rebels again opened fire with 
shrapncl and canister. Totten's battery replied, well supported 
by Steele 's rcgulars, who were the last to leave the field after 
twelve o'clock, the battery withdrawing their guns in sections. 
We reached Springfield about nve in the afternoon. Some 
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wagons overtook us before we entered the city and loaves of 
bread were handed to us. This was the first thing we had 
had to eat that day. The bread had been baked by order of 
General Lyon from some flour found secreted in the city. 

On reaching our old Company grounds we first heard the 
news of the disaster that had befallen Sigel's column. This 
has been talked of so often that I will not say anything about 
it here, especially since I was not in a position to see any- 
thing of it myself, as I had been with Steele's regulars on 
Bloody Hill. There was one thing certain, however, namely 
that the volunteers under Sigel had gone only reluctantly into 
the fight, as their time of service had expired. They had en- 
listed for only ninety days. Those of Sigel's men who had 
escaped the slaughter had reached Springfield long before us, 
some already before twelve o'clock. Sigel lost five of his guns, 
and a great many of his men were killed and wounded. Our 
retreat from Springfield commenced in the night of August 
lOth. The Union loss in this battle was as follows: 

killed 258 
wounded 873 
missing 292 

1423 

The rebel loss has been estimated as high as 3,000, but this 
is probably too much. One Confederate account acknowl- 
edges: killed 279, and wounded 951, but they do not report 
any missing and as they could not fall much lower than 300, 
the total Confederate loss was probably fifteen hundred. This 
fight must be considered as a drawn battle. 

I must now relate an incident which occurred the day 
before we left Springfield for the battlefield on Wilson's creek. 
By long marching in the hottest summer weather and through 
a serious want of all regulär rations we had naturally become 
weakened and emaciated. Many among us were actually sick 
with dysentery. There were no surgeons for us. We all 
craved for something strong to support us. Now a squad of 
us, I among them, had discovered a cellar door leading into 
the Underground vaults of a liquor störe in Springfield. All 
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such places had been shut since our arrival. Here was luck 
for once. We waited until nightfall and then loaded with 
eight of our big iron camp kettles carried on sticks over our 
Shoulders we returned to the city, opened the cellar door and 
filled our kettles with the liquor within reach. I secured two 
kettles füll of the finest blackberry brandy that I ever tasted 
in my life. We got safely away with our plunder. We had 
filled up in the cellar with what we could drink and now the 
contents of these eight kettles was divided among our Cons- 
rades in camp. There was great rejoicing, for such a streak 
of luck had not yet befallen us. The whole of Steele's reg- 
ulars got its sharc. We hcld a great pow wow around our 
camp fire that night and an Indian dance was inaugurated. 
Next night by the time it was dark we went back to the 
same place to refill our kettles. But before we could get over 
the fence a sentinel with leveled musket halted us and in- 
formed us that the first man who came nearer would be shot. 
Such were the orders of old Daddy Lyon. The proprietor of 
the störe had discovered the robbery and reported the same to 
Lyon. This last attempt occurred on the very night when we 
marched off to Wilson's creek. When we returned there was 
no time to fool away and we had to leave Springneid without 
being able to get another drop to drink. The retreat from the 
battlefield was dcliberate and orderly ; there was no confusion. 
One command after the other filed off slowly, the remaining 
regiments and companies still presenting a front to the enemy 
until the last Company of Steele's regulars also took the road. 
The battle of Wilson's creek was one of the rare battles in 
which hardly any prisoners were taken. Neither party re- 
ported any. Some of our heavily wounded no doubt feil into 
the hands of the enemy, but the Confederate accounts do not 
speak of it. The body of General Lyon was delivered to a 
party under a flag of truce sent out by Major Sturgis and 
taken to Springneid where he is buried. 
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Chapter VI. 

The Rctreat front Springfield and the Arrival at Rolla, Mo. 

If our march from Booneville to Springfield had taxed our 
powers of endurance, they were called to a much harder test 
on our return trip. There is nothing pleasant on a retreat. 
The awful heat, the lack of water and provisions oppressed 
all alike. Our ranks were fearfully thinned; more than twen- 
ty-five per cent of Lyon's force had fallen. It is very ques- 
tio nable what an army of Continental Europe would do if not 
provided with rations. To expect a soldier to march and fight 
on an empty stomach is more than human naturc can stand 
without breaking out in rcbcllion, nuitiny or resulting in 
wholesale foraging and plundering whether in a friend's or 
enemy's country. In the absence of salt we could no longer 
touch the beef handed out to us at our nightly encampments. 
Some of the mounted men drove along the cattle destined for 
slaughter at night. Beef on the hoof and green com was all 
we had. Dysentery resulting from such a diet caused many 
to drop out of the ranks. They failed to catch up with the 
column afterwards and either died on the road or were killed 
by the rebels. Any foraging on the few farms we passed was 
strictly forbidden. At the more pretentious houses sentinels 
were placed. Any infraction of discipline was rigidly pun- 
ished. I think the volunteers were allowed more liberty in 
this respect. We regulars suffered dreadfully under the cruel 
and despotic rule of Lieutenant Lothrop. 

On the night following our departure from Springfield it 
was discovered that two of our best men had deserted. They 
had openly declared that they expected to receive better treat- 
ment in the rebel ranks. I remember the name of one of them, 
Hines. It was whispered afterwards that he had joined the 
rebels and obtained an officer's commission from the Start. 
On the morning of the second day of our march back we 
passed the encampment of a volunteer regiment just packing 
up their wagons. One of the cooks spilled the Contents of a 
kettle on the grass by the road side. I saw it was rice, none 
of which I had had since leaving Booneville. I was so hungry 
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that I kneeled down by the roadside and gathered thc kernels 
of rice in my cup and ate the mess right from the ground. I 
even scraped the grass. "Hurry up there," growled the Ser- 
geant bringing up the rear of the Company, "no straggling." 
I filled one more cup füll of rice and then hurried on. I 
learned afterwards that hunger brought several of my com- 
rades to steal a side of bacon out of the lieutenant's wagon. 
He discovered thc culprits and whipped them in bis usual fash- 
ion. The next morning at roll call it was found that they had 
deserted during the night, taking their arms with them. The 
country on both sides of our march thus filled up with maraud- 
ing parties who generally outstripped the march of the army 
as we heard from some of the people. On the third day out 
from Springneid I saw one solitary hard tack exchanged for 
a twenty dollar gold piece. It is possible that some might be 
inclined to doubt this Statement. But the exchange was made 
nevertheless. It was a man of the Second United States Reg- 
ulär Infantry who offered the gold piece to a volunteer for his 
last army hard tack. The man had not touched anything to 
eat for two days and was half dead with dysentery. It seemed 
to help him, for he survived. 

Thus we marched on in a dispirited manner. On the 
evening of the third day I was thoroughly exhausted and could 
hardly crawl along. All at once I heard the cheery voice of a 
friend at my side offering me a bottle. It was Captain Adolph 
Dengler of the Third Missouri Infantry who afterwards be- 
came Lieutenant Colonel of the Forty-third Illinois Infantry. 
I took a good swallow and found it was the same blackberry 
wine we had plundered in Springfield. I wanted to return the 
bottle. "Keep it," Captain Dengler said. "You will need it. 
I have more on the wagon. We had the hardest time to get 
the stuff before we left Springfield and we loaded up." He 
then continued : "We came back to Springfield a good deal 
quicker than we were in going out to that Woody field. We 
had marched with the greatest confidence along until we were 
at the very place appointed to us by Lyon. Sigel planted his 
battery on a hill just this side of the Fayetteville road, just 
south of the little branch that runs along there and joins 
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vVilson's creek (he meant Skegg*s branch). The infantry 
was placed on both sides of the road to protect the battery. A 
few skirmishes were thrown out towards the dense woods in 
the Valley northeast of our position. But there is where the 
first mistake was made — there was no regulär skirmish line. 
The few men who tried to investigate the mysteries of the 
thick bushes and woods before us were unfortunately led by 
a man whose eyesight was bad. He was Albert Tod, your old 
schoolmate — one of Sigel's volunteers. We saw him shot 
and fall suddenly — then, all at once a line of men in grey uni- 
forms advanced against the battery, rushing out of the woods 
opposite us. The sudden killing of Tod ought to have warned 
us, but before our men could fire a shot the rebels were on 
us, shooting and bayonetting. A panic seized the men. The 
guns were abandoned. The officers tried in vain to rally the 
men. Very nearly at the same time a cloud of horsemen burst 
out of the woods in our front and on our right and pursued 
the fugitives, who were shot and Struck down right and left. 
Then followed a race for Springneid." 

Such was Captain Dengler's version of Sigel's surprise and 
defeat. A well formed and ably organized line of skirmishers 
would have saved Sigel's command and the guns would not 
have been lost. The Confederate accounts say that it was the 
Third Louisiana regiment of infantry, led by McCullough and 
Mclntosh which made the Charge on Sigel's battery. Singular 
to relate the latter never fired a shot on being so charged. 
The cavalry which completed the route were of Greer's and 
ChurchiH's mounted Missourians, who had been stationed and 
encamped just north of Tyrrel's creek, where it joins Wilson's 
creek. 

Captain Dengler's bottle of blackberry brandy revived my 
sinking powers wonderfully and I marched along again with a 
more elastic step. The Stretch of country between Springfield 
and Rolla is rather stony and sterile, a succession of rough 
hüls with few Settlements. 
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Chapter VI. 

Campfire in Rolla and St. Louis. 

We could get nothing to eat on the route except what has 
already been mentioned, fresh beef and green com, and that 
made us sick. A great many refugees from Springneid joined 
us and made things more miserable. The train of the army 
numbered over 400 wagons and this was swelled by the car- 
riages and wagons of the fugitives. The miseries of this 
march will not be forgotten by those who suffered from it. 
It took only about half an hour's time when a well or spring 
was discovered to exhaust the same. The watering places 
on the crossings of creeks and rivers were trampled into a 
sea of mud before the horses and mules got their share. If the 
rebcls liad pur^ucd us, a panic wotild have resulted among the 
crowd. But no enemy molested us. The distance between 
Springneid and Rolla is about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles Rolla was at that time the terminus of the Pacific Rail- 
way and afterwards became a military depot of considerable 
magnitude. After we had left Lebanon behind us the deser- 
tions from the companies of regulär recruits became more fre- 
quent. Finally between the evening of August 17th and the 
morning of August 19th the troops, which had so heroically 
stemmed the tide of the Confederate invasion of Missouri at 
Carthage, Forsyth, Dugsprings and Wilson's Creek reached 
Rolla and there went into camp. Rolla meant whiskey and 
beer for the thirsty and cxhausted, and brcad and rations for 
tlie hungry. It was no wonder that there were some excesses, 
particularly among the regulars, who had suffered the most. 
The conipany under the command of Lieutenant Lothrop con- 
tained probably the greatest number of hard cases that I ever 
saw assembled in one military Company. The other regulars 
were not much better in wild and ferocious behavior, but 
"Lothrop's pets'' were certainly the worst. On the night of 
the second day of our stay at Rolla Lieutenant Lathrop singled 
five of the worst offenders out. They had raised a row in 
town and came back to the camp drunk. He ordered them 
tied up to a stout fence. He then armed himself with his 
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great big black snake and "whaled" each of the five until his 
ached. This was witnessed by a good many of the volunteers 
and it made us all shudder. Corporal punishment had not 
yet been abolished in the army. Later an act of congress was 
passed forbidding it. The same night these five men deserted. 
No day now passed when some of the regulars would not be 
missed. There was no enemy between Rolla and St. Louis 
and it was comparatively easy to get away. Toward the end 
of August the arrangements for our transportation to St. Louis 
by railway had been perfected and we were now packed in 
cars. 

I think it was in the first days of September that we again 
set foot in the well known streets of St. Louis. The appear- 
ance of the army as we marched through the streets was ex- 
tremely shocking. Our clothing was very deficient ; many had 
no shoes, jackets, blankets nor hats or caps. I marched bare- 
foot, without a blouse, and had only a woolen shirt and a 
very dilapidated pair of pants on. Our muskets looked bright 
enough; and we brought back the flags that went into the 
fight. The Citizens of St. Louis cheered and feted us. We 
regulars went into camp on the north side of the city near 
the river, after we had been fitted out with shoes and new 
uniforms at the arsenal. We then received our pay. For the 
next ten days a pandemonium ensued such as I had never be- 
fore witnessed. All former excesses paled into insignificance 
before the dreadful scenes now enacted in camp. Our offi- 
cers quartered themselves in the city and "Old Brophy" 
troubled himself only in the morning and at night to look after 
us and occasionally whip some one. We knew that he and 
the other oflficers indulged in monumental sprees; why should 
not the common soldier? Whiskey flowed in streams and a 
crowd of vile women joined in the disgusting orgies. Fights 
were the order of the day. No man peacefully inclined and 
trying to behave himself was left alone. He was forced into 
the wild vortex and the bacchanalia of the drunken crowd al- 
lowed him no rest. Firearms were discharged indiscriminately 
in camp and "Old Brophy's" tent riddled with bullets. It 
would have been almost as safe to be actually in battle again as 
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among such tigers. It was literally hell on earth. The deser- 
tions had again commenced just as soon as we had received 
new clothing and our pay. Our number grew less at every roll 
call. 

We recruits expected to be drafted into regulär regiments. 
Most of us had enlisted with the idea that we would be trans- 
ferred to a regulär cavalry regiment. We were, therefore, 
very much astonished to hear that Col. Frank P. Blair had 
conceived the idea of having us regulär recruits drafted into 
his newly formed regiment of First Missouri Light Artillery 
Volunteers. The men of the First Missouri Infantry were 
ninety days men, but we were retained in service in order to 
form the First Missouri Light Artillery. We could, however, 
form only the nucleus of a few companies. The whole scheme 
was gotten up to reward the officers and to retain the men in 
service. Most of the enlisted men of the First Missouri In- 
fantry would not listen to the proposals and refused partic- 
ularly to be enrolled under officers of the regulär army and 
under such cruel and tyrannical task masters as our Lieuten- 
ant Lothrop was. The few men that were left of his Company 
of regulär recruits were then crowded into this battery and 
regiment of the volunteer service and transferred thus, al- 
though still belonging to the regulär army. I cannot say 
whether this was exactly according to law, or whether such a 
scheme was contrary to regulations or if the necessary forms 
for a legal transfer were observed. I can only speak of the 
result. 

The volunteers rebelled against the idea of being officered 
by regulär army officers and being banded together with such 
a lot of reprobates and hard cases as were found among the 
regulär recruits. Most of the regulars strenuously opposed the 
idea of being forced into a volunteer regiment without being 
enabled to reap the benefit thereof, that is without being al- 
lowed to share the bounties offered. But the greatest objec- 
tion was the tyrannical conduct of Lieutenant Lothrop. We 
had hoped to come under more humane officers by getting 
drafted into some regulär regiment. Such was not to be our 
fate. We were still condemned to witness the daily execu- 
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tions of "Old Brophy" and hear the lash descend on thc 
backs of our comrades. We had no respect for him, we only 
feared his big black snake whip. What wonder that volun- 
teers and regulars alike now deserted? There was a mutiny in 
camp. 

I must now relate, that soon after our rc-entry in St 
Louis, I made a written application to Lieutenant Lothrop for 
my discharge from the regulär army and for permission to 
enter a volunteer regiment in which I had friends who would 
have assisted me to a promotion. Lothrop pocketed the ap- 
plication and promised to forward it through the regulär Chan- 
nels. I do not know whether my application ever reached 
Washington. I have, however, reason to think that Lothrop 
forwarded the same, that it was endorsed by Captain Fred 
Steele and sent to General Fremont's headquarters. But there 
it must have stopped, for I never heard of it again. Thus 
the latter part of September, 1861, came around and after 
obtaining a permit to visit the city I overstayed my furlough. 
I could not brook the idea of getting into the clutches of 
Lothrop. Thus far I had escaped the lash by good conduct. 
But I knew he punished all offenders alike. I reasoned that 
I had not enlisted for the purpose of getting such treatment. 
Should I suffer the punishment by the lash like a slave? Be- 
sides this I expected my discharge every minute. I was des- 
perate and had been in a melancholy mood for a long while. 
Who could witness the brutal orgies in the camp of the regu- 
lars and not wish himself away? In my desperate Situation 
I feil in with a lot of other men and with some recruiting 
officers. These took me on a big carousal and filled me up 
with a tremendous load of beer, wine and liquor. I remember 
nothing more but that next morning I woke up in a stränge 
place with a tremendous headache and was informed, that I 
had joined the Thirteenth Illinois Cavalry. They showed me 
my signature, but I had signed only part of my name. I 
found that I was already on Illinois ground and in a short 
while afterwards we were packed into cars destined for Chi- 
cago and Camp Douglass. It has always seemed to me that 
I was kidnapped on the occasion referred to above. 
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©er naa>ftcf)enbe ©rief ober m'elmefjr ©riefenrmurf Don $aul 
grollen, bem au£ge3eid)neten ©ruber Slarl goHeuS, ift bent Safer- 
budj burd) feine ©nfelin, grau £r. & Solinger in Chicago, gütigfi 
3ur Serfügung gefteHt roorben. ©3 fdjeint ber Iefcte ©rief ge- 
mefen au fein, ben $aul Rollen fcr)rieb / benn fdjon wenige Söocfyen 
barauf, am 3. Oftober 1844, erlag ber tapfere, vielgeprüfte 3Rann 
bem tüdfifdjen 2Bea>)eIfieber, an bem er fd&on litt, als er biefe 
Beilen nieberfdjrtcb. 

SBie uns ber ©rief einen tiefen ©inbltcf gibt in bie unfäglidjen 
©d&roierigfeiten, mit benen ber tjod^flcbilbetc beutfd&e ©inroanberer 
im $intermalbe au ringen hatte, um fidt) unb feine Srinber borm 
©erbauern unb ber geiftigen ©erfumpfung beS ©renalerlebenS au 
retten, fo aeigt er augleia> aud> bie a^arafterftärfe, ben Opfermut 
unb baS fülle #elbentum, meiere bie enttäufdjien beutfdjen $bea- 
Iiften, SRänncr taie grauen, in biefem Stampfe beroäfjrten unb 
ihren 9Jaä>fommen als befteS Erbteil hinterließen. 9Wi>t allen 
SWitgliebern ber „©iefeener ©efeHfdjaft", bie ßarl Rollens ur« 
fprünglidjen $Ian ber ©rünbung eines beutfdjcn (Staates in 
Slmerifa aur Ausführung bringen moHten, gelang eS, fidj mie 
3. 93. 5. 2Künd& u. 21., inS greie au fömpfen. Unb gcrabe baS 
©d&itffat $aul Rollens ift töpifdh für bie Stragif, in ber baS Seben 
bon Staufenben gebilbeter beutfdjcr ©inhxmberer in biefem Sanbe 
geenbet f>at. 

35er ©rief ift an $ofgerid)tSabboFat bon ©uri, einen bertrauten 
greunb ber Familie Rollen in ©tefeen, gerietet. 

Itcber $aul SolIenS öeben bringt Näheres fr 2ttünä}, ©e- 
fammelte©d)riften, ebenfo Börner, $ a S b e u t f et) e 
Clement. ©ergl. aud> ben ©rief bon S. Sftünd) im legten 
©anbe biefeS ^ahrbud&S, ®. 74 ff. 

• * * 
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St. ßouiS, ben 23. Sluguft 1844. 

Siebfter 93uri! 

SQ?ar e§ nicht mährenb ber Schlacht bei £orgau, bafe SRarfchall 
£aun eine Sft^ahl blafenber SßoftiHone mit ber SiegeSbotfchaft 
nach 2Bicn fenbete, nach Verlauf memger Stunben aber genötigt 
mar, bie 5£rauerbotfd}aft bon faft gäualidjer Vernichtung feines 
HeereS folgen 3U Ioffm? So ergeht'S mir jctjt, fan§ combaraifon. 
Dttein Sörief com Wart ober Sfyril I. melbete 5Dir meinen Über- 
3ug ^ier^er, mit ben beften Hoffnungen auf ©rfolg, ber gegen- 
wärtige berfünbet $ir meine gänaüd)e ftieberlage. ftid>t für 
unä Sitten fafeten mir ben ©ntfchlufe, hierher 3u 3ieljen, für uns 
fonnte biefeS SSagnifj nur neue ÜRühen unb (Sinfchränfungen aur 
golge hoben. SSir hatten babei nur unferer nrirflich meift au8- 
geaeidjneten ftinber Bufunft im 5laige, eB galt ben SSerfud), fie 
hierburdj ber geiftbämfcfenben unb ärmlichen 93afjn be§ unbemit- 
telten Säuern 3u entreißen unb ihnen bie Xheilnahme an fort- 
fdhreitenber geiftiger Shiltur 3U erfämjjfen. SKein $Ian, mie id) 
2>ir fd>on früher anbeutete, mar ber. 3d) hatte Herrn Mngelrobt'S 
ßanbgut, 2 Letten bon St. Öoui§ entfernt um ben mäßigen 
$rei§ bon $350 jährlich auf 2 Sahre gebadeter, baran moHte unb 
fonnte ich fehr gut mährenb ber Sßachtperiobe nicht nur unferen 
gefammten häuslichen Söebarf ersiehen, bielmehr aud> ba§ ^Jacht- 
gelb unb ein »eträdhtlicfcS barüber burch SSerfauf bon ^robuften 
gemhtnen. <£ine teutfehe Seitung, bie id) nach allgemeinem 
©unfehe herausgeben gebadete, SBeforgung afferlei ins ftedjtS- 
fach einfchlagenber ©efdjäfte namentlich bon hier nad) £eutfdj- 
lanb, hätten unferen fonftigen SBebarf boHfommen 3U bedfen ber- 
mocht unb bi§ 3um nächften 3rrüt)Iinge fonnte id) mir nebenbei 
bie nöthigen toraftifdjen gfertigfeiten 3ur Betreibung ber 9tbbocarur 
angeeignet hoben, ba ba§ Stubium bes im ©ansen erbärmlichen, 
materiellen englifchen 9tedjt§ un§ in Xeutfctjlanb gebilbeten 
^uriften nur roenig Sdhmierigfeiten barbietet unb nur ber $ro- 
3efegang, feiner unenblid) bieten albernen Formalitäten halber, 
Hinberniffe barbietet. $m Sftärs fam id) hier an, id> fteHte aHe§ 
Sanb mit meinen Sinbern au3, e§ berfbrad) ben beften ©rfolg. 3>a 
mit ©inemmale traten bie furchtbaren Stuten unb Ueberfd)toem« 
mungen unferer toeftlidjen Ströme, be§ SRiffiffibbi unb SWiffouri 
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mit ihren SRebenflüffen eilt, mein gait3e§ 2fcferlanb rourbe 5 2Bo- 
d)en lang 10 3fuf$ hoch überfdjmemmt, äße ©aatfelber berroüftei 
bie Umaäimungen niebergeriffen unb tbeggefchnjemmt, furj ba£ 
gan^c 2anb für mehrere ^ahre unbrauchbar gemacht. 91I§ 93cr- 
fuch, ma3 bon einer umfaffenbern teurfdjen Rettung 3U ermarten 
fei, gab id) gleict)3eitig ein fleinere§ rein boItrifchc3 93Iatt, haubt- 
fädjlid) auf bie bieäjährigen Staate unb National- SBafjIen unter 
ben £eutfd)en ein3ittoirfen beftimmt heraus, unb ba id) nod) feine 
eigene treffe an3ufajfcn bermod)te, machte ia> roegen be£ £rucfe3 
bcsfelben mit bcm (£igenif)ümer ber bamalä einigen öicfigen 
teutfchen treffe, 3uglei<h ^ntenbanhtr einer teutfchen 3«tung bie 
er, bei biclem Talent, jahrelang fläglid) bernad)lälfigt hatte, einen 
Vertrag. Unmittelbar nad) meiner SCnfünbigung biefeS 35Iartc§ 
liefen bon allen Seiten aaljlreidjc Seftettungen mit ber bringenben 
Wufforberung an mich ein, bie Leitung ber bolitifchen 93crhanb- 
lungen unter ben fjiefigen £eutfd)en gana in meine #anb ju 
nehmen, bie Sad)C bcrfbrad) ben Beften Erfolg. 2)a aber fdjeiterte 
aud> biefe§ Unternehmen an ber ÖüberlidjFcit beö GrigcnthümerS 
ber Sßreffe ober an einem nod) fdjlimmcren aWotibe bewerben. £a§ 
Sölatt mürbe bon Seginn an ganj unregelmäßig, 3itmeilen 8 £age 
nach ber 3eit, boller £rucffehrcr, ausgegeben unb fo mufete id), 
ba e§ auf biefe Söcife allen Grebit bertoren hätte, fdjon nach ber 
britten Kummer baSfelbe borläufig fuSbenbieren unb bann, ba 
id) in feiner SBcife eine Slbänberung 311 bemirfen bermodjte, e§ 
gana aufgeben. So mar bie gan3e 93afi§ für mein hiefigeS Unter- 
nehmen berloren. 5lflcS ma§ ber fthtt be$ Stromes entging, mürbe 
burch bie unaufhörlichen Wcgengüffe 3crftört, alle bon ber garm 
mitgebrachten unenbrichen Eorrätbe, felbft ftleiber in Schränfen 
unb ftommoben berbarben theilS bis 3ur böttigen Unbrauchbarfeit 
burch bie atfcS burchbringenbe ^euchtigfeit, namentlich aud) bideS 
SMj^eug, melcheS bie fürforgIid)e Watur meiner $au§frau in 
'Duantitäten bon £eutfcf)lanb mitgebracht hotte, bafc felbft fünf- 
tige Generationen noch ber ^othmenbigfeit be§ ftlacfyS- unb #anf- 
93aue§ 311 eigenem (Gebrauche enthoben gemefen mären. ®ur3, id) 
habe mährenb ber menigen Monate meines $icrfein3 einen »er- 
Tuft bon minbeftenS 700 3>ottar§ erlitten, ber, ba SDu meine 93er- 
mögen§berhältniffe fennft, roie Xu einfehen mirft, für mich 
ruinierenb fein mufc. £a id) mit meiner ftarfen ftamilic b>r 
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nidjt au§ ber ©d)nur leben fann unb biefe roenigftenS ein halbes 
$ahr lang jebt tfjun müfete, bis meine 9ted)t§brari§ genügenb 
eingerichtet unb eine eigene treffe berbient nwire unb (Sicherheit 
gemähren fönnte, fo bleibt nur bie SRücffehr nad) meiner ftarm 
übrig, bie nächften 15ten Steaember angetreten toerben foff. STber 
aud) ba fomme id) in neue SHemme, benn id) höbe nidu* nur fämmt- 
Iicf>e3 SSieh, STdfergeräth unb $auSrath, toaS atteS fjter nid)i 
brauchbar, bei meinem Sfbaug bon bort berfauft, toaS ich. iefet alleS 
3U ungleich böhern greifen mieber faufen mufe unb nebenbei 
meinen Pächter, für ttücfgabe eines SheilcS beS gelbeS, Säunung, 
meines SBobnhaufeS unb (Einrichtung in einem anberen alten 
$aufe beS $Iafee§ bor Wbfauf ber smeijäljrigen ^achtaett entfehäbi« 
gen mufe. Ueberbiefe mufe id) allen bis aur nädjften (Srnte erfor- 
berlid}en 93ebarf meiner gamilie faufen — fura faft genau ba 
hueber anfangen, mo id) bor 10 fahren, mit roeit mehr SPfttteln 
berfefjen unb fobiel jünger fjtet begonnen fjabe. 3)ieS aber ift ber 
<sd)Iufe ber Stragöbic nod) feineSmegS. S3or mehreren aSodjen 
reifte ich,, um unferS DtttcfaugS falber baS SRötfjige boraubereiten, 
nach meinem 60 teilen bon hier entfernten Wafyi, erfranfte bort 
unmittelbar nad) meiner 5Tnfunft in meinet ©chmagerS ©eorg 
$aufe, an heftigem ©affenfieber, erhielt, nad> 14tägigem ßager 
unb faum etmaS mieber auf ben 93einen, bie 9^ad^ricf)l, bafj meine 
SFrau, mabrfdjeinlid) meift aus STngft um mid), franf nieberliege 
unb befdjlofe foglcid), gegen 5Trat unb 9Sernxmbten*Sßiberfprud), 
nad) 3t. SouiS aurücf3ufehren, tbeilS au $ferbe, tbeilS ber <Stcmn- 
boat, tbeilS 31t $iifee unb obgleich id) ben Üfteinigen meinethalben 
^Beruhigung brachte, erlitt id) buref) biefc Sßarforce £our fernere 
9?ücffätte, bie mid) jefet nod) fo niebergebrüeft haben, bafe mir aum 
93eifbiel baS Schreiben biefeS ^Briefes bie gröfete Slnftrengung 
foftet unb idj geftern aum Gtrftenmale roieber aur Stobt fahren 
fonnte. 2>?cinc gleichfalls nod) Ieibenbc $rau unb id) beginnen 
uns inbefe jefct fo meit mieber 311 erholen, bafe mir ba§ ©inbaefen 
bornchnien unb mahrfdieinlich in 3 33od)cu bie föücfrctfe bomeh- 
men fönnen. 

$icr, lieber $mri, eine ausführliche £>iftorie unferer lefeten 
CebenSbcriobe, ben <sd)Iufc auf unfere nächfte SuFunft im STttge- 
meinen !annft 3>u &ir f elber aiehen, baS beifet fo biel als bieS 
möglid), benn in Gueren eurobäifdjen SJerbältniften fönnt 3br Guch 
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unmöglich einen Haren 93egriff bon ben unS 3ur ©etoo&nJjeii ge- 
morbenen 2ttühfeligfeiten unb Entbehrungen machen, Unfere 
bisherige (?riftena mar nach biefiger SSeife bequem, nämlich bei 
ununterbrochener $örperanfrrengung befafeen mir reia>lid) ma£ 
3nr rjtefigen Iänblidjen ©yiftena gehört. 2Rein $au§ toor — 
id) barf es behaupten — ba$ geadjtetfte unter ben 3>eutichen in 3Rtf- 
fouri, äße unfere SanbSleute festen einen SBerib barin, mit und 
in 9$erfef)r au fteben, benn obgleich ruftici haben mir un§ ftanbbaft 
ba§ hier fo gemöfjnliche SSerbauem, freilief} mit unfäglicher 8Tn- 
ftrengung, Dom #alfe gehalten. SSarum alfo gaben mir biefe 
fidjere unb geachtete Gjiften3 auf unb festen fie an baS SBagnifc 
hierher? Sieber 3Juri, menn $br, ma§ ®ott berbüten möge, jemals 
meinen unb meiner grau (Seelenfa^merj barüber empfinben 
fotttet, au? SWangcI an, in unfern bicftgcn iefcigen länblicfym $er- 
liältniffcn unerfchminglicben baaren Atteln öon menigen §unber- 
ten erbärmlicher 3>oüar§, für ber Sinber geiftige SluSbilbung, 
trofc ihrer trefflichen Anlagen unb ihrem beutlich ermachten Stre- 
ben barnach, nid)t nur nichts SörberlicheS thun ju fönnen, fie biel» 
mehr gefliffentlich unb confequent babon 3urücfhalten, fie in ihrem 
STuffdjmunge hemmen, bie getftigen ftlügel ihnen ftümpfen, ihnen 
nieberaiehenbe ©cmichte anhängen 3U muffen, bamit fie nid)t ben 
©efchmacf an ben, bem mittellofen dauern nothmenbigen rohen 
93efd)äftigungen unb flcinlichen 3mecfen berlieren — bann un- 
gefähr fönnteft $u SHr unfer SBagnife, an biefeS Unternehmen 
alle§ 3u fefeen, erflären. Sbr fennt uns genug, mir finb nicht 3u 
fchminbelnben Unternehmungen geneigt, mir fdjrecfen bor Stfüben 
unb Arbeiten nicht 3urücf, unfer .§au§balt ftanb nie mit unfern 
Mitteln in 2J?ifeflaug. £iefe jefcige Unternehmen mar nicht leicht 
angelegt, be3medfte nicht unfere ©emächlichfeit, hätte ba§ mibrige 
©efehief nidht alle (Sbancen bereint bernichtet, mir mären mahrlich 
nicht gefcheitert. &afe bie nun eingetretene höchfte ©abrföemliaV 
Feit, für unferer IHnber beffere STuSbilbung noch meniger al§ borher 
thun 31t tonnen, fie mit un§, um aüe§ mieber in leiblichen 3tanb 
3U fefcen unb un§ bon aufgebrungenen ©djulben allmählig 3u 
reinigen, quälenb anftrengen 3U müffen — £aß biefer Suftanb 
menig (£rmunternbe§ für un§ höbe, mirft ®u, lieber SBuri, ohne 
SSerficherung glauben. 5£>och Iaffen mir ba§, ich nri^ 2>ir bon 
unferer allerbingS jefet fchmierigen Suftmft etmaS fagen, benn 
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Seiner beralid&en fcbeünalime an unterem @efd>io?e bin id) gettrifj, 
"Tu geprüfter, treuer Sfreunb. 

2Sir müffen alfo auf§ Sanb aurütf, mit 400 Stollarä (Bulben 
beloftet, roofür id) roeber bie 3infen, nod) toeniger bie 3«rücf- 
aaftfung be§ Kapitals au§ bcm Öonbbau erfd&mingen fann, ba alle 
Kmblidjen $robufte jefet nidjts einbringen al§ £aufdjartifel, unb 
meine ftarm bom fleinen 2ttarfte au meit obliegt. Ueberbiefe bin 
id) feft cntfd)Ioffen, meinen Sßilbelm nid)t binterm Pfluge Der- 
fauern au Iaffen, ibn bielmeljr roo möglid) fcier in ®t. ßoutS in 
einem angemeffenen ®efd)äfte, roeldjcS ber ©ntmicflung feiner 
bortrefflid&en Anlagen günftig ift, unteraubringen. Öreüid) mufe 
er, faum 15 Sofae alt, feiner eigenen ßtaft bertrauen unb o$ne 
Untcrftütmng t>on mir ertoarten au Fönnen, fid) gegen Sßinb unb 
SBogen burd)3ufämbfen fud)en. 2Ba§ mir babei emj)finben, ü)n 
fid) felber überlaffen au müffen in nod) fo frübem Sllter, fannft 
2>u benfen unb nur ba§ gibt unS SBeruljigung, bafe er felber 
mutbig entfdjloffen, föbig unb im SBefifce eines fo unbeugfamen, 
feften, fütlidjen (£barafter§ ift, ba& mir megen moralifdjen Unter- 
gangs biefe§ unfereS §erablatte§ toenigftenS fidler finb. 5Da bie 
anberen ßnaben, 93embarb ift 9, ®art 7 unb fteinfjolb 5 ^afjre 
alt, nod) au Fräftiger §ülfe in Iönblidjer Sfrbeit au aart finb, fo 
mu& id) bie ganae ßaft ber Ofarmerei, jefct berfelben ettoaS ent» 
toölmt, älter unb burd) fo mandje ©türme mürber getoorben, 
abermals auf meine, ©ottlob, atemlid) breiten ©drittem nehmen, 
^obei aber fann id), eben mcil beim ßanbbau nid)t8 a u erfd)toin- 
gen, nid)t fteben bleiben, id) mufj, um menigftenS fd)ulbenfrei au 
merben, erft nod) anbere 3Sege berfudjen ober mit bem ßanbbau 
berbinben. #ier bieten fid) banbtfäd)Iid) 3toci SBege bar. 6nt* 
roeber id) erfdjroinge burd) allerlei fd)riftftetferifd)e Arbeiten unb 
auf bem ßanbe borfommenbe in'S ^cdjtvfacf) cinfdjlaßenbe Heinere 
@efcf)äfte, fomie burd) SBermogenSeinaieljung fjiefiger ßanbsleute 
au§ £eutfd)lanb fobiel, um Swfen unb CSabital meiner ©d)ulb 
affmäblig betfen au fönnen, ober baburd), bafc id) junge ßcute bon 
9 Sabren aufmärts al§ tfoftgänger in mein §au§ unb 3" 
lidjer <£raiebung unb S9eauffia)tigung annebme, ba mein @d)ma- 
ger Ofnfe unb unfer trefflidjer ßanbSmann unb ©d)to?falSgefäIjrte 
#rofeffor ©Öbel bon Coburg in S3erbinbung mit mir ben Sßlan 
gefa&t fcaben, ein Snftitut an unferem Sßlafce au errid)ten. $n 
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biefer S8e3iebung fommt mir fehr 3U ftatten, bafj ich unter ben 
meiften f>icftgen räderen Familien unb unter einigen amerifani» 
fchen grofee* 1 Zutrauen befifee. lieber ba3 ©elingen biefe3 legieren 
^>Ian§ läfct f icfj inbefe noch nicht* fagen, benn aud? ©öbel unb grifc 
SJHinch fönnen ihrer ginanaen falber feine (Selb foftenben (Ein- 
richtungen marinen, bebor mir borherige fefte 3 u f a 0 cu auf eine 
3ureicf>enbe 2fnaaJ)I Don 3öglingen unb $oftgängern hoben. Ge- 
länge biefe unb tonnten mir eine fleine Drucf erbreffe, bie r)ter 
etma 200 Dollar* foftet, um? erfteben, um ein fleiuercä, für biefige 
Sanbslcute berechnetes möchcntltche§ 93Iatt unb einen bon ^Sro- 
feffor ©öbel iäf)rlidt) bcrau$3iigebenben guten unb rüftigen Solen- 
ber, ftart ber Dielen hier graffirenben, oI)ne Ausnahmen fd)Ieä)ten, 
auch Heinere, belebrenbe unb fonftige Pamphlete 3U bruefen — fo 
mürben mir um mobl tapferlict) burchfchlagen, roenn mir baneben 
unferen Sanbbau beibehielten unb mit #ülfe unferer Sftnber fort- 
betrieben, ©cht biefj ober aße£ nicht, fo mirb mir, um au» meinen 
Schulten 3U fommen, einzig ber mir unter allen berbafetefte 2öeg 
übrig bleiben, meine Familie aur garm aurütfjubringen, für ihren 
Unterhalt bort möglichst 311 forgen, gegen grühiabr für meine 
^erfon hierher nach St. Souisi surücfyufehren unb mict> hier feft- 
3ufefcen fuchen, bis mir un£ ficher hier mieber alle aufammenfinben 
fönnen. 2öie fchmer e§ mir teerten mag, mid) bon meiner grau 
unb meiner ftamilie 3U trennen, hier für mich eine febarate %ung- 
gefeflen-SSirthfchaft 3U führen unb meiner grau bie Saft ber £r- 
3ichung unb Wufficht über bie berben unb lebhaften jungen, neben 
ben häuslichen unb SßirtbfchaftSforgen aufaubürben. Dennoch 
mürbe ich bei naher guter 9fu§fid)t aud> bierju um ber Sinter 
millen fchreiten, falls eine britte SWöglichfeit fidt) al§ eitel erteeift, 
nämlich folgenbe. Ticin Schmager griebrich, ^rofeffor ©öbel 
u. f. m. 

Sch bitte Dich Iiebfter 33uri, um beS jüngften ©erichtS mitten, 
eile roaS Du fannft, bafo ich fomohl bie gorberung an Flörsheim, 
als baS ©ehäferfche ©elb erhalte, menn fonft nichts mehr au« 
meinen alten MuSftnnben 31t errangen märe. Du fannft, mie ich 
bemerfte, Dich in meine jefeige Sage nicht benfen, eS reibt mich auf 
in ©elbabhängigfeit bon anbern 31t ftehen, unb boch fann iäj eS 
nicht bermeiben, ba ich hier aHc£ eingebüßt habe, bebor ich 3cit 
3um (Jrfafee erhalte. Die in meinem borigen Sörtefe an Dich ge- 
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fteflte SÖitte bie 9lnFünbigung meiner ^iefigen ^SrayiS in teutfchen 
öffentlichen 93Iättcru betreffend mufe ich, menn fie noch nicht be- 
forgt ift, 3urütfnebmcn, unb ebenfo ben Auftrag, megen Scnbung 
öon 3Hiä)ern unb Einleitung einer Slorrefponbena für meine ba- 
mals beabfichtigte Leitung. SaS 2>u irgenb an ©elb für mich 
aufautreiben üermagft, unb auf bie möglichft moblfeile Söetfe, 
unter ber beFannten 9lbreffe über 93remen an Slngelrobt . . . 

£enfe 2>u aber nidjt, mein SSielgeliebeter, bafe bic gan3e Schaar 
ber r)iefigen fcf)tuar3en Sohlen, bie Sitten an ber <Spifee, auf einen 
Shiäuet aufammen gcFauert fifcen, bie (Sdmausen gen Gimmel 
geFehrt, ihr UnglücF beFIagen unb bejammern unb untätig barauf 
harren, ba& ber 2frm ber SBorfebung, iuie er, ich glaube in Slrnbt'S 
glorreicher Sßrcbigt abgebilbet 3U fehen, au§ ben SBolFen fahre 
unb ihnen ben Döllen (Mbbeutel entgegenreiche. 2Sir haben, 
93ater, Sftutter unb ältefte ßinber in ooffem (Senate bereinigt, 
befä)toffen unb gemagt, ma§ mir für gut unb hülffam erachteten, 
mit offenen Slugen finb mir ben un§ brohenben flippen entgegen- 
gefegelt, an Feinen uns fichtbaren finb mir gefcheitert, mir finb alfo 
frei öon SelbftDormürfen, ift ja boä) Öeben unb ©hre gerettet, ber 
SScrluft unferer bitter, ift für un£ hart, fchr hart, eine 3"Funft 
Dotier SWühen unb plagen liegt bor un£, aber m u t h l o § unb 
jämmerlich, bav finb ©orte, bie auf une nie Slnmenbung 
haben merben. Unfer Selbftoertrauen erlahmt meber noch ftir&t 
e£, mir merben nicht aufhören aus allen Gräften gegen bie roibri- 
gen Sterhältniffe an3uFämpfeu unb aufrieben fein mit jebem 
ßoofe, melche§ uns fällt. SlllerbtngS habe ich mährenb ber lefeten 
Monate meines §ierfein£ mo ich ohne SWöglichFeit beS Segen- 
ftrcbenS alle bie 3U fälligen Unfälle Schlag auf Schlag herein- 
brechen fah, £age, SBodjen in meinem Snnerften burchgelebt, bie 
ich Faum einem europäifchen Silomaten münfehen mag. Sdj bin 
in menigen Söochen grau gemorben mie Silcam'S Seibarat, babei 
noch fieberFranf, unb fpüre, obgleich im beften 9Wanne*altcr bie 
Sfolgen aller burchlebten moralifchen unb Förderlichen Strapsen 
nur au fehr. 3>odj hoffe id), bafc ber alte 23au noch fo lange ftehen 
foK, bis meine fiinber, roobon freilich eines, gemife baS jüngfte, 
erft im nächften 9?obember geboren merben foH — fomeit fein 
merben, um nicht ber ©egenftanb beS SDHtleibenS anbrer merben 
3U müffen. 2öir müffen unS eben burchfchlagen fo gut eS gehen 
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tvitt, unb tDerben burd) 9Wurren gegen bo§ ©efct>icf uns ni<f>i felbft 
erniebrigen, »Denn mir mit oller äufeerften Slnftrengung unb Auf- 
opferung, nid}t fo Diel erfd)tt>ingen fönnen als fo Diele 3hunmföDfe 
unb Surfen in ber SSelt bei Sftüfuggang eroerben unb für bie 
elenbften 3metfe gleidjgültig roegfdjleubem. 93ef>alten tDir Seben 
unb ©efunbfcett unb fönnen mir erft unferen trefflichen alteften 
jungen in bie geeignete 33afjn einführen, bann fefjen nnr nodj 
beffere £oge. 3>a§ aber, lieber Söuri, ift meine Hoffnung, mag 
oudj f)icr mid) treffen ma§ ba miH, benn unter feiner SBebingimg 
mödjte idj jurücf nod) (Europa in feinem jetzigen 3 u fton° e ' 
oller <£urer bergeblidjen Hoffnungen auf grünblicfye $efferung. 
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A GERMAN SONG OF 1778 

RELATING TO M ERCEN ARIES IN AMERICA 

The following crude poem is preserved in a print in 
the Royal Library at Berlin in a volume belonging to the 
famous Meusebach collection (Yd 7909: "Lieder. 60 fliegende 
Blätter aus dem 18. und 19. Jahrhundert," No. 55, 4 foll., 8°, 
date and place not given except as on title-page below). It 
was to be sung to the tune of Georg Neumark's well-known 
hymn, "Wer nur den lieben Gott läszt walten." 

„(Sin fcftm neues/£ieb/Don bem mcitcntferntcu SMtt&cil/ 
9rmerifa./93erfertiget/im »ionattj ^unii 1778,/üon/3ofcpf> SBein. 
f)arb,/au3 0d)tt>abaä)./©ebrucft auf ber $nfel Göpern." 

[1] SCmerifa, idj mufc beFennen 

3>u bift ein @Ian3 ber $errlid)feit. 
2>ie rcicfjftc 3Jraut bift bu $u nemten, 
SBo ©Ott ben Meegen auSgebreit; — 
Stein 9Jetc^tr)uni ber ift übergroß, 
£>u fifceft in bem ©lürfeS 2$oob. 

[2] Sic ©ütcr bie bir ©€tt gegeben, 
<£inb Ijof)e ^d)ä^e biefer 3Mr, 
2>amii foUft bu in ^rieben leben, 
SBeil bu dor anbern au§ermäf)It ; 
3)arum bergife auä) niemals nid)t 
2>onfbar 3U fetjn, fet) beine $flirf>t. 

[3] Sangmütfiig ift bie ©OtteS ©Ute, 
Unb feine Siebe niemals bloß; 1 
denjenigen, 2 ber mir fudjt triebe, 
93crj bem ift feine ©nabe groS. 

»blos: "wanting." 

2 Denjenigen, for Demjenigen. 
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3)er £(Jrr ift unfer Srfjufe unb $eil, 
Orr fdpnfet unä aua) fein (5r5tt)cil. 

[4] 93ctrad>tet e§, if)r 2ftenfdjen-$inber, 

©Ctt fefet eud) oft in greuben-Stanb, 
Sebt nidtf gleidj toie bie rofoen ©ünber, 
Hmerifa, betraft bein Sanb; 
2>u bift ber befte Stljcil ber 2Mt, 
2fn (Sutern, 9teid&tljum, ©ut unb ©elb. 

[5] 2>er £(Frr be§ Gimmel tfjut regieren, 
(?r fefcet bie ©efalbten ein; 
Unb hxirum tuollt if)r§ 9lubcr führen, 
3>em $onig nid>t gefyorfam fenn, 
3>a er eud) alljeit ©ute§ gönnt, 
Unb ifjr eud) fretje Staaten nennt. 

[6] Saßt bor bem £I)ron be§ £>öd>ften nieber, 
SÖJeil bor iljm nicf>t§ unmöglid) ift, 
Unb betet: gieb ben ^rieben ttrieber 
Un£ nodj in biefer @naben'$rift; 
®u r)aft allein bie ftärffte SWaäjr, 
SBoljl bem ber fein ©efefc betrogt. 

[7] SDenfelbigen 3 tt)irb§ niemals grauen, 

23ann gleidj bricht ein bie grofte Woti). 
^a, toer ben 4 $öd)ften nrirb vertrauen, 
Unb fiält aud) gerne fein ©ebot; 
$er fifcet unter ©Ortes ©dmfc, 
Unb bietet allen geinben £nuj. 

[8] 9ßa3 mtfct c3 eudj, iljr treuen 93rüber, 
9Sergeffet niemals eure s #flid>t, 
3>ie ©nab be§ &oma§ blür>t euä> lieber, 
SSeil iljm bura> eud> fein .^erse bricht. 

* Denselben, for Demselbigen. 

* den, for dem. 
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$f)r mad)t eud) felbft bie ©dmtad) unb Sßein, 
Unb müfet 3ulefct bod^ bienftbar feön. 

|9] ö #(£rr! erfjöre unfer Siefen, 

3>u toirft genxifjren uufre 93itt, 
SBeil hrir bor beinern £f)ron jefct fteficn, 
3>ann beine SSeeg finb eitel ©üt. 
(£rf)öre un§ in unfrer SRotf). 
SDu bift ber Israelis ©Ott! 

[10] #aft ^rael burdjS 2Reer gefüfjret, 
£>urd) beine grofee SBunber #anb, 
2>a& fie fein Ungemach berühret, 
<3o feegne ben ©olbalen ©tanb, 
©ieb ifmen Sieg unb Xafcferfeit, 
@rnninfd)te £ag\ bergnügte ^reub. 

- 

[11] (fttblid) mirft bn nad) $aus fie bringen, 
9Son jenem toeit entfernten Xf)eü; 
Snsbann toirb bir ba§ 2anb lobfingen, 
95on ©Ott fommt ©eegen, ©liid* unb $eÜ; 
3>er ,§©rr ift Scfjufc 3ur Seit ber ^ot^, 
2Bof)l bem ber fidj berläfet auf ©Ott. 

[12] er ift ein ©Dtt ber noJ£> unb ferne, 

$er #(*rr ift ©Dtt 3" &mb unb 2Reer, 
©emifj er bilft oon .§er3en gerne, 
3>rum gebet ©Ctt allein bie (Ff)r; 
3Me öon un§ finb entfernet au§, 
Söirb er balb bringen g'funb nad} #au§. 

Rector Meyer, President of the Historical Society in 
Schwabach, Bavaria, kindly answered an inquiry regarding 
Joseph Weinhard, the author of these verses, but could give 
me no definite Information. Assuming however that Wein- 
hard, as a Citizen or former resident of Schwabach in the 
old Margraviate of Ansbach, was interested in the fate of the 
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soldiers sent from that district to fight for the British in 
America, I off er a brief historical commentary to the poem. 

One of the six German princes who furnished England 
soldiers for the American colonies was Karl Alexander, the 
last Margrave of Brandenburg- Ansbach, a member of the 
Franconian line of the Hohenzollerns. In 1757 he succeeded 
in Ansbach his despotically cruel father, Karl Friedrich Wil- 
helm, and in 1769 inherited Bayreuth, which increased the 
number of his subjects to about 400,000. In 1791 he gave 
over his lands to the older Hohenzollern line and married his 
mistress, Lady Craven, with whom he went to England, dying 
there in 1806. 

Karl Alexander had no compunctions about offering two 
batallions of his subjects to England not long after the 
American war broke out; selling soldiers was nothing new 
even in Ansbach, for the Margrave's predecessors had fur- 
nished mercenaries to the Empire, to France and to England. 
Karl Alexander's offer was at first refused but his desire for 
gold outweighed all considerations and later he resumed negoti- 
ations with better success. In March 1777 he was able to send 
1285 men (from both Ansbach and Bayreuth) who were fol- 
lowed late in the same year by 318 recruits and, in the four 
years from 1779 to 1782, by 750 more. Of these 2353 men, 
1183 returned in the autumn of 1783. There was accordingly 
a loss of 1170 men, practically fifty per cnt, to be accounted 
for by disease, wounds and desertion. 6 < 

Since these verses are dated 1778 they probably refer to 
the Ansbach soldiers among the 1603 Ansbach-Bayreuth mer- 
cenaries who started for America in 1777. It is quite piain that 
there was little enthusiasm among the men for the expedition. 
Karl Alexander himself remarked to the English ambassador, 
"They are all fine fellows if they were not so disinclined to go 
to America." He declared that the eighteen or twenty de- 
sertions that had occurred in the first weeks after the departure 
of the troops were few, considering the evident partiality of 

6 Fr. Kapp, Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fürsten nach Ame- 
rika, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1874, p. 209. 
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his subjccts for thc Americans and their bitter antipathy to- 
ward England." 

The two regiments first sent out mutinied as they were 
to be transferred to boats at Ochsenfurt on the Main but were 
quelled by the Margrave, who feit it necessary to accompany 
them himself to their ships in Holland. Karl Alexander's 
request that the second levy of 318 men be allowed to cross 
Prussian territory brought him a sharp rebuke from his uncle, 
Frederick the Great (letter of Oct. 24, 1777). 

Once in America the Ansbach troops fought bravely 
enough, — at Forts Montgomery and Clinton and (1073 strong) 
with Cornwallis in 1780-81. They surrendered with Com Wallis 
to Washington and were kept prisoners in Frederick, Md., 

« Kapp, p. 219. Note the contrast in the attitude of Karl Alex- 
ander's subjects and that of the unknown author of another poem on 
the departure of the Ansbach-Bayreuth troops in 1777, reprinted in 
Amcricana-Germanica, Vol. 1, pt 3, pp. 87 ff. The following stanzas 
from this source have certainly a stränge sound today! (George II 
had helped drive back the French at Dettingen in 1743). 

... ©o ["like Hector's spouse"] fallen STinber, ©attinnen 

3>en Kriegern um ben §aU, 
Unb Sekretin gequält bon STnbungen 

2>e§ fünftigen XrauerfalB: 

,,©a§ geljn un§ ©nglanbä (Solomen 

93n§ bie föebetlen an? 
2$aS fott in anbere Sßelien aicfm 

tfinb, ^ater, ©bemann?" 

— ©cfjtuetgt, aufgebradjte Störfiter £eut§, 

93efiegt ben irrigen SE?ar)n! 
9Sa§ mir jefct tf)un fyat feiner ©ett3 

3>er dritte längft getfjan. 

(£r fal) ben flogen ©aflier 
Un§ Stob unb &nedjtfdjaft brofm; 
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for nearly two years, losing, it is said, scarcely an eighth of 
their number by desertion. 7 

The author of this poem was evidently a well-meaning 
man of very limited education. The tone of complete Sub- 
mission to the divine will was given by the hymn he used 
as a model for Iiis stanza-form. What could be more naive 
than his advice to the Colonies to yield, his ignorance of the 
real causes of the war, the argument of the divine right of 
kings under such circumstances, the references (in the fifth 
and eighth stanzas) to George III, and his confidence in the 



Unb grofemutsfoll tarn (St bafier, 
befreite un§ bation. 

Huf toüben Söettcn nafjten fid) 
£te Reifer £eutfcf)em (straub; 

Unb roie ein ©ort Don Gimmel ftieg 
£f)r tfönig felbft ans Sanb! 

©eorg erfd^ten: Stint folgcte 
2>ie Söaffcn in ber $anb 

£er ©tola ber 3?ritti[crjen Sfrmee 
<sein Sofm, $elb Gumberlanb ! 

Unb alle fochten t>oflcr S3tttf> 

©ermanta! für bid) 
erfochten brauf mit Xob unb 93Iut 

£ir ?frcif>ett unb ben Sieg. 

#a! foldjen Jyreunben bct)3uftefjn ; 

Wit glüfienbem ©cfidjt 
9fuf $l)re $einbe Iofc ju gcljn 

Sft ©Mer SCcutfd&cn JPfKd&t. . . . 

7 Kapp, p. 219. 
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failure of the Americans with all their great resources? 8 But 
Weinhard may have had it in his heart to say many things 
differently. There is no word of complaint about men being 
forced into a war for the financial benefit of a corrupt 
prince. He dared treat matters no differently in print. As 
it was, the expression, 'Trinted on the Isle of Cyprus," may 
have been a means of protecting the printer, — I doubt that a 
printing-office was called that. 

Behind the appeal in the first three-fourths of the poem lies 
merely the longing to have the German soldiers come home. 
How bitter must have been the disappointment of friends and 
relatives that none of the Ansbach soldiers levied in 1777 
returned for six years or over, and perhaps barely half of 
them even then. 

Charles A. Wiluams. 

Unh ersity of Illinois. 

• [This naive rhymster may now, after all, lay claim to the gift 
of prophesy. At a time when a certain class of American Citizens 
seriously believes that the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine 
depends upon continued British naval supremacy; at a time when 
the same class of people considers the unlimited sale of ammuni- 
tion to George V. a patriotic duty comparable only to the noble 
impulse which prompted petty German princes to seil their sub- 
jects to George III. — at such a time the supreme moment seems 
to have arrived which good Joseph Weinhard foretold in his im- 
mortal vcrses: 

£te ©nah beS ßäntftS blüht eudj toieber 



Unb müfet auleht bocfe bienjtbar fein. 

J. G.J 
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9lm Donnerstag %benb, ben 9. üJeaentber 1915, ftarb in 
feiner SSobnung 31t ©olben, in 9fbams Sountn, $pttinot§, §arm. 
§. ©mminga, einer ber Pioniere jener aum größten Xeile bon 
Öftfriefen befieberten ©egenb. ©eboren am 25. Dezember 1850 
3u 8Birfen§, CftfrieSlanb, alB Solm öon §einridj 9t. ©mmtnga, 
mar er gegen Gnbe be§ vsal)re§ 1851 mit feinen Altern naa> bie* 
fem Sanbe gefommen. 3eine SJhitter mar 3ttargaretf)a, geb. 
^rrön^en. 2>ic fteifc nad) 9fam Orleans naljm amölf 3Sod>en, 
unb liefe fiO) bie Familie s I*ätte Februar 1852 in ber ©olben 
^rairie nteber. £er Später mar S^ü^Ibaner unb errid)tete bie 
erfte Sßinbmüble in ber ©egenb, meldte in 1854 boHenbet mürbe; 
aüd) betrieb er bie SWüHerei bis 1863, bis er mit feiner Familie 
nad) ber alten Heimat 3urüdffefjrte, roo feine grau in 1868 ftarb, 
mäfjrcnb er felbft in 1888 au§ bem Seben fdjieb. £>er (sofrn, 
föarm §. ©mrninga, mar 1872 mieber nadj ©olben gefommen 
unb fyitte fid) im fclben ^afjre mit %rl. Üftarie ©embler öerbei- 
ratet, einer Xodjter bon £of)ann ^afob ©embler, San Antonio, 
£era£. Stiele ?;abre mar .<oarm # Gmminga im SUHiblenqefoSift 
tätig unb erridjtete im ^a^re 1889 eine 3tfaf)lmüI)Ie mit einer 
2eiftung§fäf)igfeit Don 200 $afe 9ttebl per £ag. 2>a£ ^robuft 
feiner ÜRüf)Ie mürbe natf> Sßeftinbien, (Snglanb, 5ranfreid&, £0!« 
Ianb unb anberen öänbern gefanbt. $m ^Vabre 1894 eröffnete 
$arm §. ©mminga eine 93anf in ©olben, bie fid) al§ Erfolg 
crtines. 

#arm Smminga unternahm im Sauf ber ^abre mandje 
Steife in biefem Sanbe unb aud) nad> Europa. 9Tm 9. Watt 1910 
trat er eine Steife nad) ^aläftina an, bie brei SWonate in Sfnfbrudj 
nabm. 9fm 10. ^uni IjeimFebreub, lieferte er eine fefjr interef- 
fante 53efd>reibung feiner Crrlebniffe im ©elobten &mbe, fomie in 
anberen Sanberu in Slfien unb 5Ifrifa. SWebr al§ bunbert Hrtifer 
über biefe Steife erfdnenen in berfdn'ebenen Scitungen biefeS San- 
be§ mie aud) in 3>eutfd}lanb, bie für £aufenbe bon Sefern in» 
tereffant unb lebrreid) maren. 
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#arm §. Qhnminga toar audj ein großer Sfreunb bon 93üd)ern 
unb ertoarb im Saufe ber %af)re eine gro&e ©ammlung bon feite- 
tien unb roertboHen SSerfen. 

2>er £oi)ingefd)iebene mar Stfitglieb ber Sutljerifd)en Biidp, 
ein SKann öon feltener intelleftueller Begabung, ein 2öof)Itäter, 
ber einen grofecn £eil feiner 3«t unb feiner Littel tao&Itätigen 
Shiecfen mibmete, hrie er fitf) benn aud& als befonberer greunb unb 
©önner be§ bon 3>r. ©ajneUer in ^erufalem gegrünbeten SSaifen- 
faufeS ermief. 

STufeer ber SBittoe f)interlä&t ber SDal)ingefd>iebene einen 
©ofjn, $ol)n fr <£mminga, ftaffierer ber $eobIe§ 93onf in @oI- 
ben, fotoie eine £od#er, Sri. 2Rargareif>e (Srnmingo. 

93on Sfnbeginn ber 2)eutfaV5hnerifanifdjen $iftorifd)en @e- 
fellfdjaft öon SumoiS toax er äJfttglieb berfelben. 

(£&re feinem Stnbenfen! 

$ einriß Common n. 
•Cuinctj, Illinois, im gebruar 1916. 
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ftctnridj Sdjoettfotf. 

2Rit fanfter §anb rief am 2. Januar 1916 ber 5£ob ben alten 
beutfdjen Pionier Sfn'cagoS, $errn #einrid) @<hdIIfoj>f, im Stltet 
Don neunaig fahren au fid^. 

$m SCfcril 1826 in ©Olingen, am 3?u&e be§ $oheuftaufen 
in SBürttemberg geboren, unb n>o er feine ©chulbilbung genofj 
unb 8«ni Kaufmann eraogen tourbe, toanberte er im SUter Dan 
etioa ahwnatg fahren nad) STmerifa auS, hielt fid) brei ^abre in 
Söuffalo auf unb fam im Safcre 1851 nad) Chicago, too er feitbem 
ununterbrochen gelebt unb tätig gemefen ift. %m felben Steht 
eröffnete er an ber SRorboftecfe bon ftiftt) Stbenue unb SBafhing- 
ton ©tra&e ein ^aterialtoarengefchäfi toeldjeS er fünfaehn 
Söhre fbäter nad) ber SRanbolbt) ©trafee, anrifdjen SfrantTm unb 
SWarfet ©trafje berlegte, unb n>o e$ fid) nod) heute befinbet. 

Strofc grojjer ©chnrierigfeiten unb befonberS burd) $toe\ 
greuerSbrünfte, bie erfte im Söhre 1866, unb bie atoeite beim 
großen d^icagoer 93ranbe, liefe er fid) nicht einfd>üd)tern unb 
baute mit großer Energie unb emfiger £ätigfeit ein bebeutenbeS 
©efd)äft auf, toelcheS heute als baS ärtefte in feiner ©rand* unb 
in feiner Sfrt toohl einaig baftetjt, 

grünfunbfecheig Sfafre lang hat #enrü ©djöllfo&f feinem ©e- 
fdjäfte borgeftanben, mar ftetig felbft barin tätig, unb bis bor 
einem Sabre fonnte man ben alten §erm toerfbnlid) bort fehen, 
nrie er mit fteter Sreunblichfeit bie ihn befuchenben Jhmben unb 
Sfreunbe empfing. 

$enrn @d)öIIfobf hatte einen fartften, ruhigen Zob. Ohne 
eigentlich tranf au fein, ftarb er an ^IterSfchtoäche. 

$er SSerftorbene fanb fein gröfetcS ©likf in feinem Familien- 
leben unb ber £ob feiner treuen SebenSgefährtin, bie ihm öor 
ettoa breiaehn fahren im £obe boraufging, mar ein fd)toerer 
©chlag für ihn. SSenn aud) toenig über fein ^ribatleben in bie 
Oeffentlidjfeit gelangte, fo ift eS boch befannt, bafe er im ©rillen 
manche« ©ute ftiftete unb nie aurütfftanb, mo es au helfen galt, 
boch tooHte er nie, bafj barüber gefprodjen toerbe. 
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§enrn ©d&öllfopf toor SRitglieb be& 2>eutfdjen SCIten&eimS, 
be§ SingbereinS, be3 Steuifdjen $oftrital§ unb gehörte aud) feit 
t&rer ©riinbung ber £eutfd^merifanifd)en §iftorifdjen ©efeff- 
fc^aft bon Sffinmä an . 

Sfünf ÄHnber überleben ben greifen S3ater, ®enrö ©cfjöllfofcf, 
5r., ebtoarb ^öHfotof, grau & ©allagfjer, ftrau $ba 2>c33rtj 
in ®^icago unb ftrau SBernarb SteSBnj in <£toan$t>üTe, §nb. 

Slm 4. Januar imirben bie fterblidjen Stefte beS SBerftorbenen 
auf bem ©racelanb gfriebfjofe beigefefct. 
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bei ®€utfdj*«meri!anifdjen #iftorifd)en ©efeüfdjaft bon 3Hinoi3, ab* 
gegolten am SWittood), ben 17. SWära 1915 um 5 Ufr abtntti im Smnner 
1615 SKaüerS Builbing, 5 ©. SBabaft Hbenue, Chicago, SDinoiS. 

$er ißräfibent, $err $r. Otto ß. ©djmibt eröffnete bie ©erfamm* 
Iung unb madjte bar auf aufmertfatn, bafe bie $al)re3berfammlung eigene 
lid) am 12. gfebntar, fiincolnS (Seburtätag, ftattfinben foDte, bodj fei 
audj in biefem ^a^re eine ©erdögerung nötig geroorben, roeil bie SWebj:* 
gafjl ber SMreftoren unb Beamten an biefem Stage unmöglich Ijätte 
anroefenb fein fönnen unb fei auf befonberen SBunfd) ber Herren bie 
©erfammlung auf ben fpäteren Sag angefefct unb einberufen toorben. 

Sarauftin berlaS ber ©efretär baS ^rotofoH ber legten 3ab,re3ber* 
fammrung, roeldjeS o^ne tueitere ©efpredjung einftimmig angenommen 
tuurbe. 

Heber bie Sätigleit bec ©efeüfdjaft im Oergangenen %af)it berloJ 



bei ©efretär a«näd)ft ben ginan3*93erid)t toie folgt: 

3finana*©erid)t. 

?Tm 1. Januar 1914 be^axiben fid) in ber Äaffa. $ 587.11 

3m fiaufe be« 3ab,re3 aalten 184 SWitglieber ifae Beiträge in 

ber #öt>e Oon 598.50 



worunter fid) 4 Herren befanben, toeld)e je $5.00 aabjten, 
bie Herren §aüe, (SrauS, £eid)t unb ßnoop, 3 Herren, 
roeld)e je $10.00 ber Aaffa beifteuerten, #err fieo (Smft 
unb 2>r. SBiener unb §err ftalb, toeldjcr aI8 lebenslang* 
Iid)e3 SWitgltcb fid) berpflidjtet $at, einen ^Jahresbeitrag 
bon $10.00 gu Ieiften. 
©erlauft Juurben an #errn 3. §. Ä. 2ad)er, SBaufegan, ein ©et 24.00 



an bie Uniberfitb of Cregon, ein ©et 32.50 

an bie J)ale Uniberfitt), ejtra ©üdjer 4.50 

an bie SBarburg Sßubl. (£o., ein 83ud) 2.25 

an bie ©pofane public ßibrartj, ein 93ud) 2.25 

an ttemfe & ©ucdjncr, 9lelo g)orf, ein S3udj 2.26 

an ben SWetljobift ©oo! Gonccrn in Toronto, ein ©ud) 2.25 

an §crm ©obemann, eine ftnaabj Sßampljlete 2.00 

an #errn ». Q. GJriff irt>, Sttanitotooe, ein Sincoln ^ampbjet 0.75 

an fcerrn <L SBitter in ©t. £oui3, Pamphlete 1.00 



9 neue SRitptieber hmrbcn ertoorben, nämlid) bie Herren: Kicf»« 
ter «lifrcb Rippert in Gincinnati, ?C. (£. <£. ©djmibt, 
db,icago, Sföar, ©ä)ud)art, Chicago, Benninghofen, 
ftamirton, ©., llniberftttj of Cregon (Sugcnie, ©re., $acob 
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SR. fioeb, Gtycago, 9tob. 3. ©djeunemann, (Sljicago, 
©ocietto. of StmcricanS of ©erman Sfnceftrtt, SBaufegan, 
Orbiffe ©djulfc, «mana, $oma, meldje aufammen ber flaffe 

aufüljrten 27.00 

Hufeerbem übermieS ein SRitglieb bet Älaffe 152.00 



2BaS aufammen eine ©efamteinnafyne bebeutet bon $1437.86 

Sie SluSgabcn festen fid) mie folgt aufammen: 

&rwffoften bei ff. SR. ©taiger $ 97.50 

unb 0.00 

mobei 31t bemerfen ift, baf$ £err ©taiger 4000 

SnljaltSberaeidjniffe bet bisher erfdjienenen 

Saljrbüdjer in beutfdfcer unb englifdjer ©pradje 

brudte, fomie 4000 «Begleitfdjreiben unb 4000 

befonbere Söriefumfdiläge. 

Sie Unroften für baS Safjrbudj betrugen 736.50 

unb mürbe für ©riefumfcfjläge aud) nodj 4.00 

an bie Jyreb SHcin ^Srinting (So. bcaafrft. 

3rür (Srbreft unb v #oriofoftcn für ben SBerfanbt 

beS SabrbucfjeS mürben ausgegeben 68.65 

roorauS fjerborgefjt, bafe bie GJefamtunfoftcn für 

baS Safjrburfj $809.15 betrugen. 
Shtfjerbem mürben an ^3orto unb Grprefegcbüljren 

ausgegeben 53.00 

ftür einen ©ummiftempel mürbe ausgelegt 0.35 

ftür ßsdjangc auf ©rf)edfS 0.20 

Sin ©. £eraberg & do., für baS Ginbinben bon 93ü* 

d)em, melmc an bie SüdjcrauSi'teffung nadj 

Seipatg gefonbt mürben 21.00 

£err #einr. 3Jornmann erhielt als ffontmiffion für 

baS ÄoHefticren bon SRitglicbSbciträgen bon 

5lTJitgIiebern in Ciuinct), $H 15.75 

$ür ein befonbereS 23ucfj ber ^emiffj ftiftorical ©ociett? 

in Wem f)ozt mürbe auSgeaaljtt 3.00 

Unb auriicfgeaablt nn iöafer & S'abjor für ein ums 

getaufcbteS 93ud& 2.25 



2Sa3 eine ©efamtauSgabc ergibt bon $1011.20 

unb bementfprccfjenb am 1. Januar 1915 einen lleberfcfjufe 

in ber Äaffa lie^ bon 426.66 

©eit bem 1. Januar finb nod) eingegangen bon 20 SWitgliebern 72.00 



©obafe fid) aur Seit in ber flaffa ber OcfcHfcrjaft befinben $ 498.66 

Sie ^ortofoften im bergangenen $afjr beTaufen fidj aiemlicfj ijod), 
meil eben eine STnaabJ 3irfularbriefe an Uniberfitäten unb Söibliotfcren 
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gefanbt mürben, um biefe als SP^itglteber au gehrinnen, ßetber mar ber 
Erfolg, Ibie ouS borfteljenbem fl3ertd^t Ijerborgeljt, fein 31t günstiger. 

2)a3 3ä*jrbud) 1914 ift in ben $änben beS 2)ru<ietS unb roirb in 
ben nadjften Sagen fertig roerben. £8 ift ein ©udj, roeMjeS etwa 1000 
Seiten entfalten rotrb. 

©eiträge betau fjoben geliefert: #err Ä. SRattermoitn auÄ (tat* 
cinnati, ber Steftor beutfdjer ©efd)id)t8forf*er, meldjer nun erblinbet ift 
unb rooljl fdjroerlidj einen roetteren ©eitrag liefern faim. ©ein Ärtüel 
über bie ©efdjidjte ber bcutfdfjen Äultur unb Literatur in Ämerifa wirb 
über 250 Seiten grofe fein unb eine gunbgrube für aufünftige <5Je* 
fcr)td)fwforfd)er bieten. 

#err ^Jrofeffor .fterriott Ijat eine gortfefcung ober bielmeljr einen 
Änfdjlufe an feinem im borigen SaJjrbuct) erfdjienenen Hrtifel über bie 
bolitifdje Sätigfeit ber ©eutfd&en in Sorna geliefert, roeldjer ftödjft in* 
tereffant ift unb an Umfang (bie (Bebtegenliett beS STrttlelö ift ia aufeer 
3toetfe() mit etwa 225 Seiten an aroeiter Steide fommt. 

#err ^rofeffor ©oebel Ijat bie ©riefe gollenS berarbeiten laften. 
S)ie Ülbfdftciftcn biefer ©riefe mürben uns burd) Sßrof. §aupt in ©iejjen 
beforgt. 3um gröfeten ©ebauern ift rjier au berichten, bafe ein ©Iatt beS 
2TCauuffrtbt8 auf unerflärlidje SBeife berloren gegangen ift unb mufe 
biefe Seite eben nadjgebraäjt werben, fobalb eine SIbfdjrift bon S)eutfd)* 
lanb aus au erlangen ift. 

©inen feljr intereffanten Ärtifel, bie ©efdjicfitc ber beutfäjen Quben 
in ben Ver. Staaten, Ijat und #err German ©Itaffof, SRebafteur einer 
jübifdjen 2Boä)enfd)rift unb früherer SW&tarbeiter beS #erm $r. #irfä), 
geliefert. 

©inen roeiterfjin intereffanten Hrtifet fjat §err ßo$r bon ber Heta 
g)orfer StaatSaeitung geliefert unb $rl. Jhtodje bon ber Uniberfität in 
Urbana einen Slrtifcl über ben Gtnflufe bon 9tid)arb SBagner auf ftmerifa. 

S)ie Sufammenfefcung beS ©udjeS ift eine foldje, bafc ba3felbe wie* 
berum ber ©efeDfdjaft unb ber Sdjrifrleitung aur gröfeten Gljre ge* 
reiben roirb. 

Ueber ben Vertrieb ber ©üdjer foHten rooTjl beftimmte Verein- 
barungen getroffen roerben. £cr ©erfud), bie ©ücfjer burdEj S^fular» 
briefe unb Storrefbonbenaen au berfaufen, Ijat nur baau geführt, bafe 
einige Wenige neue ^rcunbe erroorben mürben, baft aber bie Äorrefpon* 
bena mit ©efudjen überhäuft mar, ben WntragfteHern unfere ©üdjer frei 
au liefern ober im Umtaufd) mit anberen ^ublilationcn, moran natürlich, 
ntdjt au benfen ift. 

GS foatc beSfalb bie Sufgabe ber ©cfeDfdjaft fein, um biefelbe Wo* 
mögltcb unabhängig au madjen, einen SluSroeg für ben Slbfafc ber ©üdjer 
au finben, hrie ebenfalls eine befonbere «tgitation au bcranftalrcn, um 
neue SKttglteber au geminnen. 

2Bie man aus einer Ueberfidjt beS borfteljenben tfinanaberidjteS er* 
fieljt, finb in biefem ^atjrc choa $300.00 meniger eingegangen, tote im 
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borigen $al)re, roobei moljl ju berücfftcfjtigen ift, bafc bon ben 46 &ban» 
nenten in &eutfdjfanb biefed 3Jab,r feine {Beiträge ge3ab.1t mürben, toeil 
mir es nid)t für angebracht gelten, fftedjmmgen borten 31t fenben, bodj 
geht auch barau« herbor, bafe ettoa 60 bis 75 ^iefige SWitglieber ihren 
Pflichten nicht nachgefommen finb unb bie ©efetlfchaft mit bem roirflich 
geringen ©eitrag bon $3.00 pro Zafyc unierftüfct haben. 

8um ©djluffe fei ber 3KitgIieber gebadjt, bie un8 im bergangenen 
Saljre burd) ben £ob entriffen mürben, nämlich bie Herren ©. ft. Älenae, 
Sfacob Spolm, ®. A. ©poehr, ©imon (5. ©lum, Chicago, Web. g. SB. 
©rfjofo, ®ecor, Sbtaarb $euft, (£hicago, S)r. Sari SKaitheb, Stoben* 
bort, $oroa, beren (SebääjtniS burd) einen entfpredjenben SRadjruf im 
lommenben Sabrbudj geftwrbigt mürbe. 

3>er ©erid)t mürbe auf Antrag be£ §errn SWannljarbt einftimmig 
entgegengenommen, unb auf Antrag bc» £>errn ^räftbenten erhoben fid) 
bie Antoefenben, um ben SWanen ber beworbenen SKitglieber ihre ©er* 
ehrung auSaubriicfen. 

(£8 mürbe barauf aufmerffam gemalt, bafo (Schritte unb SBege ge* 
funben werben foUten, neue SWitglieber au ertoerben, unb mürbe bie 
Hoffnung auSgefprodjen, bafe ber Inhalt unb bie AuSftatiung beS 3U er« 
martenben SaljrbudjeS toohf baau beitragen merbe, neue greunbe au 
getoinnen, hmS moljl eher au ermarten fei, loeit infolge beS Krieges in 
Europa unb bie Ijier im fianbe berrfdjenbe (Stimmung baS $>eutfd)tum 
fid) enger an einanber fd)lieften unb fid) unter bem $>eutfd)tum ein fefte* 
rcS Streben für bie beutfdje Kulturarbeit in biefem fianbe entmictetn 
ioerbe. 

55m Anfdjtufc an biefe ©emerfungen fanb ber ©orfifcenbe eS ange* 
bracht, bafe man infolge ber beftebenben ©erhältniffe ben in £euifd> 
Ianb mofaenben HRitglicbern unb Abonnenten baS Sahrbud) frei liefern 
foUte. 

#err bon SEBacferbartb, fteHte baraufhin einen entfpredjenben Antrag, 
roelcber unterftüfct unb angenommen mürbe. 

£>err S)r. (Sdjmibt machte bann barauf aufmerffam, bafe bie ©efeH* 
fdjafi eine bcfonberB gebunbene Ausgabe unferer SEBerfe auf bie AuS* 
fteuung für ©üd&erei unb ©rapbif in fieipaig entfanbt b^abe unb bafe 
nach (5cf>lufe ber AuSfteüung biefe ©üdjer irgenb einer beutfdjen ©iblio* 
tbef überroiefen merben foUten. 

$err bon SBaderbartb, berlaS Daraufhin einen ©rief, roeldjcn er bon 
^rofeffor ^Saul görfter in ©criin erhatten habe unb meiner auf bie in 
Seutfdjlanb b,errfcf)enbe (Stimmung mäfjrenb beS Krieges b,inloie8. 

^err £r. edlmibt fam bann auf ben Vertrieb unferer 99ücb,er 31t 
fpreeben unb mie§ barauf T)in, bafc eS ber ©cfeHfcb,aft bebeutenbe Äoften 
bereiten würbe, einen auSgtebigen Abfafc 3U finben unb ftiare eS be8* 
b^alb mobl angcbrarfit, menn man ben Serfud') macbe, eine S3erlag3anftalt 
3U finben, bie ben Vertrieb übernehmen loürbe. ®ie dbjftigo .^iftorieal 
Societtj babe in biefer S^iefjung einen berhältnifemäfeig guten (Erfolg 
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mit ber Unioer.. tl) of Chicago ^refe erhielt unb märe e? ntdjt au8* 
geftfjloffen, bafe biefe ©efellfdjaft audj ben Vertrieb für unfere SBerfe 
übernehmen mürbe. 

Wad) einer ©efprednmg biefer ©adje ftellte £err SPacmn^arbt ben 
Antrag, ba& ein ftomite ernannt merbe, meldjeS biefe Sadje in bie #anb 
nehmen folle unb füllte biefem Komitee bollftänbig freie #anb gegeben 
merben. 

Ser Antrag mürbe bon #crm Stoib unterftüfci unb angenommen. 

ßerr $uttmann ftellte bann ben weiteren Antrag, bafe biefeS $o* 
mitee au3 bem ^Jräfibenten unb ben £erm SKann^arbt unb Äalb befielen 
foHie. 

£)er Antrag mürbe unterftüfct unb angenommen. 

£er nädjfte ^5unft ber 3:age§orbnung nxir bie SBabJ oon fünf SWit* 
gliebern be8 VerroaltungSraieS an Stelle ber auSfdjeibenben §erm g. & 
fernes, <*. 2B. Äalb, £r. C. ß. Sdjmibt, 2B. tfuttmann unb SRubolf 
©eifert. 

$err 3Wannf)arbt ftctlt ben Antrag, bafe bie Herren einftimmig roie* 
bcrermäbjt mürben. 

©er Antrag mürbe bon £errn SJteeS untcrftüfct unb angenommen, 
morauf ber Vorjifeenbe bie Herren al3 SWitglieber bc3 VcrmaltungärateS 
für bie 3tt?ci folgenben ^ab.re ermäfylt erflärtc. 

3n SJe^ug auf bie Stab,! ber Beamten für baS Iaufcnbe ©cfdjäftS* 
jab,r iteHtc £>err .ftuttmann ben Antrag, bafe bie bisherigen Beamten 
roiebererroäf)lt mürben. 

$err Seifert unterftüfcte ben Antrag, melier einftimmig angenom* 
men mürbe, unb mürbe ber Sefrctär beauftragt, bie Stimme ber ©cfell* 
fdjaft für bie 2Baf|l ber SKitglieber beS VcimaltungSratcS unb ber SBeam* 
ten abzugeben, tvad in orbnungSmäfeigcr ffl>cife gefdjab,. 

S?ad) einer angemeinen weiteren SPefprcdnmg über SWittcI unb S>cge 
3um 3?cften ber Jvöcbcrung ber SDZitglicberfdjaft unb ber Verbreitung ber 
Arbeiten ber GJefcHfdmft, an meldjcr fid» bie Herren Solinger, $uttmaun, 
SKannfarbt, ftalb, SföeeS, Sadjcr, Seifert, bon 2>aderbarth unb #rl. 
$cuermann beteiligten, mürbe ber Antrag auf Vertagung angenommen. 

(Srgcbenft unterbreitet 

SDlar. 99aum, Schriftführer. 
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